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From Confederation in 1867 until 1914, Canada's position in the 
British Empire was essentially that of a self-governing colony, 

whose external relations were directed and controlled by the Imperial 
Government in Great Britain through the Colonial Office and through 
the Governor General. By 1914, however, Canada and the other British 
dominions had acquired considerable de faeto power in the field of 
external relations. Therefore, partly because of its increasing 
importance in world affairs and partly out of a growing desire for 
autonomous status, which had been fostered particularly during the 
First World War, Canada sought, within the existing constitutional 
framework of the Empire, a fuller control over its own external 
relations -- a process that culminated in the Imperial Conference of 
1926. 


Canada's first efforts concerning its own external relations, in the 
early 1900s, took the form merely of creating improved administrative 
machinery at home. The first formal suggestion that a separate de- 
partment be established to deal with external relations on the pre- 
cedent of the government structure in Australia came in 1907 from 
Joseph (later Sir Joseph) Pope, then Under-Secretary of State. 


In May 1909, under the Government of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, which in- 
troduced a bill, Parliament authorized the establishment of a 
"Department of External Affairs". The title indicated that it was 
to deal with Canada's relations with other governments within the 
British Empire and with foreign states. The act creating the 
Department placed it under the Secretary of State, with an Under- 
Secretary of State for External Affairs ranking as the permanent 
deputy head of the Department. The establishment of the Department 
involved no constitutional change. 


In 1912, an amending act was passed placing the Department directly 
under the Prime Minister instead of the Secretary of State, and 
from April 1 of that year the Prime Minister held the portfolio of 
Secretary of State for External Affairs. The appointment of a 
separate minister for the Department was considered from time to 
time, but no action was taken until March 1946, when a bill was 
introduced to repeal the section of the act of 1912 providing that 
the Prime Minister should be the Secretary of State for External 
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Affairs. The bill was passed on April 2 and five months later, on 

September 4, 1946, the announcement was made of the appointment of 

the Honourable Louis St. Laurent as the first separate Secretary of 
State for External Affairs. 


The Department began with a small staff consisting of the Under- 
Secretary (Joseph Pope), two chief clerks and four clerks. In 1912 
an Assistant Under-Secretary was added and in 1913 a Legal Adviser. 


The gradual recognition of Canadian autonomy in international affairs 
and the growth of Canadian responsibilities abroad made expansion in- 
evitable. After 1920, it became increasingly evident that Canada's 
interests could no longer be conveniently handled by the British 
diplomatic and consular authorities. The new Department began to 
develop into an agency for the direct administration of Canada's ex- 
ternal affairs. 


In 1921, the Office of the High Commissioner in London was placed 
under the control of the Department. In 1925, a Canadian Advisory 
Officer (subsequently called Permanent Representative) was appointed 
to represent Canada in Geneva at various conferences and Assemblies 
of the League of Nations and to keep the Canadian Government 
informed of the activities of the League and of the International 
Labour Office. 


An advance of the first importance in the Department's development 
came as the result of an agreement reached at the Imperial Conference 
of 1926 by which the Governor General ceased to represent the British 
Government and became solely the personal representative of the 
Sovereign. This brought about two changes: (1) As the British 
Government was now without a representative in Canada, it appointed, 
in 1928, a High Commissioner to represent it at Ottawa; (2) after 
July 1, 1927, correspondence from the Dominions Office in London and 
from foreign governments was directed to the Secretary of State for 
External Affairs instead of to the Governor General. 


Before the establishment of the Department, a high commissioner had 
been appointed to represent Canada in London (in 1880) and a repre- 
sentative in Paris (in 1882), neither of whom had diplomatic status. 
In addition, Canada was represented abroad in the closing years of 
the nineteenth century by trade commissioners and immigration offi- 
cials. They were appointees of individual departments of the 
Canadian Government and did not enjoy diplomatic status. Negotia- 
tions with foreign countries were conducted through the British # 
Foreign Office and dealings with other parts of the Empire through 
the Colonial Office, with Canadian representatives frequently 
included in negotiations. Canadian interests abroad were handled 
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by British diplomatic and consular authorities. All communications 
to other governments were made through the Governor General in 
those early years. 


Before 1920, Canada had no independent diplomatic representative 
abroad, although as early as 1920 it was agreed by the British and 
Commonwealth Governments, and by the United States Government, 

that a Canadian minister could be appointed to Washington. The 
appointment was made in 1926, and the first Canadian legation was 
opened in Washington early in 1927. This was followed in 1928 by 
the appointment of the Commissioner-General in Paris as 

Minister to France, and, in 1929, by the opening of a legation in 
Tokyo. At about the same time, the United States, France and Japan 
Opened legations in Ottawa. 


The expansion of the service was thereafter interrupted by the 
depression of the Thirties. The three years of rapid growth from 
1926 to 1929 were followed by a decade of consolidation. The next 
Step in the exchange of diplomatic representatives with other 
countries was taken when Belgium sent a minister to Ottawa in 1937; 
in January 1939, Canada established legations in Belgium and the 
Netherlands. 


With the outbreak of the Second World War, it became imperative that 
Canada have closer and more direct contact with other governments of 
the Commonwealth, with the allied governments and with certain other 
foreign governments. The day after Canada's separate declaration of 
war on September 10, 1939, it was announced that the Canadian 
Government would send high commissioners to Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa and Ireland. The governments of these countries 
reciprocated. The appointment in 1941 of a high commissioner to 
Newfoundland recognized the importance of that country to the 
defence of Canada. 


The increasing magnitude of Canada's war effort and its growing 
international commitments led to a rapid increase of diplomatic 
exchanges with foreign countries. In 1942, by reciprocal agreement, 
Canada appointed ministers to the U.S.S.R. and China. During the 
war, a Single Canadian minister was accredited to a number of 
allied governments then functioning in London or Cairo: those of 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Norway, Poland 
and Yugoslavia. (Canada also received ministers from each of these 
governments.) After the liberation of France, the Minister, 
following a period in Algiers as representative to the French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation, returned to Paris, with the rank of 
Ambassador. Separate missions are now established in the capitals 
of all these countries. 
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The establishment of diplomatic relations with Latin America was 
another wartime development. In 1941, Canadian legations were 
opened in Brazil and Argentina (the Minister to the latter was also 
accredited in 1942 to Chile), and these countries sent their first 
ministers to Ottawa. Diplomatic representatives were sent to Mexico 
and Peru in 1944 and to Cuba in 1945. The decision to open missions 
in Latin America was based not only on the development of intra- 
American trade but also on the conviction that a closer understanding 
was necessary to the solution of common problems during the war, 

when several Latin American countries became allies. Canada now 

has diplomatic relations with all countries in Latin America. 


Canada's external affairs services continued to expand following the 
war. Embassies were opened in a number of countries and, after 1947, 
high commissioners were accredited to India and Pakistan and 
subsequently to most of the other new members of the Commonwealth. 

In the 1960s, Canada also developed its diplomatic relations in the 
French-speaking world, particularly the newly-independent French- 
language states of Africa. 


During and after the war, Canada participated in the general trend 
toward the elevation of legations to embassy status. In 1943, most 
of the large Canadian missions abroad became embassies. Since then, 
certain of the new missions mentioned above were opened as embassies, 
while others, such as the missions in Italy and Switzerland, were 
raised to the rank of embassies later. 


Membership in the United Nations has increased Canada's responsibili- 
ties outside its own borders, and Canada has been represented on 
various organs of the United Nations since its formation in San 
Francisco in 1945. After Canada's election, for a term, to the 
Security Council in September 1947, a Permanent Canadian Delegation 
was established in New York in January 1948, and later in the year 

a small office was also opened in Geneva, the European headquarters 
of the world body. In view of the increasing responsibilities 
Canada has assumed in the organization since that time (e.g., 
Palestine truce supervision, UN Military Observer Group in India and 
Pakistan, United Nations Emergency Force, United Nations Operation 
in the Congo, and other UN undertakings), both these offices, now 
called permanent missions, have been expanded. 


Canada was one of the founding members of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization in 1949, and has played an active role in it. In May 
1952, on the establishment of the North Atlantic Council, a 
Canadian Permanent Delegation was set up in Paris to represent 
Canada's NATO interests. When, in October 1967, the headquarters © 
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of the NAC moved to Brussels, the Canadian Delegation moved with it. 
Canada maintains in Paris a Permanent Delegation to the Organization 
for Economic Co-operation and Development. In addition to 
representing Canada on these permanent international bodies and 
their various committees, officials of the Department of External 
Affairs have been members of Canadian delegations at a large number 
of international conferences in recent years. 


Today, Canada conducts its external relations with some 125 countries 
through the following channels: 


Embasstes in: Algeria, Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 
Cameroon, Chile, People's Republic of China, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, Ethiopia, Finland, France, 

the Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, the Holy 
See, Hungary, Indonesia, Iran, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Ivory Coast, 
Japan, Republic of Korea, Lebanon, Mexico, Morocco, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Pakistan, Peru, the Philippines, Poland, Portugal, Saudi 
Arabia, Senegal, South Africa, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Thailand, 
Tunisia, Turkey, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 

United States of America, Venezuela, Yugoslavia, Zaire. 


Non-Restdent Ambassadors to: Afghanistan, Bahrein, Bolivia, 
Bulgaria, Burma, Burundi, the Central African Republic, Chad, the 
Popular Republic of the Congo, Dahomey, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Gabon, Guinea, Honduras, Iceland, Iraq, Jordan, 
Kuwait, Liberia, Libya, Luxembourg, Madagascar, Mali, Mauritania, 
Mongolia, Nepal, Nicaragua, Niger, Oman, Panama, Paraguay, Qatar, 
Romania, Rwanda, Somali Republic, Sudan, Syria, Togo, United Arab 
Emirates, Upper Volta, Uruguay, the Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam; 
the Republic of Viet-Nam; 


High Commisstons tn: Australia, Bangladesh, Barbados, Britain, 
Ghana, Guyana, India, Jamaica, Kenya, Malaysia, New Zealand, 
Nigeria, Singapore, Sri Lanka, Trinidad and Tobago, Tanzania, 
Zambia; 


Non-Restdent High Commisstoners to: Bahamas, Botswana, Cyprus, 
Fiji, the Gambia, Grenada, Lesotho, Malta, Mauritius, Sierra Leone, 
Swaziland, Tongo, Uganda, Western Samoa; 


Commtsstoner in: Hong Kong; 


Non-Restdent Commtsstoners to: Belize, the West Indies Associated 
States; 
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Consulates General tn: Atlanta, Bordeaux, Boston, Chicago, 
Dusseldorf, Hamburg, Los Angeles, Marseilles, Melbourne, Milan, 
New Orleans, New York, San Francisco, Seattle, Sydney; 


Consulates tn: Belfast, Birmingham, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, 
Detroit, Glasgow, Manchester, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, Rio de 
Janeiro, San Juan, Sao Paulo, Stuttgart; 


Non-Resident Consul General tn: Monaco; 
Non-Restdent Consul in: San Marino; 
Honorary Consulate-General tn: Reykjavik; 
Milttary Mission tn: Berlin; 


Canadian Permanent Misstons to: United Nations (New York), United 
Nations (Geneva), Conference of the Committee on Disarmament 
(Geneva), United Nations Industrial Development Organization (UNIDO) 
(Vienna) and International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) (Vienna); 


Canadian Permanent Delegations to: North Atlantic Council 
(Brussels), United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) (Paris), Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development (OECD) (Paris), Conference on Security 
and Co-operation in Europe (CSCE) (Geneva), Mutual and Balanced 
Force Reduction Talks (MBFR) (Vienna); 


Canadtan Observer Misston to: Organization of American States 
(Washington); 


Canadtan Misston (restdent in Brussels) to the European Communtttes: 
European Economic Community (EEC), European Atomic Energy Agency 
(EAEC), European Coal and Steel Community (ECSC). 

The main functions of the Department of External Affairs are: 

The supervision of relations between Canada and other countries 

and of Canadian participation in international organizations; the 
protection and promotion of Canadian interests abroad; 


the collation and evaluation of information regarding developments 
likely to affect Canada's international relations; 


correspondence with other governments and their representatives in 
Canada; 
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the negotiation and conclusion of treaties and other international 
agreements; 


the representation of Canada in foreign capitals and at inter- 
national conferences; 


assistance to Canadians travelling abroad. 


The headquarters organization of the Department of External Affairs 
is designed to ensure strength and flexibility, and to encourage 
the closest possible co-ordination between the discharge of 
operational responsibilities and the continuous development of the 
policy framework within which operations must be conducted. 


The Under-Secretary bears general responsibility for departmental 
policy and operations. With the five Assistant Under-Secretaries, 
he and the Associate Under-Secretary form a team responsible for 
the main areas of foreign policy. Collectively, they constitute 
what is known as the Under-Secretarial Group. 


In order that top management might be free to concentrate on policy 
formulation and direction, responsibility for departmental operations 
within established policy was some time ago delegated to the 
directors-general of a number of bureaux composing the main body of 
the Department. These main units, whose formation was the principal 
focus of the new organization, gather most of the divisions of the 
Department into three groups: area, funettonal and adnintstrative. 
The most obvious structural characteristic of the new organization 
is the degree of its decentralization. The new structure is meant 
to exploit the advantages offered by adoption of the idea of 
country planning and management. By its very nature, such a 
conception facilitates differentiation between matters that require 
decisions to be taken at the senior management level and those that 
can be made at the level of management immediately responsible for 
the direction of operations. 


Associated with the exercise of the Under-Secretary's responsibi- 
lities are certain functions that must be carried out under the 
direct control of the Under-Secretarial group -- such as security 
and relations with the diplomatic corps. The Press Office is 
associated with the Under-Secretarial group. In addition, the 
Central Staff and the Operations Centre provide direct assistance 
to the Under-Secretarial Group and perform a liaison and co- 
ordinating function. The Director-General of Personnel is also 
Special adviser to the Under-Secretary on foreign service appoint- 
ments and related policies, The Poltey Analysts Group, which has 
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particular responsibility for longer-term considerations, also 
reports directly to the Under-Secretary, as do the Bureau of 
Security and Intelligence Ltatson, the Protocol Divtston, the 
Spectal Research Bureau, the Inspectton Service, the Departmental 
Advtser on Btlingualtsm and the Chief Atr Negotiator. 


The Press Office is concerned with the Department's relations 
with the press, radio and television regarding Canadian foreign 
policy. It prepares press conferences for the Secretary of State 
for External Affairs and makes press arrangements for inter- 
national conferences at home and abroad and for visiting dignita- 
ries. It also provides posts with timely reports on Canadian 

news and Government policy to help them deal with the local 
press. 


The Operations Centre was set up to improve the ability of the 
Department and the Government to react quickly and to alert 
ministers and officials to reports and events of immediate 
Significance for Canadian interests. Special task forces are 
often formed to deal with crises, and are located physically 

in the Centre, thus providing a useful focal point for decision- 
making and information-gathering. 


The Central Staff consists of a number of largely autonomous 
units acting as a secretariat for the Minister and the Under- 
Secretarial Group. It is headed by a Chairman, to whom the 
Operations Centre also reports. The Central Staff provides 
direct assistance to senior management and also acts as a co- 
ordinating and liaison unit designed to expedite departmental 
business. 


The Poltey Analysts Group was established to develop and analyze 
major policy options and objectives, with particular attention 
to long-range considerations. PAG co-ordinates Departmental policy 
Studies to ensure their relevance to Canada's chief foreign 
policy goals, identifies possible gaps in policy or areas where 
Short-term and long-term policies may be incompatible, and main- 
tains contact with other policy-planning and -analysis groups - 
governmental, private and academic. Finally, it assists in ex- 
tending and improving foreign policy co-ordination amongst the 
departments concerned. The Chairman of PAG reports directly to 
the USSEA and is a member of the Under-Secretarial Group. 


The Bureau of Securtty and Intelligence Ltatson (which does not 
fit into the area, functional or administration groups) deals 
with the security aspects of the Department's operations and is: 
responsible for the conduct of liaison on security and intelli- 
gence matters. 
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The Chtef Atr Negottator is responsible for the conduct of an 
extensive series of bilateral negotiations. He reports to the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Civil Aviation, which is responsi- 
ble for co-ordinating domestic and international civil-aviation 
matters and making recommendations as appropriate to the Minister 
of Transport and the Secretary of State for External Affairs. 


The Protocol Ditvtston exercises a responsibility for ceremonial 
On occasions requiring attendance by the Minister, departmental 
officials and the diplomatic corps. It handles the accreditation 
of foreign and Commonwealth representatives in Canada, facilitates 
their establishment here and endeavours to assist them to carry 
out their duties. It also sees to the formalities arising out of 
the appointment of Canadian heads of post and Canadian consuls 
posted to other countries. It resolves questions of diplomatic 
privileges and immunities that affect foreign missions to Canada 
and Canadian missions abroad. It plans and organizes state and 
official visits to Canada, and in addition to arranging the 
hospitality required by these visits makes the arrangements for 
other official hospitality offered by the Department of External 
Affairs and some other departments of government. 


The Department provides administrative support for the Special 
Research Bureau. 


The Inspection Service, which reports direct to the Under-Secretary, 
is responsible for carrying out systematic independent reviews 

and appraisals of departmental operations both at posts abroad 

and at headquarters. It seeks to assist all levels of management 

in the effective discharge of their responsibilities by furnish- 

ing them with objective analyses, appraisals, comments and 
recommendations. It also assists the Interdepartmental Committee 

on External Relations (ICER) by on-the-spot appraisals of the 
integration of support services at posts. 


The Departmental Adviser on Btlingualtsm supervises the co- 
ordination of departmental policies on bilingualism and administers 
language tests. The Adviser on Bilingualism is also responsible 

for the quality of texts prepared by the Department and supervises 
a team of writer-researchers composed of five people in Ottawa and 
one in Brussels. His Office maintains liaison between the Depart- 
ment and the Office of the Commissioner of Official Languages and 
other agencies concerned with bilingualism. 


The area divtsions are distributed amongst the Bureaux of African 
and Middle Eastern Affairs, Asian and Pacific Affairs, European 
Affairs and Western Hemisphere Affairs. Each division is responsi- 
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ble for a number of the countries that make up the region adminis- 
tered by the bureau to which it belongs.(1) The Bureau of 

African and Middle Eastern Affairs comprises the African Affairs 
I, African Affairs II and Middle Eastern Divisions; the Bureau of 
Asian and Pacific Affairs, the East Asia, Pacific and South Asia 
Divisions; the Bureau of European Affairs, the Eastern European, 
Northwestern European and Western European Divisions; and the 
Bureau of Western Hemisphere Affairs, the Caribbean, Latin 
American and United States of America Divisions. 


Corresponding to the area bureaux are a number of bureaux organized 
on a funettonal basis: Economic and Scientific Affairs; Defence 

and Arms Control Affairs; Legal Affairs; Consular Affairs; United 
Nations Affairs; Public Affairs; and Co-ordination. 


Continuing co-operation between the functional and area bureaux 

is essential to the attainment of the Department's objectives. 
Each regional bureau, as the co-ordinating centre responsible for 
the shaping and management of country plans and programs, ensures 
that functional interests are appropriately reflected in post 
operations. Similarly, functional bureaux respect, in the manage- 
ment of their operations, the interests of the regional bureaux. 
The two perspectives are complementary, and together generate a 
sensitive and thorough approach to the complexities of the Depart- 
ment's operations. 


The Bureau of Economie and Setentifte Affairs co-ordinates and 
develops policy and initiatives touching on broader questions of 
major significance for Canada in international economic, scientific 
and environmental affairs. It comprises four divisions: Aid and 
Development; Commercial Policy; Transport, Communications and 
Energy; and Scientific Relations and Environmental Problems. 


The Atd and Development Diviston provides a focus for co-ordination 
of departmental views on aid-policy questions and a channel for 
consultation with the Canadian International Development Agency 

and with other government departments and agencies that have an 
interest in particular aspects of development-assistance activities, 
both bilateral and multilateral. The division also has responsibi- 
lity for consideration of those aspects of Canadian trade relations 
that have a bearing on the trading interests of developing countries, 
and provides liaison with the Export Development Corporation and 

the International Development Research Centre. It supplies repre- 
sentation at relevant interdepartmental consultations on aid 
questions and on aspects of trade that relate to developing countries. 
It helps to staff Canadian delegations to international aid con- 
ferences, such as the Colombo Plan Consultative Committee, the 


See Appendix. 
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United Nations Conference on Trade and Development, the United 
Nations Development Program, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development and the regional development 
banks to which Canada belongs. 


With the exception of the specific areas noted below, the 
Commerctal Poltey Divtston has responsibility for general inter- 
national economic, trade and financial policy questions, including 
Canada's bilateral relations in these fields with al] countries, 
and Canadian participation in international organizations and 
multilateral arrangements concerned with such matters. The 
exceptions referred to above are bilateral and multilateral 
foreign aid and development, and energy, transport and communica- 
tions questions. 


The Transport, Communications and Energy Diviston is primarily 
concerned with the external-affairs aspects of transport, communi- 
cations and energy, including bilateral and multilateral questions 
relating to atomic energy, bilateral civil aviation agreements, 
INTELSAT and other communications subjects, matters related to 

the export of strategic materials, multilateral energy relations 
with other countries, and Canadian participation in international 
Organizations dealing with energy, such as the Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Development and the Energy Co-ordinating 
Group. This division has responsibility for matters concerning the 
International Atomic Energy Agency; the entry into force of the 
Treaty for the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons has given 
added importance to the Agency's safeguarding role. 


The Setenttfie Relattons and Environmental Problems Diviston was 
established in 1970 as a reflection of the growing importance of 
Science, technology and environmental problems in the conduct of 
international relations. This division enables the Department to 
meet new responsibilities, and has concentrated existing activities, 
hitherto dispersed, in one unit. The division is concerned with 
international, largely intergovernmental, aspects of activities 
predominantly scientific and technical in nature, or relating to 
the preservation of the human environment. Divisional responsibi- 
lities also include the following: the conduct of scientific 
relations with other countries and international organizations, 
including the negotiation of agreements pertaining to scientific, 
technological and environmental matters; the provision of advice 
on scientific questions with foreign-policy implications; liaison 
and co-ordination with science-based departments and agencies; and 
the administrative direction of official scientific representation 
abroad, 
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The direct reiations between foreign and defence policies re- 
quires close liaison between tne Department of External Affairs 
and other departments concerned, particularly the Department of 
National Defence. The Bureau of Defence and Arms Control Affairs, 
consisting of the Defence Relations Division and the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Division, is responsibdie for these aspects of the 
Department's work. 


The co-ordination of Canadian foreign and defence policies in 
connection with Canada's participation in North American defence, 
Canadian membership in NATO and other military activities abroad, 
including peace-keeping, is carried out through a variety of 
interdepartmental channels and groups in which the Department 

is represented. The Secretary of State for External Affairs is 

the Chairman of the Cabinet Committee on External Policy and 
Defence, the meetings of which are attended by the Under-Secretary 
and officials from the Department as required. The Department is 
also represented at meetings of the Defence Council in the Depart- 
ment of National Defence, and on various senior interdepartmenta|l 
bodies that advise on aspects of defence policy. The Director- 
General of the Bureau is a member of the Canadian Section of the 
Canada-United States Permanent Joint Board on Defence, and the 
Bureau provides the Secretary of the Canadian Section of the 

PJBD. It also represents the Department on the Canada-U.S. Civil 
Emergency Planning Committee. 


The Bureau is responsible for the direction of Canadian participa- 
tion in the negotiations on Mutual and Balanced Force Reduction in 
Central Europe, which commenced in October 1973 in Vienna. It is 
Supported in this task by an interdepartmental committee made up 
of representatives of the Departments of External Affairs and 
National Defence. 


The Defence Relattons Diviston has the task of co-ordinating 
departmental views and preparing guidance for the departmental 
representatives on defence-related interdepartmental bodies, as 
well as providing advice on the defence aspects of Canada's bila- 
teral relations with various countries. In particular, it co- 
ordinates instructions for the Canadian delegation to the North 
Atlantic Council in Brussels, and preparations for the twice- 
yearly meetings of the Council in ministerial session. It provides 
guidance to the Department on a wide range of NATO-related matters, 
and co-ordinates Government action in the NATO context on such 
subjects as armaments and communications-systems development, 
civil-emergency planning, non-military and scientific co-operation, 
and information activities. The division provides liaison primarily. 
with the Department of National Defence on aspects of the financing 
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and staffing of Canada's NATO delegation and the NATO Inter- 
national Secretariat. 


The North American Defence Section co-ordinates Government policy 
and action on all aspects of North American defence, including 
Canadian participation in the Canada-U,S. Permanent Joint Board 
on Defence, which meets three times a year. 


The Military Assistance and Peacekeeping Section of the Defence 
Relations Division co-ordinates Canadian military-training 
assistance to developing countries (an activity that is financed 
through the Department's appropriations) and co-operates with the 
Department of National Defence in international peacekeeping 
matters, including the Canadian military contribution to United 
Nations operations such as the United Nations Force in Cyprus 
(UNFICYP), the United Nations Military Observer Group in India 
and Pakistan (UNMOGIP) and the United Nations Truce Supervision 
Organization in the Middle East (UNTSO), and United Nations 
operations in the Middle East (UNEF, UNDOF). This section is also 
responsible for Canada's relations with Cyprus. In addition, it 
assists in making arrangements for naval visits, clearances for 
military aircraft and the employment of Canadian Forces personnel 
or equipment in international relief operations abroad. 


The Arms Control and Dtsarmament Diviston is responsible for the 
formulation of advice and policy recommendations related to 
Canada's contribution to negotiations intended to arrest the arms 
race. It acts in close consultation with the Defence Relations 
Division and with the Directorate of Arms Control Policy of the 
Department of National Defence. The division prepares instructions 
for Canadian representatives participating in discussions in the 
United Nations General Assembly and the Conference of the Committee 
on Disarmament in Geneva, which is the negotiating body that 
reports annually to the UN General Assembly. The Committee is 
seeking agreements in such areas of arms control as the comprehen- 
Sive prohibition of nuclear-weapons tests and a ban on the develop- 
ment, production and stock-piling of chemical weapons. This 
division also assists in the formulation and co-ordination of 
Canadian policies on arms-control questions under consideration 

in NATO, Among these are (a) the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks 
(SALT) between the United States and the Soviet Union, on which 

the United States consults closely with its NATO allies, (b) the 
negotiations on Mutual and Balanced Force Reductions, and (c) the 
military aspects of the Conference on Security and Co-operation in 
Europe (CSCE). The division also co-operates with the Legal 
Operations Division and the Department of National Defence in 
preparing contributions to the Diplomatic Conference on Humanitarian 
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Law in Armed Conflict and to the International Red Cross Conference 
of Governmental Experts on Weapons Which Cause Unnecessary Suffering 
or Have Indiscriminate Effects. 


The Bureau of Legal Affatrs consists of two division - Legal 
Advisory and Legal Operations - under the general policy direction 
of the Legal Adviser to the Department of External Affairs, who is 
also the Director General of Legal Affairs. Each of these divisions 
functions independently under its own director in close co- 
ordination with the other, witn other divisions in the Department 
and with other departments of the Government. The functions of 

the Bureau are as follows: 


to advise the Department of External Affairs and the Canadian 
Government on matters of international law; 


to contribute to the progressive development of international 
law in the light of Canadian interests; 


to ensure the development and execution of Canadian foreign policy 
in accordance with recognized or developing principles of inter- 
national law; 


to initiate, through appropriate consultation, reviews of 
established Canadian policy in the field of international legal 
affairs in the light of domestic and international developments 
and changing Canadian interests; to plan new initiatives as — 
appropriate; 


to manage the execution of foreign policy in this area of 
responsibility, and to ensure the effective operation of the 
Bureau; 


to service enquiries from the public, and in particular from 
the legal profession, concerning both public and private inter- 
national-law matters; 


to provide for departmental liaison with the Department of 
Justice; 


to monitor domestic-law developments to ensure that inconsisten- 
cies with Canada's international legal obligations are identified; 


in liaison with the Bureau of Personnel, to develop and maintain 
within the career foreign service a supply of legally-qualified 
personnel to staff legal positions in the Department and at 
posts. 
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The Legal Advisory Diviston is divided into four sections. The 
Economic Section advises on the legal aspects of Canada's inter- 
national economic relations. The Treaty Section advises on treaty- 
interpretation questions, assists in the preparation and inter- 
pretation of international agreements, ensures that treaties 
entered into by Canada are concluded in accordance with Canada's 
international. and domestic legal obligations, maintains treaty 
records, registers treaties with the United Nations, publishes 
treaties in the Canada Treaty Series and tables them in Parlia- 
ment. The Constitutional and Advisory Section advises on the 
constitutional aspects of Canada's international relations, on 
questions relating to recognition of states and governments, 

on human rights matters, on questions of asylum, on diplomatic 
and consular privileges and immunities, and such other inter- 
national legal matters as do not fall within the designated 
responsibilities of other sections in the Bureau. The Claims 
Section is concerned with the protection of the interests of 
Canadian citizens and the Canadian Government arising out of 
injury or damage to Canadian property abroad, 


The Legal Operattons Diviston serves as the operational arm of the 
Department for a number of international legal activities, many of 
which are closely connected with the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies. It has particular responsibility for Canada's 
position on subjects under discussion in the Sixth (Legal) 
Committee of the United Nations General Assembly, as well as 
Subjects, such as the law of the sea and outer space, that are 
dealt with in other committees of the Assembly. The Legal Operations 
Division is organized into four sections. The Law of the Sea 
Section deals with maritime legal questions, including territorial 
waters, fishing-zones and the continental shelf, questions of 
Arctic sovereignty, and the peaceful uses of the seabed and its 
resources beyond the limits of national jurisdiction. The Environ- 
mental and Fisheries Law Section co-ordinates the Canadian approach 
to international legal activities in the field of human environ- 
ment and deals with pollution questions having a relation to the 
law of the sea and the protection of Canadian fisheries. The United 
Nations and Legal Planning Section is responsible for most United 
Nations legal and humanitarian-law questions and assists in the 
planning of Canadian policy on quasi-legal matters, as well as 
co-ordinating departmental relations with the international-law 
academic community in Canada. The Private International Law Section 
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assists the legal profession and the public with the administration 
of private international law, particularly international civil 
practice and procedure pertaining to the service and authentication 
of documents in legal proceedings abroad and the furthering of 
extradition proceedings to and from Canada. 


The Bureau of Consular Services deals with all consular matters 
except the issuing and control of passports and other travel docu- 
ments that are the business of the Passport Office. The Director- 
General is responsible to the Under-Secretary of State for External 
Affairs for managing the consular function of the Bureau and for 
exercising general supervision over the Consular Policy and 
Research Division and the Consular Operations Division. Within 

the framework of these two broad areas - policy and operations -, 
the Bureau, besides dealing with the constant flow of enquiries 
from the Canadian public, has the major responsibility of giving 
daily guidance and instructions to Canadian posts, particularly 
with regard to assisting the rapidly-increasing number of Canadians 
travelling in all parts of the world. 


The Consular Policy and Research Divtsion is responsible for the 
drafting of consular agreements with other countries; for. tendering 
advice on consular policies and procedures and assessing their 
implications for a variety of activities, including Canadian merchant 
shipping, immigration and citizenship matters; for completing and 
amending the Manual of Consular Instructions; for preparing and 
issuing circular documents of instructions to posts abroad; for 
conducting consular training programs; for developing consular 
policy research and undertaking special projects; for publication 

of the departmental publication Informatton for Canadians Travelling 
Abroad; and for maintaining liaison with other departments or 
organizations concerned with matters of consular policy. 


The Consular Operations Dtviston is responsible for providing 
advice and instructions to posts with respect to Canadians in 
difficulty abroad, including those who are ill, have sustained 
injury, or are in detention or temporarily destitute; for giving 
them, where warranted, financial aid on a recoverable basis to 
relieve immediate distress or to enable them to return to Canada; 
for facilitating arrangements in connection with the death of 
Canadians abroad and the settlement of estates; for authorizing 
the issuance of diplomatic and courtesy visas to foreign officials; 
for answering enquiries in matters pertaining to travel abroad; 
for providing consular advice to Canadians in Canada on such 
matters as dual nationality, adoptions, etc.; for providing 
assistance in obtaining birth, marriage, death, and other official 
documents from certain foreign countries; for contingency planning 
and for maintenance of a register of Canadian residents abroad. 
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The Passport Office, which is directly responsible to one of the 
Assistant Under-Secretaries, issues passports to Canadian citizens. 
This is done in Canada through the main Passport Office in Ottawa 
and through regional offices in Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, 
Halifax, Edmonton and Winnipeg. Regional passport offices also 
carry out local functions as required on behalf of other divisions 
and bureaux of the Department, such as meeting foreign dignitaries 
and visiting journalists, providing local assistance in consular 
matters, etc. Abroad, service is provided through Canadian diplo- 
matic missions and consular and trade offices. 


The Passport Office issues certificates of identity and United 
Nations Refugee Convention travel documents to non-Canadians 
legally landed and currently residing in Canada who are eligible 
to receive them. It also provides limited consular and passport 
service on behalf of certain newly-independent Commonwealth 
countries that do not have diplomatic missions accredited to 
Canada. 


During 1972, 530,000 passports were issued for citizens residing 
in Canada and 34,000 were issued by posts abroad for Canadians 
travelling or residing outside Canada. In addition, 1,300 United 
Nations Refugee Convention travel documents and 2,200 certificates 
of identity were issued. Growth in public demand for passport 
services has increased by 165 per cent in the past ten years. 


The Bureau of United Nations Affairs, which consists of two 
divisions, United Nations Economic and Social Affairs and United 
Nations Political and Institutional Affairs, provides advice on 

and co-ordinates the implementation of Canadian policy towards 

the United Nations and the related "family" of Specialized Agencies 
and other bodies, A major function of the Bureau and its divisions 
is to assist in the appointment, briefing and co-ordination of the 
work of Canadian delegates who participate from time to time in 
nearly all of these bodies that offer an opportunity to advance 
Canadian policy objectives. In addition to its major co-ordinating 
responsibility, the Bureau has a variety of operational responsibi- 
lities and servces as the headquarters link with the Permanent 
Missions in Geneva and New York, as well as with other Canadian 
missions in respect of the UN tasks they discharge. 


As its names suggests, the United Nattons Political and Instituttonal 
Affatrs Divtston has the task of assessing, on a continuing basis, 
the political implications of developments in the Security Council, 
the General Assembly and other UN organs, and examining the institu- 
tional development of the United Nations system and administrative 
and procedural questions. 
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The United Nattons Economie and Soctal Affairs Diviston is 
responsible for the co-ordination of Canadian policy and activity 
on UN issues of social and economic development, particularly as 
regards the Economic and Social Council and its subsidiary organs, 
the special bodies of the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies. International questions of social policy, human rights 
and humanitarian affairs, and the status of women, fall within 

the purview of this division. 


The Bureau of Public Affatrs has been established to bring 
together management activities of the Department that are 
essentially devoted to relations with the public or sections of 
the public at home and abroad. The purpose of this grouping is 

to seek to ensure correlation of the several activities involved. 
The component units are: the Academic Relations Division, the 
Cultural Affairs Division, the Information Division, the World 
Exhibitions Program and the Historical Division. 


The Academte Relattons Divtston is responsible for co-ordinating 
and promoting relations between the Department and academic and 
para-academic groups active in fields related to studies and re- 
search in international relations. The division is also concerned 
with encouraging participation by internationalist scholars and 
professionals in the current analysis and long-term formulation 

of Canadian foreign policy. To these ends, the division sets up 
and maintains programs for the establishment and development of 
contacts with individuals and organizations, such as meetings of 
consultation, seminars and other forms of exchange. 


In co-operation with other divisions, the Academic Relations 
Division invites academics and organizations to undertake research, 
on a contract basis, on international relations and foreign policy 
Subjects. It arranges the secondment to universities, on a yearly 
basis, of senior departmental officers ("foreign service visitors") 
to engage in teaching, discussion, research and other activities 
relating to international affairs. Each year the division draws 

up a list of officers who are prepared to participate in seminars 
at universities or speak to the interested groups, as part of its 
Speakers' program. 


Generally speaking, the division's aim to encourage an informed 
continuing dialogue and constructive criticism between officials 
“engaged in the pursuit and implementation of foreign policy and 
those scholars who devote themselves to study and research in 
international affairs. 
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The Cultural Affatrs Divtston is responsible for the conduct of 
cultural relations between Canada and other countries as far as 
these contacts occur through intergovernmental channels. It also 
maintains liaison with other agencies, both official and private, 
with a view to making Canada better known through its cultural and 
educational activities, It has specific responsibility for the 
governmental aspects of Canada's membership in the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) and 
provides departmental liaison with the Canadian National Commission 
for UNESCO. The division's duties include primary responsibility 
for negotiating and administering cultural programs with other 
countries and developing cultural and academic exchanges with 

them (such as scholarship awards, invitations to scholars and 
artists, tours by performing arts groups and art exhibitions). 

It performs a liaison function in matters of education with inter- 
national implications, and is responsible for co-ordinating 
arrangements for Canadian participation in international education 
conferences and in the work of the education committees of the 
OECD, UNESCO and the Commonwealth Secretariat. It arranges for 
Canadian participation in cultural events outside Canada, such as 
festivals of the arts and crafts, selected international exhibitions 
and competitions, and participation by foreign artists and cultural 
personalities in similar events in Canada. It helps keep Canadian 
cultural organizations informed of cultural activities outside the 
country and provides general assistance to Canadian students, 
artists and professors going abroad. It has a book-presentation 
program that arranges donations of Canadian books to libraries 
abroad, and it handles questions arising from international agree- 
ments on intellectual property and copyright. 


The Information Diviston has two main functions: (1) to spread 
abroad the knowledge and understanding of Canada and of the 
Canadian people and (2) to provide information on Canada's external 
policy and the work of the Department of External Affairs to 
Canadians as well as citizens of other countries. The division 
produces a variety of publications, such as Statements and Speeches, 
Reference Papers, Reprints, the departmental bimonthly journal 
Internattonal Perspectives, Canada Weekly and several booklets 

and folders in English, French and a number of foreign languages. 
It also purchases certain Canadian publications in quantity for 
distribution abroad. In association with the National Film Board, 
the division organizes the distribution of films by Canadian posts. 
It co-operates with Information Canada/Expositions in the provision 
of display materials to posts for trade fairs and exhibitions in 
other countries. It is responsible for liaison between the Depart- 
ment and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (CBC), and for co- 
operation with the CBC International Service. The division has a 


visits program under which prominent journalists are brought to Canada. 
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The World Exhtbtttons Program is concerned with liaison with and 
representation at the International Bureau of Exhibitions in Paris. 
It co-ordinates the handling of invitations to take part in world 
exhibitions, determines interdepartmental interest and makes 
recommendations. It aiso provides for the organization and direction 
of Canadian participation in worid exhibitions. 


The Htstorteal Divtsion is responsible for the archive activities 
of the Department, for historical work in the realm of foreign 
affairs, and for the preparation of background material on inter- 
national issues for use in the Department. The division deals 
with requests from scholars studying Canada's external relations 
for access to departmental records and assists them in their 
research when possible. It also conducts the Department's program 
of oral history. 


One of the major tasks of this division is the compilation and 
editing of state papers in the continuing series entitled Docwnents 
on Canadian External Relations, six volumes of which have already 
been published. The seventh and eighth volumes will appear shortly, 
and editorial work on future volumes, which will bring the series 
down to 1947, is well advanced. 


The Division also serves as a link with the Pan-American Institute 
of Geography and History, an official Agency of the Organization 
of American States. 


The Bureau of Co-ordination co-ordinates and develops policies 
concerning provincial participation in Canada's international 
relations and Canada's role in the institutions and activities 

of the Commonwealth and of La Francophonie. It comprises three 
divisions: Federal-Provincial Co-ordination, Commonwealth Institu- 
tions and Francophone Institutions. 


The Federal-Provineial Co-ordination Division is primarily concerned 
with developing policies and procedures whereby the international 
interests of the provinces will be satisfied in a manner compatible 
with federal responsibility for the conduct of Canada's inter- 
national relations. Thus the division seeks to co-ordinate the 
activities of the other divisions, of Canadian posts abroad and 

of other federal departments and agencies, in order to ensure that 
Canada's international activities fully reflect its federal 
character, It attempts to keep in regular and close contact with 
provincial officials in order to remain aware of the aims and 
policies of the provinces concerning international questions of 
interest to them. And it continues to develop more effective 
procedures for continuing consultation on the many aspects of 
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Canada's international activity that are of interest to both the 
provincial and federal governments. 


In addition, the division provides a number of services to the 
provinces. It places the Department's network of posts abroad 

and its extensive telecommunications facilities at the disposal 
of provincial officials. It arranges and co-ordinates the 
constantly-increasing number of visits of provincial officials 
abroad and of foreign officials to the provinces. It facilitates 
contacts between the provinces and foreign governments within 

the framework of normal international practice. It seeks to 
ensure that provincial officials are represented on Canadian dele- 
gations to international conferences dealing with matters of 
interest to the provinces. It consults with the provinces on a 
regular basis concerning Canadian accession to international 
agreements touching on areas of internal provincial jurisdiction. 
And it continues to develop procedures that will make it possible 
to distribute to the provinces on a regular basis miscellaneous 
information and documentation relating to the international 
aspects of provincial interests. 


The Commonwealth Institutions Divtston has general responsibility 
for co-ordinating the implementation of Government policies in 
relation to the Commonwealth and for the Government's involvement 
in the consultative and co-operative activities of the association. 
This involves facilitating Canadian participation in the Common- 
wealth heads of government meetings and both the regular and 

ad hoc Commonwealth meetings at the ministerial and official 
levels. With respect to Commonwealth functional co-operation, 

the division, in conjunction with other government departments 

and agencies, advises on Canada's participation in the numerous 
Commonwealth governmental co-operative programs. In carrying 

out these functions, the division serves as the focal point in 
Canada for communications with the Commonwealth Secretariat, the 
body charged with providing the central organization for joint 
consultation and co-operation in many fields. In addition to these 
duties, the division has an advisory and liaison role concerning 
Canadian involvement with the almost 300 governmental and non- 
governmental institutions, associations and organizations that 
operate on a Commonwealth basis. In discharging these responsibi- 
lities, the division works towards the maintenance and growth 

of the increasingly valuable co-operative and consultative arrange- 
ments that are characteristic of the Commonwealth's role today. 


The Francophone Institutions Diviston supervises Canada's multila- 
teral relations with the countries, institutions and private inter- 
national associations belonging to La Francophonie, a cultural 
community that involves more than 30 countries throughout the world. 
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In the governmental sphere, the division plays a role in the 
formulation and implementation of Canadian multilateral policy 
with regard to French-speaking countries, and in the co-ordination 
of Canada's contributions to intergovernmental franeophone institu- 
tions and their programs. Since 1970, La Francophonie has acted 
through the Agency for Cultural and Technical Co-operation, which 
consists of 24 member countries, one associate state and one 
participating government, Quebec. The division co-ordinates the 
formulation of Canada's position in the deliberations of the 
various bodies of the Agency and ensures that the Federal 
Government and the provinces concerned participate in its programs 
and activities. 


The division also co-ordinates federal and provincial participation 
in the two major francophone conferences of which Canada is a 
member, namely the Conference of Education Ministers and the 
Conference of Youth and Sports Ministers of French-speaking 
Countries. 


In the non-governmental sphere, it provides liaison with private 
international francophone associations and organizations and 
lends them its support with a view to promoting effective and 
representative Canadian participation. 


The admintstrative bureaux, which constitute the rest of the 
headquarters bureaux structure, are Communications and General 
services, Finance and Administration, and Personnel. These support 
bureaux run the machinery for the widely-dispersed operations of 
the Department and, in consultation with the area bureaux, help 

to administer its resources. 


The Bureau of Communications and General Services consists of the 
Central Services Division, the Library Services Division, the 
Records Management Division and the Telecommunications Division. 


The Central Services Division provides a variety of common Support 
services to the Department at headquarters in Ottawa. It develops 
the detailed requirements for office accommodation, furnishings 
and equipment in the Lester B. Pearson Building, It administers 
telephone services and parking at headquarters. It is also 
responsible for the preparation and editing of manuals, reports 
and circular documents required for the efficient administration 
of the Department. 


The Library Services Division maintains a main library and one 


branch library at departmental headquarters. Besides making avail- 
able to officers and others information relevant to the work of the 
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Department, the division functions as a research library for 
university professors and students as well as other researchers 
both from Canada and abroad. The Library Services Division assists 
with the planning and establishment of reference libraries at 
posts. It maintains these libraries by purchasing books and other 
documents, providing advice in the selection of library systems 
and procedures, training post library personnel and making avail- 
able research and bibliographic services. 


The Records Management Division is charged with the custody and 
management of records at departmental headquarters and exercises 
functional control over records at posts. It is responsible for 
the processing of all official correspondence by means of a 
classification and indexing system uniformly applied throughout 
the Department. It is also responsible for scheduling valuable 
records for retention and valueless ones for destruction. It 
provides research and reference services for the retrieving of 
information contained in inactive as well as active records. It 
also provides reproduction and distribution services for posts 
of copies of their correspondence required for information 
purposes. 


The Records Management Division is also responsible for providing 
diplomatic bag and mail services, messengers and official trans- 
portation. It also maintains a fleet of vehicles for the trans- 
portation of departmental personnel, mail and supplies. 


The Telecommunteations Division is responsible for the administering 
and operation of the Canadian diplomatic communications system, 
which provides telegram, teletype and telex service between 

Ottawa and posts abroad. It is also responsible for the operation 

of the Diplomatic Courier Service between Ottawa and the posts 
abroad. In addition, the division arranges for the provision, 
installation and maintenance of telephone equipment at selected 
posts, conducts training courses for communicators, technicians 

and other departmental personnel and is responsible for buying, 
leasing and maintaining all equipment used in the system. 


The Bureau of Finance and Administration provides Support services 

to the Department through four divisions -- Finance, Management 
Services, Matériel Management and Property Management. As directed 
by the Government, these support services are provided on an inte- 
grated basis for most Government operations abroad except operational 
military formations. In accordance with Government policy, the 
Department has adopted a decentralized system of financial manage- 
ment that increases the flexibility and effectiveness of program- 
management in the field. 
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The Finance Divtston provides a wide range of accounting and 
financial services to the Department, including the preparation 

and suomission to the Treasury Board of annual program-forecasts and 
estimates, the maintenance of financial controls over departmental 
accounts, fiscal accounting and reporting to the Receiver General, 
cash forecasting to the Department of Finance, preparation of the 
departmental section of Publie Accounts, and the verification of 
expenditures and revenues to ensure compliance with Parliamentary, 
executive and departmental authorities. 


As a result of the integration of administrative support services 
for foreign operations, the division determines the financial pro- 
cedures followed by all Canadian Government departments at posts. 


The division also provides advise and assistance to headquarters 
bureaux and divisions and to posts on accounting and reporting and 
on the interpretation of policy guidelines and regulations, super- 
vises the management reporting system, arranges payments of grants, 
contributions and assessments to international organizations, 
administers two working-capital advances to finance post operations 
and loans to Government employees posted abroad, provides revenue- 
accounting and collection services and prepares special forecasts 
and statements as required. 


The Management Services Division acts, in general, as an internal 
management and systems consultant for the Department. It studies 
particular situations and problems at headquarters or posts. 


A particular aim of this division is the gradual development of an 
integrated management-information system to serve all the needs of 
the Department. To attain this goal, the division is responsible 
for reviewing and assessing, before they are implemented, all new 
computer applications proposed anywhere in the Department. In 
addition, the division programs all computers after they have 

been installed. 


The Matériel Management Diviston is responsible for ensuring the 
adequacy of matériel(2) support for those Canadian Government 

posts and agencies outside Canada whose operations have been 
integrated for administrative support, as well as for the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs headquarters. Its detailed responsibilities 
include determination of requirements, cataloguing, shipment and 
distribution, storage, maintenance and repair, accounting for 

assets on hand and ultimate disposal of matériel when it is beyond 
further use. Of particular significance is the procurement, through 
selected sources, of furnishings and equipment for chanceries, 
official residences and staff accommodations, including the develop- 


Defined by the Treasury Board as all moveable public property ex- 
cept money obtained by a department in support of its operations. 
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ment of major interior-design schemes for furniture and furnishings, 
and the specifying and acquisition of special technical and domestic 
electrical and mechanical equipment appropriate for use under 
peculiar and adverse climatic conditions and in under-developed 
technological environments. 


The Property Management Division is responsible for the provision, 
management, maintenance and operation of property abroad for 
chanceries, offices, official residences, staff housing, ancillary 
buildings and grounds, either through building purchase, construc- 
tion or Government lease. This service is provided for all inte- 
grated federal departments with overseas accommodation requirements, 
except operational military establishments, The Government-owned 
and -leased accommodation is managed, maintained and operated 

in accordance with policy and technical guidance provided by the 
division and administered by the posts. 


The Bureau of Personnel consists of the Personnel Planning and 
Development Division, the Personnel Operations Division and the 
Staff Relations and Compensation Division. 


The Personnel Planning and Development Divtston is responsible for 
manpower planning, including the forecasting, accounting for and 
reporting of personnel employment; the designation of positions 
with respect to Canada's two official languages; the development 
and implementation of training programs, including language- 
training; the conduct of special projects and studies with the 

aim of increasing managerial effectiveness and making the best 

use of staff resources; and the administration of a position- 
classification system for the determination of the relative worth 
of departmental jobs. 


The Personnel Operations Division is responsible for the recruiting, 
assignment, posting, secondment, transfer and separation of 
Canada-based personnel in the Department, including officers, 
clerks, stenographers, communicators, security guards and specialist 
personnel (a total of 2,837 as of June 30, 1974). The division is 
also responsible for the implementation of the appraisal and pro- 
motion system for all categories of personnel. In addition, it 

deals with the administrative arrangements relating to assignments 
abroad and the designations of personnel of other departments 

and agencies at posts. Finally, it is responsible for career 
development and counselling, as well as for a broad variety of 
general personnel matters associated with the operational aspects 

of the assignments of foreign service personnel. 


The Staff Relations and Compensation Divtston is responsible for 
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the development, review and administration of policy on foreign 
service terms and conditions of service, as well as on travel and 
removal; the management and administration of pay and compensation 
services and policy governing accommodation abroad; leave and 
attendance; retirement program and superannuation; employee 
participation in hospital and medical insurance plans; staff 
relations; the health and safety of employees abroad; personnel 
welfare counselling; the development and implementation of systems 
and procedures consequent upon statutory provisions, central 
agency directives and collective bargaining agreements; the 
administration of locally-engaged employees abroad; the making of 
travel and removal arrangements for departmental as well as for 
foreign operations personnel of the Departments of Industry, Trade 
and Commerce, and Manpower and Immigration; the development and 
administration of special voting procedures for all public servants 
abroad. 


Canada's diplomatic missions and consular offices form an integral 
part of the Department. Heads of diplomatic and consular posts 
report to the Secretary of State for External Affairs and receive 
their instructions from him. 


The diplomatic staff of an embassy consists of the ambassador, 
assisted by one or more foreign service officers, who may also be 
assigned consular duties to the extent required by the volume of 
consular work. Where separate consular offices exist, they operate 
under the general supervision of the head of the diplomatic mission 
in the country, while receiving instructions in matters of detail 
from the appropriate division in the Department. 


Part of the work of a post is to distribute information about 
Canada. In a few places this is done by full-time information 
officers; elsewhere it is undertaken by other officers. Where there 
are no diplomatic or consular representatives, trade commissioners 
or other Canadian Government officials stationed in the country do 
this work. 


In some cases officers of other departments of the Canadian Govern- 
ment -- commercial, immigration, military, naval, air or others -- 
are attached to missions. Though responsible to their departmental 
heads in Ottawa, they also work under the general supervision and 
direction of the head of the mission. 


The work of a mission is: 


to conduct negotiations with the government to which it is 
accredited; 
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to keep the Canadian Government fully informed of political or 
other developments of significance in the country in which it 
is serving; 

to watch over Canada's interests in the country; 

to serve Canadians in the country; 


to make information about Canada available. 


A constant flow of communications keeps the missions and the 
Department in Ottawa in close touch on all such matters. 


Those entering the external service of Canada do so on a career 
basis under the merit system. Only Canadian citizens are eligible 
for admission. 


RP/C 
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AREA DIVISIONS AND COUNTRIES FOR WHICH EACH IS RESPONSIBLE 


Bureau of African and Middle Eastern Affatrs 


African Affairs I Division 


African Affairs II Division 


Angola Algeria 
Botswana Burundi 
Ethiopia Cameroon 
Gambia Central African Republic 
Ghana Chad 

Kenya Congo 

Lesotho Dahomey 
Liberia Equatorial Guinea 
Malawi Gabon 
Mauritius Guinea 
Mozambique Ivory Coast 
Namibia Madagascar 
Nigeria Mali 
Guinea-Bissau Mauritania 
Rhodesia Morocco 

Sierra Leone Niger 

Somalia Rwanda 

South Africa Spanish Sahara 
Sudan Senegal 
Swaziland Togo 

Tanzania Tunisia 

Uganda Upper Volta 
Zambia Zafre 


Middle Eastern Division 


Bahrein 
Egypt 
Iran 
Iraq 
Israel 
Jordan 
Kuwait 
Lebanon 
Libya 
Oman 
Qatar 
Saudi Arabia 
Syria 


Union of Arab Emirates 
Yemen, Democratic Republic of (South Yemen) 
Yemen Arab Republic (North Yemen) 


Ones 


Bureau of Astan and Pactftie Affatrs 


East Asia Division Pacific Division 
Burma Australia 
Cambodia Fiji 
China, People's Republic of Indonesia 
Hong Kong Japan 
Laos | Korea, Republic of 
Mongolia Malaysia 
Thailand Nauru 
Viet-Nam, Democratic Republic of New Zealand 
Viet-Nam, Republic of Oceania 

. Philippines 
Samoa 
Singapore 
Tonga 


South Asia Division 


Afghanistan 
Bangladesh 
Bhutan 

India ; 
Maldive Islands 
Nepal 

Pakistan 

Sikkim 

Sri Lanka 


Bureau of European Affatrs 


Eastern European Division Northwestern European Division 


Albania Britain 
Bulgaria Denmark 
Czechoslovakia Finland 
German Democratic Republic Iceland 
Hungary Ireland 
Poland Norway 

Romania Sweden 

Weis. Sei. 

Yugoslavia 


Western European Division 


Andorra Greece Monaco 
Austria Holy See Netherlands 
Belgium Italy Portugal 
Cyprus Liechtenstein San Marino 
France Luxembourg Spain 
Federal Republic of Germany Malta Switzerland 
Turkey 


Bureau of Western Hemtsphere Affatrs 


Caribbean Division 


Bahamas 

Barbados 

Belize 

Bermuda 

British Virgin Islands 
Cayman Islands 

Grenada 

Guyana 

Jamaica 

Montserrat 

Trinidad and Tobago 
Turks and Caicos 

West Indies Associated States 


United States of America Division 


Puerto Rico 
United States of America 
U.S. Virgin Islands 


Latin American Division 


Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 

El Salvador 
Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Netherlands Antilles 
Nicaragua 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


From Confederation in 1867 until 1914, Canada's position in the 
British Empire was essentially that of a self-governing colony, 

whose external relations were directed and controlled by the Imperial 
Government in Great Britain through the Colonial Office and through 
the Governor General. By 1914, however, Canada and the other British 
dominions had acquired considerable de facto power in the field of 
external relations. Therefore, partly because of its increasing 
importance in world affairs and partly out of a growing desire for 
autonomous status, which had been fostered particularly during the 
First World War, Canada sought, within the existing constitutional 
framework of the Empire, a fuller control over its own external 
relations -- a process that culminated in the Imperial Conference of 
1926. 


Canada's first efforts concerning its own external relations, in the 
early 1900s, took the form merely of creating improved administrative 
machinery at home. The first formal suggestion that a separate de- 
partment be established to deal with external relations on the pre- 
cedent of the government structure in Australia came in 1907 from 
Joseph (later Sir Joseph) Pope, then Under-Secretary of State. 


In May 1909, under the Government of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, which in- 
troduced a bill, Parliament authorized the establishment of a 
"Department of External Affairs". The title indicated that it was 
to deal with Canada's relations with other governments within the 
British Empire and with foreign states. The act creating the 
Department placed it under the Secretary of State, with an Under- 
Secretary of State for External Affairs ranking as the permanent 
deputy head of the Department. The establishment of the Department 
involved no constitutional change. 


In 1912, an amending act was passed placing the Department directly 
under the Prime Minister instead of the Secretary of State, and 
from April 1 of that year the Prime Minister held the portfolio of 
Secretary of State for External Affairs. The appointment of a 
separate minister for the Department was considered from time to 
time, but no action was taken until March 1946, when a bill was 
introduced to repeal the section of the act of 1912 providing that 
the Prime Minister should be the Secretary of State for External 
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Affairs. The bill was passed on April 2 and five months later, on 

September 4, 1946, the announcement was made of the appointment of 

the Honourable Louis St. Laurent as the first Separate Secretary of 
State for External Affairs. 


The Department began with a small staff consisting of the Under- 
Secretary (Joseph Pope), two chief clerks and four clerks. In 1912 
an Assistant Under-Secretary was added and in 1913 a Legal Adviser. 


The gradual recognition of Canadian autonomy in international affairs 
and the growth of Canadian responsibilities abroad made expansion in- 
evitable. After 1920, it became increasingly evident that Canada's 
interests could no longer be conveniently handled by the British 
diplomatic and consular authorities. The new Department began to 
develop into an agency for the direct administration of Canada's eXx- 
ternal affairs. 


In 1921, the Office of the High Commissioner in London was placed 
under the control of the Department. In 1925, a Canadian Advisory 
Officer (subsequently called Permanent Representative) was appointed 
to represent Canada in Geneva at various conferences and Assemblies 
of the League of Nations and to keep the Canadian Government 
informed of the activities of the League and of the International 
Labour Office. 


An advance of the first importance in the Department's development 
came as the result of an agreement reached at the Imperial Conference 
of 1926 by which the Governor General ceased to represent the British 
Government and became solely the personal representative of the 
Sovereign. This brought about two changes: (1) As the British 
Government was now without a representative in Canada, it appointed, 

in 1928, a High Commissioner to represent it at Ottawa; (2) after 
July 1, 1927, correspondence from the Dominions Office in London and 
from foreign governments was directed to the Secretary of State for 
External Affairs instead of to the Governor General. 


Before the establishment of the Department, a high commissioner had 
been appointed to represent Canada in London (in 1880) and a repre- 
sentative in Paris (in 1882), neither of whom had diplomatic status. 
In addition, Canada was represented abroad in the closing years of 
the nineteenth century by trade commissioners and immigration offi- 
cials. They were appointees of individual departments of the 
Canadian Government and did not enjoy diplomatic status. Negotia- 
tions with foreign countries were conducted through the British 
Foreign Office and dealings with other parts of the Empire through — 
the Colonial Office, with Canadian representatives frequently 
included in negotiations. Canadian interests abroad were handled 
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by British diplomatic and consular authorities. All communications 
to other governments were made through the Governor General in 
those early years. 


Before 1920, Canada had no independent diplomatic representative 
abroad, although as early as 1920 it was agreed by the British and 
Commonwealth Governments, and by the United States Government, 

that a Canadian minister could be appointed to Washington. The 
appointment was made in 1926, and the first Canadian legation was 
opened in Washington early in 1927. This was followed in 1928 by 
the appointment of the Commissioner-General in Paris as 

Minister to France, and, in 1929, by the opening of a legation in 
Tokyo. At about the same time, the United States, France and Japan 
opened legations in Ottawa. 


The expansion of the service was thereafter interrupted by the 
depression of the Thirties. The three years of rapid growth from 
1926 to 1929 were followed by a decade of consolidation. The next 
Step in the exchange of diplomatic representatives with other 
countries was taken when Belgium sent a minister to Ottawa in 1937; 
in January 1939, Canada established legations in Belgium and the 
Netherlands. 


With the outbreak of the Second World War, it became imperative that 
Canada have closer and more direct contact with other governments of 
the Commonwealth, with the allied governments and with certain other 
foreign governments. The day after Canada's separate declaration of 
war on September 10, 1939, it was announced that the Canadian 
Government would send high commissioners to Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa and Ireland. The governments of these countries 
reciprocated. The appointment in 1941 of a high commissioner to 
Newfoundland recognized the importance of that country to the 
defence of Canada. 


The increasing magnitude of Canada's war effort and its growing 
international commitments led to a rapid increase of diplomatic 
exchanges with foreign countries. In 1942, by reciprocal agreement, 
Canada appointed ministers to the U.S.S.R. and China. During the 
war, a Single Canadian minister was accredited to a number of 
allied governments then functioning in London or Cairo: those of 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Norway, Poland 
and Yugoslavia. (Canada also received ministers from each of these 
governments.) After the liberation of France, the Minister, 
following a period in Algiers as representative to the French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation, returned to Paris, with the rank of 
Ambassador. Separate missions are now established in the capitals 
of all these countries. 
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The establishment of diplomatic relations with Latin America was 
another wartime development. In 1941, Canadian legations were 
opened in Brazil and Argentina (the Minister to the latter was also 
accredited in 1942 to Chile), and these countries sent their first 
ministers to Ottawa. Diplomatic representatives were sent to Mexico 
and Peru in 1944 and to Cuba in 1945. The decision to open missions 
in Latin America was based not only on the development of intra- 
American trade but also on the conviction that a closer understanding 
was necessary to the solution of common problems during the war, 
when several Latin American countries became allies. Canada now 

has diplomatic relations with all countries in Latin America. 


Canada's external affairs services continued to expand following the 
war. Embassies were opened in a number of countries and, after 1947, 
high commissioners were accredited to India and Pakistan and 
subsequently to most of the other new members of the Commonwealth. 

In the 1960s, Canada also developed its diplomatic relations in the 
French-speaking world, particularly the newly-independent French- 
language states of Africa. 


During and after the war, Canada participated in the general trend 
toward the elevation of legations to embassy status. In 1943, most 
of the large Canadian missions abroad became embassies. Since then, 
certain of the new missions mentioned above were opened as embassies, 
while others, such as the missions in Italy and Switzerland, were 
raised to the rank of embassies later. 


Membership in the United Nations has increased Canada's responsibili- 
ties outside its own borders, and Canada has been represented on 
various organs of the United Nations since its formation in San 
Francisco in 1945. After Canada's election, for a term, to the 
Security Council in September 1947, a Permanent Canadian Delegation 
was established in New York in January 1948, and later in the year 

a small office was also opened in Geneva, the European headquarters 
of the world body. In view of the increasing responsibilities 
Canada has assumed in the organization since that time (e.g., 
Palestine truce supervision, UN Military Observer Group in India and 
Pakistan, United Nations Emergency Force, United Nations Operation 
in the Congo, and other UN undertakings), both these offices, now 
called permanent missions, have been expanded. 


Canada was one of the founding members of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization in 1949, and has played an active role in it. In May 
1952, on the establishment of the North Atlantic Council, a 
Canadian Permanent Delegation was set up in Paris to represent 
Canada's NATO interests. When, in October 1967, the headquarters | 
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(a) 


of the NAC moved to Brussels, the Canadian Delegation moved with it. 
Canada maintains in Paris a Permanent Delegation to the Organization 
for Economic Co-operation and Development. In addition to 
representing Canada on these permanent international bodies and 
their various committees, officials of the Department of External 
Affairs have been members of Canadian delegations at a large number 
of international conferences in recent years. 


Today, Canada conducts its external relations with some 125 countries 
through the following channels: 


Embasstes in: Algeria, Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 
Cameroon, Chile, People's Republic of China, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, Ethiopia, Finland, France, 

the Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, the Holy 
See, Hungary, Indonesia, Iran, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Ivory Coast, 
Japan, Republic of Korea, Lebanon, Mexico, Morocco, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Pakistan, Peru, the Philippines, Poland, Portugal, Saudi 
Arabia, Senegal, South Africa, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Thailand, 
Tunisia, Turkey, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 

United States of America, Venezuela, Yugoslavia, Zaire. 


Non-Restdent Ambassadors to: Afghanistan, Bahrein, Bolivia, 
Bulgaria, Burma, Burundi, the Central African Republic, Chad, the 
Popular Republic of the Congo, Dahomey, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Gabon, Guinea, Honduras, Iceland, Iraq, Jordan, 
Kuwait, Liberia, Libya, Luxembourg, Madagascar, Mali, Mauritania, 
Mongolia, Nepal, Nicaragua, Niger, Oman, Panama, Paraguay, Qatar, 
Romania, Rwanda, Somali Republic, Sudan, Syria, Togo, United Arab 
Emirates, Upper Volta, Uruguay, the Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam; 
the Republic of Viet-Nam; 


High Commtsstons tn: Australia, Bangladesh, Barbados, Britain, 
Ghana, Guyana, India, Jamaica, Kenya, Malaysia, New Zealand, 
Nigeria, Singapore, Sri Lanka, Trinidad and Tobago, Tanzania, 
Zambia; 


Non-Restdent High Commtsstoners to: Bahamas, Botswana, Cyprus, 
Fiji, the Gambia, Grenada, Lesotho, Malta, Mauritius, Sierra Leone, 
Swaziland, Tongo, Uganda, Western Samoa; 


Commtsstoner in: Hong Kong; 


Non-Resident Commtsstoners to: Belize, the West Indies Associated 
States; 
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(g) Consulates General in: Atlanta, Bordeaux, Boston, Chicago, 
Dusseldorf, Hamburg, Los Angeles, Marseilles, Melbourne, Milan, 
New Orleans, New York, San Francisco, Seattle, Sydney; 


(h) Consulates in: Belfast, Birmingham, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, 
Detroit, Glasgow, Manchester, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, Rio de 
Janeiro, San Juan, Sao Paulo, Stuttgart; 


(i) WNon-Restdent Consul General in: Monaco; 
(j) Won-Restdent Consul in: San Marino; 

(k) Honorary Consulate-General in: Reykjavik; 
(1) Military Misston in: Berlin; 


(m) Canadtan Permanent Mitsstons to: United Nations (New York), United 
Nations (Geneva), Conference of the Committee on Disarmament 
(Geneva), United Nations Industrial Development Organization (UNIDO) 
(Vienna) and International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) (Vienna); 


(n) Canadian Permanent Delegations to: North Atlantic Council 
(Brussels), United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) (Paris), Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development (OECD) (Paris), Conference on Security 
and Co-operation in Europe (CSCE) (Geneva), Mutual and Balanced 
Force Reduction Talks (MBFR) (Vienna); 


(0) Canadtan Observer Misston to: Organization of American States 
(Washington); 


(p) Canadian Misston (restdent in Brussels) to the European Communtttes: 
European Economic Community (EEC), European Atomic Energy Agency 
(EAEC), European Coal and Steel Community (ECSC). 


Functions of the The main functions of the Department of External Affairs are: 
Department 
(a) The supervision of relations between Canada and other countries 
and of Canadian participation in international organizations; the 
protection and promotion of Canadian interests abroad; 


(b) the collation and evaluation of information regarding developments 
likely to affect Canada's international relations; 


(c) correspondence with other governments and their representatives in 
Canada; 
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(d) the negotiation and conclusion of treaties and other international 
agreements; 


(e) the representation of Canada in foreign capitals and at inter- 
national conferences; 


(f) assistance to Canadians travelling abroad. 


Organization The headquarters organization of the Department of External Affairs 
in Ottawa is designed to ensure strength and flexibility, and to encourage 
the closest possible co-ordination between the discharge of 
operational responsibilities and the continuous development of the 
policy framework within which operations must be conducted. 


The Under-Secretary bears general responsibility for departmental 
policy and operations. With the five Assistant Under-Secretaries, 
he and the Associate Under-Secretary form a team responsible for 
the main areas of foreign policy. Collectively, they constitute 
what is known as the Under-Secretarial Group. 


In order that top management might be free to concentrate on policy 
formulation and direction, responsibility for departmental operations 
within established policy was some time ago delegated to the 
directors-general of a number of bureaux composing the main body of 
the Department. These main units, whose formation was the principal 
focus of the new organization, gather most of the divisions of the 
Department into three groups: area, functional and administrative. 
The most obvious structural characteristic of the new organization 
is the degree of its decentralization. The new structure is meant 
to exploit the advantages offered by adoption of the idea of 
country planning and management. By its very nature, such a 
conception facilitates differentiation between matters that require 
decisions to be taken at the senior management level and those that 
can be made at the level of management immediately responsible for 
the direction of operations. 


The Under- Associated with the exercise of the Under-Secretary 's responsibi- 
Secretarial Group lities are certain functions that must be carried out under the 
direct control of the Under-Secretarial group -- such as security 
and relations with the diplomatic corps. The Press Office is 
associated with the Under-Secretarial group. In addition, the 
Central Staff and the Operations Centre provide direct assistance 
to the Under-Secretarial Group and perform a liaison and co- 
ordinating function. The Director-General of Personnel is also 
special adviser to the Under-Secretary on foreign service appoint- 
ments and related policies. The Policy Analysts Group, which has 
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particular responsibility for longer-term considerations, also 
reports directly to the Under-Secretary, as do the Bureau of 
Seeurtty and Intelligence Ltatson, the Protocol Dtvision, the 
Spectal Research Bureau, the Inspection Service, the Departmental 
Adviser on Btlingualism and the Chief Air Negotiator. 


The Press Offtce is concerned with the Department's relations 
with the press, radio and television regarding Canadian foreign 
policy. It prepares press conferences for the Secretary of State 
for External Affairs and makes press arrangements for inter- 
national conferences at home and abroad and for visiting dignita- 
ries. It also provides posts with timely reports on Canadian 

news and Government policy to help them deal with the local 
press. 


The Operattons Centre was set up to improve the ability of the 
Department and the Government to react quickly and to alert 
ministers and officials to reports and events of immediate 
Significance for Canadian interests. Special task forces are 
often formed to deal with crises, and are located physically 

in the Centre, thus providing a useful focal point for decision- 
making and information-gathering. 


The Central Staff consists of a number of largely autonomous 
units acting as a secretariat for the Minister and the Under- 
Secretarial Group. It is headed by a Chairman, to whom the- 
Operations Centre also reports. The Central Staff provides 
direct assistance to senior management and also acts as a co- 
ordinating and liaison unit designed to expedite departmental 
business. 


The Poltey Analysts Group was established to develop and analyze 
major policy options and objectives, with particular attention 
to long-range considerations. PAG co-ordinates Departmental policy 
Studies to ensure their relevance to Canada's chief foreign 
policy goals, identifies possible gaps in policy or areas where 
short-term and long-term policies may be incompatible, and main- 
tains contact with other policy-planning and -analysis groups - 
governmental, private and academic. Finally, it assists in ex- 
tending and improving foreign policy co-ordination amongst the 
departments concerned. The Chairman of PAG reports directly to 
the USSEA and is a member of the Under-Secretarial Group. 


The Bureau of Security and Intelligence Liatson (which does not 
fit into the area, functional or administration groups) deals 
with the security aspects of the Department's operations and is. 
responsible for the conduct of liaison on security and intelli- 
gence matters. 
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The Chief Air Negotiator is responsible for the conduct of an 
extensive series of bilateral negotiations. He reports to the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Civil Aviation, which is responsi- 
ble for co-ordinating domestic and international civil-aviation 
matters and making recommendations as appropriate to the Minister 
of Transport and the Secretary of State for External Affairs. 


The Protocol Division exercises a responsibility for ceremonial 
on occasions requiring attendance by the Minister, departmental 
officials and the diplomatic corps. It handles the accreditation 
of foreign and Commonwealth representatives in Canada, facilitates 
their establishment here and endeavours to assist them to carry 
out their duties. It also sees to the formalities arising out of 
the appointment of Canadian heads of post and Canadian consuls 
posted to other countries. It resolves questions of diplomatic 
privileges and immunities that affect foreign missions to Canada 
and Canadian missions abroad. It plans and organizes state and 
official visits to Canada, and in addition to arranging the 
hospitality required by these visits makes the arrangements for 
other official hospitality offered by the Department of External 
Affairs and some other departments of government. 


The Department provides administrative support for the Spectal 
Research Bureau. 


The Inspectton Service, which reports direct to the Under-Secretary, 
is responsible for carrying out systematic independent reviews 

and appraisals of departmental operations both at posts abroad 

and at headquarters. It seeks to assist all levels of management 

in the effective discharge of their responsibilities by furnish- 

ing them with objective analyses, appraisals, comments and 
recommendations. It also assists the Interdepartmental Committee 

on External Relations (ICER) by on-the-spot appraisals of the 
integration of support services at posts. 


The Departmental Adviser on Bilingualism supervises the co- 
ordination of departmental policies on bilingualism and administers 
language tests. The Adviser on Bilingualism is also responsible 

for the quality of texts prepared by the Department and supervises 
a team of writer-researchers composed of five people in Ottawa and 
one in Brussels. His Office maintains liaison between the Depart- 
ment and the Office of the Commissioner of Official Languages and 
other agencies concerned with bilingualism. 


The area divisions are distributed amongst the Bureaux of African 


and Middle Eastern Affairs, Asian and Pacific Affairs, European 
Affairs and Western Hemisphere Affairs. Each division is responsi- 
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Functional bureaux 


ble for a number of the countries that make up the region adminis- 
tered by the bureau to which it belongs.(1) The Bureau of 

African and Middle Eastern Affairs comprises the African Affairs 
I, African Affairs II and Middle Eastern Divisions; the Bureau of 
Asian and Pacific Affairs, the East Asia, Pacific and South Asia 
Divisions; the Bureau of European Affairs, the Eastern European, 
Northwestern European and Western European Divisions; and the 
Bureau of Western Hemisphere Affairs, the Caribbean, Latin 
American and United States of America Divisions. 


Corresponding to the area bureaux are a number of bureaux organized 
on a funettonal basis: Economic and Scientific Affairs; Defence 

and Arms Control Affairs; Legal Affairs; Consular Affairs; United 
Nations Affairs; Public Affairs; and Co-ordination. 


Continuing co-operation between the functional and area bureaux 

is essential to the attainment of the Department's objectives. 
Each regional bureau, as the co-ordinating centre responsible for 
the shaping and management of country plans and programs, ensures 
that functional interests are appropriately reflected in post 
operations. Similarly, functional bureaux respect, in the manage- 
ment of their operations, the interests of the regional bureaux. 
The two perspectives are complementary, and together generate a 
sensitive and thorough approach to the complexities of the Depart- 
ment's operations. 


The Bureau of Economie and Setenttifie Affatrs co-ordinates and 
develops policy and initiatives touching on broader questions of 
major significance for Canada in international economic, scientific 
and environmental affairs. It comprises four divisions: Aid and 
Development; Commercial Policy; Transport, Communications and 
Energy; and Scientific Relations and Environmental Problems. 


The Atd and Development Division provides a focus for co-ordination 
of departmental views on aid-policy questions and a channel for 
consultation with the Canadian International Development Agency 

and with other government departments and agencies that have an 
interest in particular aspects of development-assistance activities, 
both bilateral and multilateral. The division also has responsibi- 
lity for consideration of those aspects of Canadian trade relations 
that have a bearing on the trading interests of developing countries, 
and provides liaison with the Export Development Corporation and 

the International Development Research Centre. It Supplies repre- 
sentation at relevant interdepartmental consultations on aid 
questions and on aspects of trade that relate to developing countries. 
It helps to staff Canadian delegations to international aid con- 
ferences, such as the Colombo Plan Consultative Committee, the 


a 


See Appendix. 
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United Nations Conference on Trade and Development, the United 
Nations Development Program, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development and the regional development 
banks to which Canada belongs. 


With the exception of the specific areas noted below, the 
Commercial Poltey Divtston has responsibility for general inter- 
national economic, trade and financial policy questions, including 
Canada's bilateral relations in these fields with all countries, 
and Canadian participation in international organizations and 
multilateral arrangements concerned with such matters. The 
exceptions referred to above are bilateral and multilateral 
foreign aid and development, and energy, transport and communica- 
tions questions. 


The Transport, Communications and Energy Diviston is primarily 
concerned with the external-affairs aspects of transport, communi- 
cations and energy, including bilateral and multilateral questions 
relating to atomic energy, bilateral civil aviation agreements, 
INTELSAT and other communications subjects, matters related to 

the export of strategic materials, multilateral energy relations 
with other countries, and Canadian participation in international 
Organizations dealing with energy, such as the Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Development and the Energy Co-ordinating 
Group. This division has responsibility for matters concerning the 
International Atomic Energy Agency; the entry into force of the 
Treaty for the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons has given 
added importance to the Agency's safeguarding role. 


The Setenttfie Relattons and Environmental Problems Division was 
established in 1970 as a reflection of the growing importance of 
science, technology and environmental problems in the conduct of 
international relations. This division enables the Department to 
meet new responsibilities, and has concentrated existing activities, 
hitherto dispersed, in one unit. The division is concerned with 
international, largely intergovernmental, aspects of activities 
predominantly scientific and technical in nature, or relating to 
the preservation of the human environment. Divisional responsibi- 
lities also include the following: the conduct of scientific 
relations with other countries and international organizations, 
including the negotiation of agreements pertaining to scientific, 
technological and environmental matters; the provision of advice 
on scientific questions with foreign-policy implications; liaison 
and co-ordination with science-based departments and agencies; and 
the administrative direction of official scientific representation 
abroad. 
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The direct relations between foreign and defence policies re- 
quires close liaison between tne Department of External Affairs 
and other departments concerned, particularly the Department of 
National Defence. The Bureau of Defence and Arms Control Affairs, 
consisting of the Defence Relations Division and the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Division, is responsibie for these aspects of the 
Department's work. 


The co-ordination of Canadian foreign and defence policies in > 
connection with Canada's participation in North American defence, 
Canadian membership in NATO and other military activities abroad, 
including peace-keeping, is carried out through a variety of 
interdepartmental channels and groups in which the Department 

is represented. The Secretary of State for External Affairs is 

the Chairman of the Cabinet Committee on External Policy and 
Defence, the meetings of which are attended by the Under-Secretary 
and officials from the Department as required. The Department is 
also represented at meetings of the Defence Council in the Depart- 
ment of National Defence, and on various senior interdepartmental 
bodies that advise on aspects of defence policy. The Director- 
General of the Bureau is a member of the Canadian Section of the 
Canada-United States Permanent Joint Board on Defence, and the 
Bureau provides the Secretary of the Canadian Section of the 

PJBD. It also represents the Department on the Canada-U.S. Civil 
Emergency Planning Committee. 


The Bureau is responsible for the direction of Canadian participa- 
tion in the negotiations on Mutual and Balanced Force Reduction in 
Central Europe, which commenced in October 1973 in Vienna. It is 
supported in this task by an interdepartmental committee made up 
of representatives of the Departments of External Affairs and 
National Defence. 


The Defence Relations Diviston has the task of co-ordinating 
departmental views and preparing guidance for the departmental 
representatives on defence-related interdepartmental bodies, as 
well as providing advice on the defence aspects of Canada's bila- 
teral relations with various countries. In particular, it co- 
ordinates instructions for the Canadian delegation to the North 
Atlantic Council in Brussels, and preparations for the twice- 
yearly meetings of the Council in ministerial session. It provides 
guidance to the Department on a wide range of NATO-related matters, 
and co-ordinates Government action in the NATO context on such 
subjects aS armaments and communications-systems development, 
civil-emergency planning, non-military and scientific co-operation, 
and information activities. The division provides liaison primarily 
with the Department of National Defence on aspects of the financing 
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and staffing of Canada's NATO delegation and the NATO Inter- 
national Secretariat. 


The North American Defence Section co-ordinates Government policy 
and action on all aspects of North American defence, including 
Canadian participation in the Canada-U,S. Permanent Joint Board 
on Defence, which meets three times a year. 


The Military Assistance and Peacekeeping Section of the Defence 
Relations Division co-ordinates Canadian military-training 
assistance to developing countries (an activity that is financed 
through the Department's appropriations) and co-operates with the 
Department of National Defence in international peacekeeping 
matters, including the Canadian military contribution to United 
Nations operations such as the United Nations Force in Cyprus 
(UNFICYP), the United Nations Military Observer Group in India 
and Pakistan (UNMOGIP) and the United Nations Truce Supervision 
Organization in the Middle East (UNTSO), and United Nations 
operations in the Middle East (UNEF, UNDOF). This section is also 
responsible for Canada's relations with Cyprus. In addition, it 
assists in making arrangements for naval visits, clearances for 
military aircraft and the employment of Canadian Forces personnel 
or equipment in international relief operations abroad. 


The Arms Control and Dtsarmament Division is responsible for the 
formulation of advice and policy recommendations related to 
Canada's contribution to negotiations intended to arrest the arms 
race. It acts in close consultation with the Defence Relations 
Division and with the Directorate of Arms Control Policy of the 
Department of National Defence. The division prepares instructions 
for Canadian representatives participating in discussions in the 
United Nations General Assembly and the Conference of the Committee 
on Disarmament in Geneva, which is the negotiating body that 
reports annually to the UN General Assembly. The Committee is 
seeking agreements in such areas of arms control as the comprehen- 
Sive prohibition of nuclear-weapons tests and a ban on the develop- 
ment, production and stock-piling of chemical weapons. This 
division also assists in the formulation and co-ordination of 
Canadian policies on arms-control questions under consideration 

in NATO. Among these are (a) the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks 
(SALT) between the United States and the Soviet Union, on which 

the United States consults closely with its NATO allies, (b) the 
negotiations on Mutual and Balanced Force Reductions, and (c) the 
military aspects of the Conference on Security and Co-operation in 
Europe (CSCE). The division also co-operates with the Legal 
Operations Division and the Department of National Defence in 
preparing contributions to the Diplomatic Conference on Humanitarian 
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Law in Armed Conflict and to the International Red Cross Conference 
of Governmental Experts on Weapons Which Cause Unnecessary Suffering 
or Have Indiscriminate Effects. 


The Bureau of Legal Affairs consists of two division - Legal 
Advisory and Legal Operations - under the general policy direction 
of the Legal Adviser to the Department of External Affairs, who is 
also the Director General of Legal Affairs. Each of these divisions 
functions independently under its own director in close co- 
ordination with the other, with other divisions in the Department 
and with other departments of the Government. The functions of 

the Bureau are as follows: 


to advise the Department of External Affairs and the Canadian 
Government on matters of international law; 


to contribute to the progressive development of international 
law in the light of Canadian interests; 


to ensure the development and execution of Canadian foreign policy 
jn accordance with recognized or developing principles of inter- 
national law; 


to initiate, through appropriate consultation, reviews of 
established Canadian policy in the field of international legal 
affairs in the light of domestic and international developments 
and changing Canadian interests; to plan new initiatives as 
appropriate; 


to manage the execution of foreign policy in this area of 
responsibility, and to ensure the effective operation of the 
Bureau; 


to service enquiries from the public, and in particular from 
the legal profession, concerning both public and private inter- 
national-jiaw matters; 


to provide for departmental liaison with the Department of 
Justice; 


to monitor domestic-law developments to ensure that inconsisten- 
cies with Canada's international legal obligations are identified; 


in liaison with the Bureau of Personnel, to develop and maintain 
within the career foreign service a supply of legally-qualified 


personnel to staff legal positions in the Department and at 
posts. 
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The Legal Advisory Diviston is divided into four sections. The 
Economic Section advises on the legal aspects of Canada's inter- 
national economic relations. The Treaty Section advises on treaty- 
interpretation questions, assists in the preparation and inter- 
pretation of international agreements, ensures that treaties 
entered into by Canada are concluded in accordance with Canada's 
international and domestic legal obligations, maintains treaty 
records, registers treaties with the United Nations, publishes 
treaties in the Canada Treaty Sertes and tables them in Parlia- 
ment. The Constitutional and Advisory Section advises on the 
constitutional aspects of Canada's international relations, on 
questions relating to recognition of states and governments, 

on human rights matters, on questions of asylum, on diplomatic 
and consular privileges and immunities, and such other inter- 
national legal matters as do not fall within the designated 
responsibilities of other sections in the Bureau. The Claims 
Section is concerned with the protection of the interests of 
Canadian citizens and the Canadian Government arising out of 
injury or damage to Canadian property abroad, 


The Legal Operations Divtston serves as the operational arm of the 
Department for a number of international legal activities, many of 
which are closely connected with the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies. It has particular responsibility for Canada's 
position on subjects under discussion in the Sixth (Legal) 
Committee of the United Nations General Assembly, as well! as 
subjects, such as the law of the sea and outer space, that are 
dealt with in other committees of the Assembly. The Legal Operations 
Division is organized into four sections. The Law of the Sea 
Section deals with maritime legal questions, including territorial 
waters, fishing-zones and the continental shelf, questions of 
Arctic sovereignty, and the peaceful uses of the seabed and its 
resources beyond the limits of national jurisdiction. The Environ- 
mental and Fisheries Law Section co-ordinates the Canadian approach 
to international legal activities in the field of human environ- 
ment and deals with pollution questions having a relation to the 
law of the sea and the protection of Canadian fisheries. The United 
Nations and Legal Planning Section is responsible for most United 
Nations legal and humanitarian-law questions and assists in the 
planning of Canadian policy on quasi-legal matters, as well as 
co-ordinating departmental relations with the international-law 
academic community in Canada. The Private International Law Section 
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assists the legal profession and the public with the administration 
of private international law, particularly international. civil 
practice and procedure pertaining to the service and authentication 
of documents in jegal proceedings abroad and the furthering of 
extradition proceedings to and from Canada. 


The Bureau of Consular Services deals with all consular matters 
except the issuing and control of passports and other travel docu- 
ments that are the business of the Passport Office. The Director- 
General is responsible to the Under-Secretary of State for External 
Affairs for managing the consular function of the Bureau and for 
exercising general supervision over the Consular Policy and 
Research Division and the Consular Operations Division. Within 

the framework of these two broad areas - policy and operations -, 
the Bureau, besides dealing with the constant flow of enquiries 
from the Canadian public, has the major responsibility of giving 
daily guidance and instructions to Canadian posts, particularly 
with regard to assisting the rapidly-increasing number of Canadians 
travelling in all parts of the world. 


The Consular Poltey and Research Diviston is responsible for the 
drafting of consular agreements with other countries; for tendering 
advice on consular policies and procedures and assessing their 
implications for a variety of activities, including Canadian merchant 
shipping, immigration and citizenship matters; for completing and 
amending the Manual of Consular Instructions; for preparing and 
issuing circular documents of instructions to posts abroad; for 
conducting consular training programs; for developing consular 
policy research and undertaking special projects; for publication 

of the departmental publication Information for Canadians Travelling 
Abroad; and for maintaining liaison with other departments or 
organizations concerned with matters of consular policy. 


The Consular Operattons Divtston is responsible for providing 
advice and instructions to posts with respect to Canadians in 
difficulty abroad, including those who are ill, have sustained 
injury, or are in detention or temporarily destitute; for giving 
them, where warranted, financial aid on a recoverable basis to 
relieve immediate distress or to enable them to return to Canada; 
for facilitating arrangements in connection with the death of 
Canadians abroad and the settlement of estates; for authorizing 
the issuance of diplomatic and courtesy visas to foreign officials; 
for answering enquiries in matters pertaining to travel abroad; 
for providing consular advice to Canadians in Canada on such 
matters as dual nationality, adoptions, etc.; for providing 
assistance in obtaining birth, marriage, death, and other official 
documents from certain foreign countries; for contingency planning 
and for maintenance of a register of Canadian residents abroad. 
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The Passport Office, which is directly responsible to one of the 
Assistant Under-Secretaries, issues passports to Canadian citizens. 
This is done in Canada through the main Passport Office in Ottawa 
and through regional offices in Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, 
Halifax, Edmonton and Winnipeg. Regional passport offices also 
carry out local functions as required on behalf of other divisions 
and bureaux of the Department, such as meeting foreign dignitaries 
and visiting journalists, providing local assistance in consular 
matters, etc. Abroad, service is provided through Canadian diplo- 
matic missions and consular and trade offices. 


The Passport Office issues certificates of identity and United 
Nations Refugee Convention travel documents to non-Canadians 
legally landed and currently residing in Canada who are eligible 
to receive them. It also provides limited consular and passport 
service on behalf of certain newly-independent Commonwealth 
countries that do not have diplomatic missions accredited to 
Canada. 


During 1972, 530,000 passports were issued for citizens residing 
in Canada and 34,000 were issued by posts abroad for Canadians 
travelling or residing outside Canada. In addition, 1,300 United 
Nations Refugee Convention travel documents and 2,200 certificates 
of identity were issued. Growth in public demand for passport 
services has increased by 165 per cent in the past ten years. 


The Bureau of United Nations Affairs, which consists of two 
divisions, United Nations Economic and Social Affairs and United 
Nations Political and Institutional Affairs, provides advice on 

and co-ordinates the implementation of Canadian policy towards 

the United Nations and the related "family" of Specialized Agencies 
and other bodies. A major function of the Bureau and its divisions 
is to assist in the appointment, briefing and co-ordination of the 
work of Canadian delegates who participate from time to time in 
nearly all of these bodies that offer an opportunity to advance 
Canadian policy objectives. In addition to its major co-ordinating 
responsibility, the Bureau has a variety of operational responsibi- 
lities and servces as the headquarters link with the Permanent 
Missions in Geneva and New York, as well as with other Canadian 
missions in respect of the UN tasks they discharge. 


As its names suggests, the United Nations Political and Instituttonal 
Affairs Diviston has the task of assessing, on a continuing basis, 
the political implications of developments in the Security Council, 
the General Assembly and other UN organs, and examining the institu- 
tional development of the United Nations system and administrative 
and procedural questions. 
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The Untted Nattons Eeonomte and Soctal Affairs Divtston is 
responsible for the co-ordination of Canadian policy and activity 
on UN issues of social and economic development, particularly as 
regards the Economic and Social Council and its subsidiary organs, 
the special bodies of the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies. International questions of social policy, human rights 
and humanitarian affairs, and the status of women, fall within 

the purview of this division. 


The Bureau of Publte Affatrs has been established to bring 
together management activities of the Department that are 
essentially devoted to relations with the public or sections of 
the public at home and abroad. The purpose of this grouping is 
_to seek to ensure correlation of the several activities involved. 
The component units are: the Academic Relations Division, the 
Cultural Affairs Division, the Information Division, the World 
Exhibitions Program and the Historical Division. 


The Academic Relattons Diviston is responsible for co-ordinating 
and promoting relations between the Department and academic and 
para-academic groups active in fields related to studies and re- 
search in international relations. The division is also concerned 
with encouraging participation by internationalist scholars and 
professionals in the current analysis and long-term formulation 

of Canadian foreign policy. To these ends, the division sets up 
and maintains programs for the establishment and development of 
contacts with individuals and organizations, such as meetings of 
consultation, seminars and other forms of exchange. 


In co-operation with other divisions, the Academic Relations 
Division invites academics and organizations to undertake research, 
On a contract basis, on international relations and foreign policy 
subjects. It arranges the secondment to universities, on a yearly 
basis, of senior departmental officers ("foreign service visitors") 
to engage in teaching, discussion, research and other activities 
relating to international affairs. Each year the division draws 

up a list of officers who are prepared to participate in seminars 
at universities or speak to the interested groups, as part of its 
Speakers! program. 


Generally speaking, the division's aim to encourage an informed 
continuing dialogue and constructive criticism between officials 
engaged in the pursuit and implementation of foreign policy and 
those scholars who devote themselves to study and research in 
international affairs. 
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The Cultural Affatrs Divtston is responsible for the conduct of 
cultural relations between Canada and other countries as far as 
these contacts occur through intergovernmental channels. It also 
maintains liaison with other agencies, both official and private, 
with a view to making Canada better known through its cultural and 
educational activities, It has specific responsibility for the 
governmental aspects of Canada's membership in the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) and 
provides departmental liaison with the Canadian National Commission 
for UNESCO. The division's duties include primary responsibility 
for negotiating and administering cultural programs with other 
countries and developing cultural and academic exchanges with 

them (such as scholarship awards, invitations to scholars and 
artists, tours by performing arts groups and art exhibitions). 

It performs a liaison function in matters of education with inter- 
national implications, and is responsible for co-ordinating 
arrangements for Canadian participation in international education 
conferences and in the work of the education committees of the 
OECD, UNESCO and the Commonwealth Secretariat. It arranges for 
Canadian participation in cultural events outside Canada, such as 
festivals of the arts and crafts, selected international exhibitions 
and competitions, and participation by foreign artists and cultural 
personalities in similar events in Canada. It helps keep Canadian 
cultural organizations informed of cultural activities outside the 
country and provides general assistance to Canadian students, 
artists and professors going abroad. It has a book-presentation 
program that arranges donations of Canadian books to libraries 
abroad, and it handles questions arising from international agree- 
ments on intellectual property and copyright. 


The Information Diviston has two main functions: (1) to spread 
abroad the knowledge and understanding of Canada and of the 
Canadian people and (2) to provide information on Canada's external 
policy and the work of the Department of External Affairs to 
Canadians as well as citizens of other countries. The division 
produces a variety of publications, such as Statements and Speeches, 
Reference Papers, Reprints, the departmental bimonthly journal 
Internattonal Perspectives, Canada Weekly and several booklets 

and folders in English, French and a number of foreign languages. 
It also purchases certain Canadian publications in quantity for 
distribution abroad. In association with the National Film Board, 
the division organizes the distribution of films by Canadian posts. 
It co-operates with Information Canada/Expositions in the provision 
of display materials to posts for trade fairs and exhibitions in 
other countries. It is responsible for liaison between the Depart- 
ment and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (CBC), and for co- 
operation with the CBC International Service. The division has a 


visits program under which prominent journalists are brought to Canada. 
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The World Exhtbittons Program is concerned with liaison with and 
representation at the International Bureau of Exhibitions in Paris. 
It co-ordinates the handling of invitations to take part in world 
exhibitions, determines interdepartmental interest and makes 
recommendations. It aiso provides for tne organization and direction 
of Canadian participation in worid exhibitions. 


The Historical Division is responsible for the archive activities 
of the Department, for historical work in the realm of foreign 
affairs, and for the preparation of background material on inter- 
national issues for use in the Department. The division deals 
with requests from scholars studying Canada's external relations 
for access to departmental records and assists them in their 
research when possible. It also conducts the Department's program 
of oral history. 


One of the major tasks of this division is the compilation and 
editing of state papers in the continuing series entitled Doewnents 
on Canadian External Relations, six volumes of which have already 
been published. The seventh and eighth volumes will appear shortly, 
and editorial work on future volumes, which will bring the series 
down to 1947, is well advanced. 


The Division also serves as a link with the Pan-American Institute 
of Geography and History, an official Agency of the Organization 
of American States. 


The Bureau of Co-ordination co-ordinates and develops policies 
concerning provincial participation in Canada's international 
relations and Canada's role in the institutions and activities 

of the Commonwealth and of La Francophonie. It comprises three 
divisions: Federal-Provincial Co-ordination, Commonwealth Institu- 
tions and Francophone Institutions. 


The Federal-Provinetal Co-ordination Divtston is primarily concerned 
with developing policies and procedures whereby the international 
interests of the provinces will be satisfied in a manner compatible 
with federal responsibility for the conduct of Canada's inter- 
national relations. Thus the division seeks to co-ordinate the 
activities of the other divisions, of Canadian posts abroad and 

of other federal departments and agencies, in order to ensure that 
Canada's international activities fully reflect its federal 
character. It attempts to keep in regular and close contact with 
provincial officials in order to remain aware of the aims and 
policies of the provinces concerning international questions of 
interest to them. And it continues to develop more effective 
procedures for continuing consultation on the many aspects of 
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Canada's international activity that are of interest to both the 
provincial and federal governments. 


In addition, the division provides a number of services to the 
provinces. It places the Department's network of posts abroad 

and its extensive telecommunications facilities at the disposal 
of provincial officials. It arranges and co-ordinates the 
constantly-increasing number of visits of provincial officials 
abroad and of foreign officials to the provinces. It facilitates 
contacts between the provinces and foreign governments within 

the framework of normal international practice. It seeks to 
ensure that provincial officials are represented on Canadian dele- 
gations to international conferences dealing with matters of 
interest to the provinces. It consults with the provinces on a 
regular basis concerning Canadian accession to international 
agreements touching on areas of internal provincial jurisdiction. 
And it continues to develop procedures that will make it possible 
to distribute to the provinces on a regular basis miscellaneous 
information and documentation relating to the international 
aspects of provincial interests. 


The Commonwealth Institutions Division has general responsibility 
for co-ordinating the implementation of Government policies in 
relation to the Commonwealth and for the Government's involvement 
in the consultative and co-operative activities of the association. 
This involves facilitating Canadian participation in the Common- 
wealth heads of government meetings and both the regular and 

ad hoc Commonwealth meetings at the ministerial and official 
levels. With respect to Commonwealth functional co-operation, 

the division, in conjunction with other government departments 

and agencies, advises on Canada's participation in the numerous 
Commonwealth governmental co-operative programs. In carrying 

out these functions, the division serves as the focal point in 
Canada for communications with the Commonwealth Secretariat, the 
body charged with providing the central organization for joint 
consultation and co-operation in many fields. In addition to these 
duties, the division has an advisory and liaison role concerning 
Canadian involvement with the almost 300 governmental and non- 
governmental institutions, associations and organizations that 
operate on a Commonwealth basis. In discharging these responsibi- 
lities, the division works towards the maintenance and growth 

of the increasingly valuable co-operative and consultative arrange- 
ments that are characteristic of the Commonwealth's role today. 


The Francophone Instituttons Divtston supervises Canada's multila- 
teral relations with the countries, institutions and private inter- 
national associations belonging to La Francophonie, a cultural 
community that involves more than 30 countries throughout the world. 
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In the governmental sphere, the division plays a role in the 
formulation and implementation of Canadian multilateral policy 
with regard to French-speaking countries, and in the co-ordination 
of Canada's contributions to intergovernmental francophone institu- 
tions and their programs. Since 1970, La Francophonie has acted 
through the Agency for Cultural and Technical Co-operation, which 
consists of 24 member countries, one associate state and one 
participating government, Quebec. The division co-ordinates the 
formulation of Canada's position in the deliberations of the 
various bodies of the Agency and ensures that the Federal 
Government and the provinces concerned participate in its programs 
and activities. 


The division also co-ordinates federal and provincial participation 
in the two major franeophone conferences of which Canada is a 
member, namely the Conference of Education Ministers and the 
Conference of Youth and Sports Ministers of French-speaking 
Countries. 


In the non-governmental sphere, it provides liaison with private 
international francophone associations and organizations and 
lends them its support with a view to promoting effective and 
representative Canadian participation. 


The administrative bureaux, which constitute the rest of the 
headquarters bureaux structure, are Communications and General 
Services, Finance and Administration, and Personnel. These support 
bureaux run the machinery for the widely-dispersed operations of 
the Department and, in consultation with the area bureaux, help 

to administer its resources. 


The Bureau of Communications and General Services consists of the 
Central Services Division, the Library Services Division, the 
Records Management Division and the Telecommunications Division. 


The Central Services Diviston provides a variety of common support 
services to the Department at headquarters in Ottawa. It develops 
the detailed requirements for office accommodation, furnishings 
and equipment in the Lester B. Pearson Building. It administers 
telephone services and parking at headquarters. It is also 
responsible for the preparation and editing of manuals, reports 
and circular documents required for the efficient administration 
of the Department. 


The Ltbrary Services Division maintains a main library and one 


branch library at departmental headquarters. Besides making avail- 
able to officers and others information relevant to the work of the 


ee 
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Department, the division functions as a research library for 
university professors and students as well as other researchers 
both from Canada and abroad. The Library Services Division assists 
with the planning and establishment of reference libraries at 
posts. It maintains these libraries by purchasing books and other 
documents, providing advice in the selection of library systems 
and procedures, training post library personnel and making avail- 
able research and bibliographic services. 


The Records Management Divtston is charged with the custody and 
management of records at departmental headquarters and exercises 
functional control over records at posts. It is responsible for 
the processing of all official correspondence by means of a 
classification and indexing system uniformly applied throughout 
the Department. It is also responsible for scheduling valuable 
records for retention and valueless ones for destruction. It 
provides research and reference services for the retrieving of 
information contained in inactive as well as active records. It 
also provides reproduction and distribution services for posts 
of copies of their correspondence required for information 
purposes. 


The Records Management Division is also responsible for providing 
diplomatic bag and mail services, messengers and official trans- 
portation. It also maintains a fleet of vehicles for the trans- 
portation of departmental personnel, mail and supplies. 


The Telecommunteations Division is responsible for the administering 
and operation of the Canadian diplomatic communications system, 
which provides telegram, teletype and telex service between 

Ottawa and posts abroad. It is also responsible for the operation 

of the Diplomatic Courier Service between Ottawa and the posts 
abroad. In addition, the division arranges for the provision, 
installation and maintenance of telephone equipment at selected 
posts, conducts training courses for communicators, technicians 

and other departmental personnel and is responsible for buying, 
leasing and maintaining all equipment used in the system. 


The Bureau of Finance and Admintstration provides support services 

to the Department through four divisions -- Finance, Management 
Services, Matériel Management and Property Management. As directed 
by the Government, these support services are provided on an inte- 
grated basis for most Government operations abroad except operational 
military formations. In accordance with Government policy, the 
Department has adopted a decentralized system of financial manage- 
ment that increases the flexibility and effectiveness of program- 
management in the field. 
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The Finance Division provides a wide range of accounting and 
financial services to the Department, including the preparation 

and submission to the Treasury Board of annual program-forecasts and 
estimates, the maintenance of financial controls over departmental 
accounts, fiscal accounting and reporting to the Receiver General, 
cash forecasting to the Department of Finance, preparation of the 
departmental section of Public Accounts, and the verification of 
expenditures and revenues to ensure compliance with Parliamentary, 
executive and departmental authorities. 


As a result of the integration of administrative support services 
for foreign operations, the division determines the financial pro- 
cedures followed by ail Canadian Government departments at posts. 


The division also provides advise and assistance to headquarters 
bureaux and divisions and to posts on accounting and reporting and 
on the interpretation of policy guidelines and regulations, super- 
vises the management reporting system, arranges payments of grants, 
contributions and assessments to international organizations, 
administers two working-capital advances to finance post operations 
and loans to Government employees posted abroad, provides revenue- 
accounting and collection services and prepares special forecasts 
and statements as required. 


The Management Services Diviston acts, in general, as an internal 
management and systems consultant for the Department. It studies 
particular situations and problems at headquarters or posts. 


A particular aim of this division is the gradual development of an 
integrated management-information system to serve all the needs of 
the Department. To attain this goal, the division is responsible 
for reviewing and assessing, before they are implemented, all new 
computer applications proposed anywhere in the Department. In 
addition, the division programs all computers after they have 

been installed. 


The Matériel Management Diviston is responsible for ensuring the 
adequacy of matériel(2) support for those Canadian Government 

posts and agencies outside Canada whose operations have been 
integrated for administrative support, as well as for the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs headquarters. Its detailed responsibilities 
include determination of requirements, cataloguing, shipment and 
distribution, storage, maintenance and repair, accounting for 

assets on hand and ultimate disposal of matériel when it is beyond 
further use. Of particular significance is the procurement, through 
selected sources, of furnishings and equipment for chanceries, 
official residences and staff accommodations, including the develop- 


(2) Defined by the Treasury Board as all moveable public property ex- 
cept money obtained by a department in support of its operations. 
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ment of major interior-design schemes for furniture and furnishings, 
and the specifying and acquisition of special technical and domestic 
electrical and mechanical equipment appropriate for use under 
peculiar and adverse climatic conditions and in under-developed 
technological environments. 


The Property Management Diviston is responsible for the provision, 
management, maintenance and operation of property abroad for 
chanceries, offices, official residences, staff housing, ancillary 
buildings and grounds, either through building purchase, construc- 
tion or Government lease. This service is provided for all inte- 
grated federal departments with overseas accommodation requirements, 
except operational military establishments. The Government-owned 
and -leased accommodation is managed, maintained and operated 

in accordance with policy and technical guidance provided by the 
division and administered by the posts. 


The Bureau of Personnel consists of the Personnel Planning and 
Development Division, the Personnel Operations Division and the 
Staff Relations and Compensation Division. 


The Personnel Planning and Development Diviston is responsible for 
manpower planning, including the forecasting, accounting for and 
reporting of personnel employment; the designation of positions 
with respect to Canada's two official languages; the development 
and implementation of training programs, including language- 
training; the conduct of special projects and studies with the 

aim of increasing managerial effectiveness and making the best 

use of staff resources; and the administration of a position- 
classification system for the determination of the relative worth 
of departmental jobs. 


The Personnel Operations Diviston is responsible for the recruiting, 
assignment, posting, secondment, transfer and separation of 
Canada-based personnel in the Department, including officers, 
clerks, stenographers, communicators, security guards and specialist 
personnel (a total of 2,837 as of June 30, 1974). The division is 
also responsible for the implementation of the appraisal and pro- 
motion system for all categories of personnel. In addition, it 

deals with the administrative arrangements relating to assignments 
abroad and the designations of personnel of other departments 

and agencies at posts. Finally, it is responsible for career 
development and counselling, as well as for a broad variety of 
general personnel matters associated with the operational aspects 

of the assignments of foreign service personnel. 


The Staff Relations and Compensation Divtsion is responsible for 
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the development, review and administration of policy on foreign 
service terms and conditions of service, as well as on travel and 
removal; the management and administration of pay and compensation 
services and policy governing accommodation abroad; leave and 
attendance; retirement program and superannuation; employee 
participation in hospital and medical insurance plans; staff 
relations; the health and safety of employees abroad; personnel 
welfare counselling; the development and implementation of systems 
and procedures consequent upon statutory provisions, central 
agency directives and collective bargaining agreements; the 
administration of locally-engaged employees abroad; the making of 
travel and removal arrangements for departmental as well as for 
foreign operations personnel of the Departments of Industry, Trade 
and Commerce, and Manpower and Immigration; the development and 
administration of special voting procedures for al] public servants 
abroad. 


Canada's diplomatic missions and consular offices form an integral 
part of the Department. Heads of diplomatic and consular posts 
report to the Secretary of State for External Affairs and receive 
their instructions from him. 


The diplomatic staff of an embassy consists of the ambassador, 
assisted by one or more foreign service officers, who may also be 
assigned consular duties to the extent required by the volume of 
consular work. Where separate consular offices exist, they operate 
under the general supervision of the head of the diplomatic mission 
in the country, while receiving instructions in matters of detail 
from the appropriate division in the Department. 


Part of the work of a post is to distribute information about 
Canada. In a few places this is done by full-time information 
officers; elsewhere it is undertaken by other officers. Where there 
are no diplomatic or consular representatives, trade commissioners 
or other Canadian Government officials stationed in the country do 
this work. 


In some cases officers of other departments of the Canadian Govern- 
ment -- commercial, immigration, military, naval, air or others -- 
are attached to missions. Though responsible to their departmental 
heads in Ottawa, they also work under the general supervision and 
direction of the head of the mission. 


The work of a mission is: 


to conduct negotiations with the government to which it is 
accredited; 
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to keep the Canadian Government fully informed of political or 
other developments of significance in the country in which it 
is serving; 

to watch over Canada's interests in the country; 

to serve Canadians in the country; 


to make information about Canada available. 


A constant flow of communications keeps the missions and the 
Department in Ottawa in close touch on all such matters. 


Those entering the external service of Canada do so on a career 
basis under the merit system. Only Canadian citizens are eligible 
for admission. 


RP/C 
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AREA DIVISIONS AND COUNTRIES FOR WHICH EACH IS RESPONSIBLE 


Bureau of Afrtean and Middle Eastern Affairs 


African Affairs I Division African Affairs II Division 
Angola Algeria 
Botswana Burundi 
Ethiopia Cameroon 
Gambia Central African Republic 
Ghana Chad 
Kenya Congo 
Lesotho Dahomey 
Liberia Equatorial Guinea 
Malawi Gabon 
Mauritius Guinea 
Mozambique Ivory Coast 
Namibia Madagascar 
Nigeria Mali 
Guinea-Bissau Mauritania 
Rhodesia Morocco 
Sierra Leone Niger 
Somalia Rwanda 
South Africa Spanish Sahara 
Sudan Senegal 
Swaziland Togo 
Tanzania Tunisia 
Uganda Upper Volta 
Zambia Zatre 


Middle Eastern Division 


Bahrein 

Egypt 

Iran 

Iraq 

Israel 

Jordan 

Kuwait 

Lebanon 

Libya 

Oman 

Qatar 

Saudi Arabia 

Syria 

Union of Arab Emirates 

Yemen, Democratic Republic of (South Yemen) 
Yemen Arab Republic (North Yemen) 


Seyler 


Bureau of Astan and Pactfte Affatrs 


East Asia Division Pacific Division 
Burma Australia 
Cambodia Pin 
China, People's Republic of Indonesia 
Hong Kong Japan 
Laos | Korea, Republic of 
Mongolia Malaysia 
Thailand Nauru 
Viet-Nam, Democratic Republic of New Zealand 
Viet-Nam, Republic of Oceania 

Philippines 
Samoa 
Singapore 
Tonga 


South Asia Division 


Afghanistan 
Bangladesh 
Bhutan 
India 
Maldive Islands 
Nepal 
Pakistan 
Sikkim 
Sri Lanka 
Bureau of European Affatrs 

Eastern European Division Northwestern European Division 
Albania Britain 
Bulgaria Denmark 
Czechoslovakia Finland 
German Democratic Republic Iceland 
Hungary Ireland 
Poland Norway 
Romania Sweden 
BeSeoe Rs 


Yugoslavia 


Western European Division 


Andorra Greece Monaco 
Austria Holy See Netherlands 
Belgium Italy Portugal 
Cyprus Liechtenstein San Marino 
France Luxembourg Spain 
Federal Republic of Germany Malta Switzerland 


Turkey 


Bureau of Western Hemtsphere Affatrs 


Caribbean Division 


Bahamas 

Barbados 

Belize 

Bermuda 

British Virgin Islands 
Cayman Islands 

Grenada 

Guyana 

Jamaica 

Montserrat 

Trinidad and Tobago 
Turks and Caicos 

West Indies Associated States 


United States of America Division 


Puerto Rico 
United States of America 
U.S. Virgin Islands 


Latin American Division 


Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 

El Salvador 
Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Netherlands Antilles 
Nicaragua 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Historical Background From Confederation in 1867 until 1914, Canada's position in the 
British Empire was essentially that of a self-governing colony, whose 
external relations were directed and controlled by the Imperial Govern- 
ment in Great Britain through the Colonial Office and through the 
Governor General. By 1914, however, Canada and the other British 
dominions had acquired considerable de facto power in the field of 
external relations. Therefore, partly because of its increasing im- 
portance in world affairs and partly out of a growing desire for 
autonomous status, which had been fostered particularly during the 
First World War, Canada sought, within the existing constitutional 
framework of the Empire, a fuller control over its own external rela- 
tions -- a process that culminated in the Imperial Conference of 1926. 


Canada's first efforts concerning its own external relations, in the 
early 1900s, took the form merely of creating improved administrative 
machinery at home. The first formal suggestion that a separate de- 
partment be established to deal with external relations on the pre- 
cedent of the government’ structure in Australia came in 1907 from 
Joseph (later Sir Joseph). Pope,- them Under-Secretary of State. 


In May 1909, under the Government of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, which in- 
troduced a bill, Parliament authorized the establishment of a "Depart- 
ment of External Affairs". The title indicated that it was to deal 
with Canada's relations with other governments within the British 
Empire and with foreign states. The act creating the Department 
placed it under the Secretary of State, with an Under-Secretary of 
State for External Affairs ranking as the permanent deputy head of 

the Department. The establishment of the Department involved no con- 
Stitutional change. 


In 1912, an amending act was passed placing the Department directly 
under the Prime Minister instead of the Secretary of State, and from 
April 1 of that year the Prime Minister held the portfolio of Secretary 
of State for External Affairs. The appointment of a separate minister 
for the Department was considered from time to time, but no action 

was taken until March 1946, when a bill was introduced to repeal the 
section of the act of 1912 providing that the Prime Minister should 

be the Secretary of State for External Affairs. The bill was passed 
on April 2 and five months later, on September 4, 1946, the announce- 
ment was made of the appointment of the Honourable Louis St. Laurent 
as the first separate Secretary of State for External Affairs. 
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Early Years 


Representation Abroad 


The Department began with a small staff consisting of the Under- 
Secretary (Joseph Pope), two chief clerks and four clerks. In 1912 
an Assistant Under-Secretary was added and in 1913 a Legal Adviser. 


The gradual recognition of Canadian autonomy in international affairs 
and the growth of Canadian responsibilities abroad made expansion in- 
evitable. After 1920, it became increasingly evident that Canada's 
interests could no longer be conveniently handled by the British 
diplomatic and consular authorities. The new Department began to 
develop into an agency for the direct administration of Canada’s ex- 
ternal affairs. 


In 1921, the Office of the High Commissioner in London was placed 
under the control of the Department. In 1925, a Canadian Advisory 
Officer (subsequently called Permanent Representative) was appointed 
to represent Canada in Geneva at various conferences and Assemblies 

of the League of Nations and to keep the Canadian Government informed 
of the activities of the League and of the International Labour Office. 


An advance of the first importance in the Department's development 

came as the result of an agreement reached at the Imperial Conference 
of 1926 by which the Governor General ceased to represent the British 
Government and became solely the personal representative of the 
Sovereign. This brought about two changes: (1) As the British Govern- 
ment was now without a representative in Canada, it appointed, in 1928, 
a High Commissioner to represent it at Ottawa; (2) after July 1, 1927, 
correspondence from the Dominions Office in London and from foreign 
governments was directed to the Secretary of State for External 

Affairs instead of to the Governor General. 


Before the establishment of the Department, a High Commissioner had 
been appointed to represent Canada in London (in 1880) and an Agent 
General in France (in 1882), neither of whom had diplomatic status. 

In addition, Canada was represented abroad in the closing years of 

the nineteenth century by trade commissioners and immigration officials. 
They were appointees of individual departments of the Canadian Govern- 
ment and did not enjoy diplomatic status. Negotiations with foreign 
countries were conducted through the British Foreign Office and 
dealings with other parts of the Empire through the Colonial Office, 
with Canadian representatives frequently included in negotiations. 
Canadian interests abroad were handled by British diplomatic and con- 
sular authorities. All communications to other governments were made 
through the Governor General in those early years. 


Before 1920, Canada had no independent diplomatic representative | 
abroad, although as early as 1920 it was agreed by the British and 
Commonwealth Governments, and by the United States Government, that a 
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Canadian minister could be appointed to Washington. The appointment 
was made in 1926, and the first Canadian legation was opened in 
Washington early in 1927. This was followed in 1928 by the appoint- 
ment of the former Commissioner-General in Paris as Minister to 
France, and, in 1929, by the opening of a legation in Tokyo. At about 
the same time, the United States, France and Japan opened legations 

in Ottawa. 


The expansion of the service was thereafter interrupted by the de- 
pression of the Thirties. The three years of rapid growth from 1926 
to 1929 were followed by a decade of consolidation. The next Step 
in the exchange of diplomatic representatives with other countries 
was taken when Belgium sent a minister to Ottawa in 1937; in January 
1939, Canada established legations in Belgium and the Netherlands. 


With the outbreak of the Second World War, it became imperative that 
Canada have closer and more direct contact with other governments of 
the Commonwealth, with the allied governments and with certain other 
foreign governments. The day after Canada's separate declaration of 
war on September 10, 1939, it was announced that the Canadian Govern- 
ment would send high commissioners to Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa and Ireland. The governments of these countries reciprocated. 
The appointment in 1941 of a high commissioner to Newfoundland 
recognized the importance of that country to the defence of Canada. 


The increasing magnitude of Canada's war effort and its growing inter- 
national commitments led to a rapid increase of diplomatic exchanges 
with foreign countries. In 1942, by reciprocal agreement, Canada 
appointed ministers to the U.S.S.R. and China. During the war, a 
Single Canadian minister was accredited to a number of allied govern- 
ments then functioning in London or Cairo: those of Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Norway, Poland and Yugoslavia. 
(Canada also received ministers from each of these governments. ) 
After the liberation of France, the Minister, following a period in 
Algiers as representative to the French Committee of National 
Liberation, moved to Paris, with the rank of ambassador. Separate 
missions are now established in the capitals of all these countries. 


The establishment of diplomatic relations with Latin America was 
another wartime development. In 1941, Canadian legations were opened 
in Brazil and Argentina (the Minister to the latter was also accredited rei 
in 1942 to Chile), and these countries sent their first ministers to 
Ottawa. Diplomatic representatives were sent to Mexico and Peru in 
1944 and to Cuba in 1945. The decision to open missions in Latin 
America was based not only on the development of intra-American trade 
but also on the conviction that a closer understanding was necessary 
to the solution of common problems during the war, when several Latin 
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American countries became allies. Canada now has diplomatic relations 
with all countries in Latin America. 


Canada's external affairs services continued to expand following the 
war. Embassies were opened in a number of countries and, after 1947, 
high commissioners were accredited to India and Pakistan and subse- 
quently to most of the other new members of the Commonwealth. In the 
1960s, Canada also developed its diplomatic relations in the French- 
speaking world, particularly the newly-independent French-language 
States of Africa. 


During and after the war, Canada participated in the general trend 
toward the elevation of legations to embassy status. In 1943, most 
of the large Canadian missions abroad became embassies. Since then, 
certain of the new missions listed above were opened as embassies, 
while others, such as the missions in Italy and Switzerland, were 
raised to the rank of embassies later. 


Membership in the United Nations has increased Canada's responsibili- 
ties outside its own borders, and Canada has been represented on 
various organs of the United Nations since its formation in San 
Francisco in 1945. After Canada's election, for a term, to the — 
Security Council in September 1947, a Permanent Canadian Delegation 
was established in New York in January 1948, and later in the year 

a small office was also opened in Geneva, the European headquarters 
of the world body. In view of the increasing responsibilities Canada 
has assumed in the organization since that time (e.g., Palestine 
truce supervision, UN Military Observer Group in India and Pakistan, 
United Nations Emergency Force, United Nations Operation in the Congo, 
and other UN undertakings), both these offices, now called permanent 
missions, have been expanded. 


Canada was one of the founding members of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization in 1949, and has played an active role in it. In May 
1952, on the establishment of the North Atlantic Council, a Canadian 
Permanent Delegation was set up in Paris to represent Canada’s NATO 
interests. When, in October 1967, the headquarters of the NAC moved 
to Brussels, the Canadian Delegation moved with it. Canada maintains 
in Paris a Permanent Delegation to the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development. In addition to representing Canada on 
these permanent international bodies and their various committees, 
officials of the Department of External Affairs have been members of 
Canadian delegations at a large number of international conferences 
in recent years. 


Today, Canada conducts its external relations with some 115 countries 
through the following channels: 
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Embasstes in: Algeria, Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Brazil. 
Cameroon, Chile, People's Republic of China, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Ethiopia, Finland, France, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, 

the Holy See, Hungary, Indonesia, Iran, Ireland, Israel, Italy, 
Ivory Coast, Japan, Lebanon, Mexico, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Pakistan, Peru, the Philippines, Poland, Portugal, Senegal, 
South Africa, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Thailand, Tunisia, 
Turkey, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Egypt, the 
United States of America, Venezuela, Yugoslavia, Zaire; 


Non-Restdent Ambassadors to: Afghanistan, Bolivia, Bulgaria, 
Burma, Burundi, the Central African Republic, Chad, the Popular 
Republic of the Congo, Dahomey, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Gabon, Guinea, Honduras, Iceland, Iraq, Jordan, 
the Republic of Korea, Kuwait, Liberia, Libya, Luxembourg, 
Madagascar, Mali, Mauritania, Morocco, Nepal, Nicaragua, Niger, 


Panama, Paraguay, Romania, Rwanda, Somali Republic, Sudan, Syria, 


Togo, Upper Volta, Uruguay; 

High Commissions in: Australia, Bangladesh, Britain, Ghana, 
Guyana, India, Jamaica, Kenya, Malaysia, New Zealand, Nigeria, 
Singapore, Sri Lanka, Trinidad and Tobago, Tanzania, Zambia; 
Non-Restdent High Commtsstoners to: Bahamas, Barbados, 
Botswana, Cyprus, Fiji, Gambia, Lesotho, Malta, Mauritius, 
Sierra Leone, Swaziland, Tonga, Uganda, Western Samoa; 


Commtsstoner tn: Hong Kong; 


Non-Restdent Commtsstoners to: British Honduras, the West 
Indies Associated States; 


Consulates General in: Atlanta, Bordeaux, Boston, Chicago, 
Dusseldorf, Hamburg, Los Angeles, Marseilles, Milan, New 
Orleans, New York, San Francisco, Seattle; 

Consulates in: Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, 
Minneapolis, Philadelphia, Rio de Janeiro, San Juan, Sao 
Paulo, Stuttgart; 

Non-Restdent Consul General tn: Monaco; 


Non-Restdent Consul in: San Marino; 


Honorary Consulate-General in: Reykjavik; 
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Functions of the 
Department 


(a) 


(b) 


Organization 
in Ottawa (1) 


Non-Restdent Military Misston to: Berlin; 


Canadtan Permanent Missions to: United Nations (New York), 
United Nations (Geneva), Conference of the Committee on 
Disarmament (Geneva), United Nations Industrial Development 
Organization (UNIDO) (Vienna) and International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA) (Vienna); — : 


Canadtan Permanent Delegations to: North Atlantic Council 
(Brussels), United Nations Educational, Scientific and 

Cultural Organization (UNESCO) (Paris), Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development (OECD) (Paris); 


Canadtan Observer Misston to: Organization of American States 
(Washington); 


Canadian Commtsstoner on: International Supervisory Commission 
for Laos; 


Canadtan Mtsston (restdent tn Brussels) to the European 
Communtttes: European Economic Community (EEC); European 
Atomic Energy Agency (EAEC); European Coal and Steel Communi ty 
(EGSC), 


The main functions of the Department of External Affairs are: 


The supervision of relations between Canada and other 
countries and of Canadian participation in international 
Organizations; the protection of Canadian interests abroad; 


the collation and evaluation of: information regarding 
developments likely to affect Canada's international 
relations; 


correspondence with other governments and their representatives 
in Canada; 


the negotiation and conclusion of treaties and other inter- 
national agreements; 


the representation of Canada in foreign capitals and at 
international conferences. 


The headquarters organization of the Department of External Affairs 
is designed to ensure strength and flexibility, and to encourage 
the closest possible co-ordination between the discharge of 
operational responsibilities and the continuous development of the 
policy framework within which operations must be conducted. 


See Appendix I. 
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The Under-Secretary and Associate Under-Secretary between them bear 
general responsibility for departmental policy and operations. With 
the five Assistant Under-Secretaries, they form a team responsible 
for the main areas of foreign policy. 


In order that top management might be free to concentrate on policy 
formulation and direction, responsibility for departmental operations 
within established policy was some time ago delegated to the directors- 
general of a number of bureaux composing the main body of the Depart- 
ment. Jhese main units, whose formation was the principal focus of the 
new organization, gather most of the divisions of the Department into 
three groups: area, functional and administrative. The most obvious 
structural characteristic of the new organization is the degree of 

its decentralization. The new structure is meant to exploit the ad- 
vantages offered by adoption of the idea of country planning and 
management. By its very nature, such a conception facilitates dif- 
ferentiation between matters that require decisions to be taken at 

the senior management level and those that can be made at the level 

of management immediately responsible for the direction of operations. 


The Under- Associated with the exercise of the Under-Secretary's responsibilities 

Secretarial Group are certain functions that must be carried out under the direct con- 
trol of the Under-Secretarial group -- such as security and relations 
with the diplomatic corps. The Press Office is associated with the 
Under-Secretarial group. In addition, the Central Staff and the 
Operations Centre provide a briefing and administrative assistance 
secretariat and perform a liaison and co-ordinating function. The 
Policy Analysts Group, which has particular responsibility for longer- 
term considerations, also reports directly to the Under-Secretary, 
as do the Bureau of Security and Intelligence Liaison, the Protocol 
Diviston, the Special Research Bureau, the Inspection Service and 
the Departmental Adviser on Bilingualism. 


The Press Office is concerned with the Department's relations with the 
press, radio and television regarding Canadian foreign policy. It 
Prepares press conferences for the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs and makes press arrangements for international conferences at 
home and abroad and for visiting dignitaries. It also provides posts 
with timely reports of Canadian news and Government policy to help 
them deal with the local press. 


The Operations Centre was set up to improve the ability of the 
Department and the Government to react quickly and to alert ministers 
and officials to reports and events of immediate significance for 
Canadian interests. During periods of tension, the Centre has pro- 
vided a necessary focal point for decision-making and information- 
gathering. On several occasions, a special task force has been 
formed and located physically in the Centre. 
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Area Bureaux 


The Centre is associated with certain other small units, collectively 
known as the Central Staff, intended to assist the Minister and his 
senior officials by serving as an expediting and liaison group. 


The Poltey Analysts Group was established to assist in the development 
and analysis of major policy issues in the sphere of foreign affairs. 
It works closely with a number of similar organizations, both within 
and outside the Government. The Group also assists the Department 

in developing and applying new techniques of forecasting and future- 
oriented policy research. 


The Bureau of Securtty and Intelligence Liaison (which does not fit 
into the area, functional or administration groups) deals with the 
Security aspects of the Department's operations and is responsible 
for the conduct of liaison on security and intelligence matters. 


The Protocol Divtston handles matters of the accreditation and appoint- 
ment of foreign and Commonwealth representatives to Canada and of. 
Canadian representatives to other countries, resolves questions of 
diplomatic privileges and immunities, in respect both of foreign 
missions to Canada and Canadian missions abroad, and plans, organizes 
and manages state and official visits to Canada and the 

hospitality involved. 


The Department provides administrative support for the Spectal 
Research Bureau. 


The Inspeetton Service, which reports direct to the Under-Secretary, 
is responsible for carrying out systematic independent reviews and 
appraisals of departmental operations both at posts abroad and at 
headquarters. It seeks to assist all levels of management in the 
effective discharge of their responsibilities by furnishing them with 
objective analyses, appraisals, comments and recommendations. It 
also assists the Interdepartmental Committee on External Relations 
(ICER) by on-the-spot appraisals of the integration of support 
services at posts. 


The Departmental Adviser on Bilingualtsm supervises the co-ordination 
of departmental policies on bilingualism and administers language 
tests. 


The area divistons are distributed amongst the Bureaux of African and 
Middle Eastern Affairs, Asian and Pacific Affairs, European Affairs 
and Western Hemisphere Affairs. Each division is responsible for a 
number of the countries that make up the region administered by the 
bureau to which it belongs.(2) The Bureau of African and Middle 
Eastern Affairs comprises the African Affairs I, African Affairs. II 
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Functional Bureaux 


and Middle Eastern Divisions; the Bureau of Asian and Pacific Affairs, 
the East Asia, Pacific and South Asia Divisions; the Bureau of European 
Affairs, the Eastern European, Northwestern European and Western 
European Divisions; and the Bureau of Western Hemisphere Affairs, the 
Caribbean, Latin American and United States of America Divisions. 


Corresponding to the area bureaux are a number of bureaux organized 
on a funettonal basis: Economic and Scientific Affairs; Defence and 
Arms Control Affairs; Legal Affairs; Consular Affairs; United Nations 
Affairs; Public Affairs; and Co-ordination. 


A continuing dialogue between the functional and area bureaux is 
essential to the attainment of the Department's objectives. Each 
regional bureau, as the co-ordinating centre responsible for the 
Shaping and management of country plans and programs, ensures that 
functional interests are appropriately reflected in post operations. 
Similarly, functional bureaux respect, in the management of their 
operations, the interests of the regional bureaux. The two 
perspectives are complementary, and together generate a sensitive and 
thorough approach to the complexities of the Department's operations. 


The Bureau of Economie and. Scitentifte Affatrs co-ordinates and 
develops policy and initiatives touching on broader questions of 
major significance for Canada in international economic, scientific 
and environmental affairs. It comprises four divisions: Aid and 
Development; Commercial Policy; Transport, Communications and Energy; 
and Scientific Relations and Environmental Problems. 


The Atd and Development Diviston provides a focus for co-ordination 

of departmental views on aid-policy questions and a channel for con- 
Sultation with the Canadian International Development Agency and with 
other government departments and agencies that have an interest in 
particular aspects of development-assistance activities, both bilateral 
and multilateral. The division also has responsibility for special 
measures designed to promote the trading interests of developing 
countries, and provides liaison with the Export Development Corpora- 
tion and the International Development Research Centre. It supplies 
representation at relevant interdepartmental consultations on aid 
questions and helps to staff Canadian delegations to international 

aid conferences, such as the Colombo Plan Consultative Committee, the 
United Nations Conference on Trade and Development, the United Nations 
Development Program, the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development and the regional development banks to which Canada be- 
longs. 


With the exception of the specific areas noted below, the Commerctal 
Poltey Division has responsibility for general international economic, 
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trade and financial policy questions, including Canada's bilateral 

relations in these fields with all countries, and Canadian partici- 
pation in international organizations and multilateral arrangements 
concerned with such matters. The exceptions referred to above are 

bilateral and multilateral foreign aid and development, and energy, 
transport and communications questions. 


The Transport, Communications and Energy Division is primarily con- 
cerned with the external-affairs aspects of transport, communications 
and energy, including bilateral and multilateral questions relating 
to atomic energy, bilateral civil aviation agreements, INTELSAT and 
other communications subjects, matters related to the export of 
Strategic materials, and bilateral energy relations with the United 
States. This division has responsibility for matters concerning the 
International Atomic Energy Agency; the entry into force of the 
Treaty for the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons has given added 
importance to the Agency's safeguarding role. 


The Setentifie Relations and Environmental Problems Divtston was 
established in 1970 as a reflection of the growing importance of 
science, technology and environmental problems in the conduct of 
international relations. This division enables the Department to 
meet new responsibilities, and has concentrated existing activities, 
hitherto dispersed, in one unit. The division is concerned with 
international, largely intergovernmental, aspects of activities pre- 
dominantly scientific and technical in nature, or relating to the 
preservation of the human environment. Divisional responsibilities 
also include the following: the conduct of scientific relations with 
other countries and international organizations, including the 
negotiation of agreements pertaining to scientific, technological 

and environmental matters; the provision of advice on scientific 
questions with foreign-policy implications; liaison and co-ordination 
with science-based departments and agencies; and the administrative 
direction of official scientific representation abroad. 


The direct relations between foreign and defence policies requires 
close liaison between the Department of External Affairs and other 
departments, particularly the Department of National Defence. The 
Bureau of Defence and Arms Control Affairs, consisting of the 
Defence Relations Division and the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Division, is responsible for these aspects of the Department's work. 


The co-ordination of Canadian foreign and defence policies in 
connection with Canada's participation in North American defence, 
Canadian membership in NATO and other military activities abroad is 
carried out through a variety of interdepartmental channels and 

groups in which the Department is represented. The Secretary of State 
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for External Affairs is the Chairman of the Cabinet Committee on 
External Policy and Defence, the meetings of which are usually 
attended by the Under-Secretary or officials from the Department as 
well. The Department is also represented at the meetings of the 
Defence Council in the Department of National Defence and on several 
senior interdepartmental bodies that advise on various aspects of 
defence policy. The Director General of the Bureau is a member of 
the Canadian Section of the Canada-United States Permanent Joint 
Board of Defence, and the Bureau provides a member and the Secretary 
of the Canadian Section of the Canada-U.S. Civil Emergency Planning 
Committee. 


The Bureau is responsible for the direction of Canadian participation 
in the exploratory talks on Mutual and Balanced Force Reductions 
(MBFR), which commenced in January 1973 in Vienna. It is Supported 
in this task by an interdepartmental committee made up of representa- 
tives of the Departments of External Affairs and National Defence. 


The Defence Relations Division has the task of co-ordinating de- 
partmental views and preparing guidance for the departmental represent- 
atives on such interdepartmental bodies, as well as providing advice 

on the defence aspects of Canada's bilateral relations with various 
countries. In particular, it is the responsibility of the officers 

of the North American and NATO Sections of this division to co-ordinate 
the preparation of instructions for the Canadian Permanent Delegation 
to the North Atlantic Council in Brussels, and briefs for the twice- 
yearly meetings of the Council in ministerial sessions. The division 
provides the Secretary of the Canadian Section of the Canada-U.S. 
Permanent Joint Board on Defence, which meets three times a year. 


The Military Assistance and Peacekeeping Section of the Defence Re- 
lations Division co-ordinates Canadian military-training assistance 

to newly-independent countries (an activity that is financed through 
the Department's appropriations) and co-operates with the Depart- 

ment of National Defence in international peacekeeping matters, in- 
cluding the Canadian military contribution to United Nations 
Operations such as the United Nations Force in Cyprus (UNFICYP), the 
United Nations Military Observer Group in India and Pakistan (UNMOGIP) 
and the United Nations Truce Supervision Organization in the Middle 
East (UNTSO). This section is also responsible for Canada's relations 
with Cyprus. In addition, it assists in making arrangements for 

naval visits, clearances for military aircraft and the employment of 
Canadian Forces personnel or equipment in international relief 
operations abroad. 


The Arms Control and Dtsarmament Diviston is responsible for the 
development of advice and recommendations concerning governmental 
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policies and positions related to Canadian contributions to negotia- 
tions to stop the arms race. It acts in close consultation with the 
Defence Relations Division and with the Directorate of Arms Control 
Policy of the Department of National Defence. The division prepares 
instructions, in consultation with other bureaux, agencies and de- 
partments, for Canadian representatives to the Conference of the 
Committee on Disarmament in Geneva, which is the negotiating body 
that reports annually to the United Nations General Assembly. The 
Committee is seeking agreements in such areas of arms control as a 
comprehensive prohibition of nuclear-weapons tests and a ban on the 
development, production and stock-piling of chemical weapons. This 
division also assists in the formulation and co-ordination of 
Canadian policies on arms-control questions under consideration in 
NATO, the most important of which are the Strategic Arms Limitation 
Talks (SALT) between the United States and the Soviet Union, on which 
the United States consults closely with its NATO allies. The 
division co-ordinates the Canadian contribution to NATO studies of 
the technical and military aspects of MBFR and to military aspects 
of security proposed for consideration by the Conference on Security 
and Co-operation in Europe. 


The Bureau of Legal Affairs consists of two divisions -- Legal 
Advisory and Legal Operations -- under the general policy direction 

of the Legal Adviser to the Department of External Affairs, who is 
also the Director General of Legal Affairs. Each of these divisions 
functions independently under its own director in close co-ordination 
with the others, with other divisions in the Department and with other 
departments of the Government. The functions of the Bureau are as 
follows: 


To advise the Department of External Affairs and the 
Canadian Government on matters of international law; 


to contribute to the progressive development of inter- 
national law in the light of Canadian interests; 


to ensure the development and execution of Canadian 
foreign policy in accordance with recognized or 
developing principles of international law; 


to initiate, through appropriate consultation, reviews 

of established Canadian policy in the field of inter- 
national legal affairs in the light of domestic and 
international developments and changing Canadian interests; 
to plan new initiatives as appropriate; 
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to manage the execution of foreign policy in this area 
of responsibility, and to ensure the effective adminis- 
tration of the Bureau; 


to service enquiries from the public, and in particular 
from the legal profession, concerning private international 
law matters; 


to provide a focal point for departmental liaison with 
the Department of Justice; 


to monitor domestic law developments to ensure that 
inconsistencies with Canada's international legal 
obligations are identified; 


in liaison with the Bureau of Personnel to develop and 

maintain within the career foreign service a supply of 

legally-qualified personnel to staff legal positions in 
the Department and at posts. 


The function of the component divisions within the Bureau are as 
follows: 


The Legal Advisory Division is divided into four sections. The 
Economic Section advises on the legal aspects of Canada's inter- 
national economic relations. The Claims Section is concerned with 

the protection of the interests of Canadian citizens and the Cana- 
dian Government arising out of injury or damage to Canadian property 
abroad. The Treaty Section advises on treaty-interpretation questions, 
assists in the preparation and interpretation of international agree- 
ments, ensures that treaties entered into by Canada are concluded in 
accordance with Canada's international and domestic legal obligations, 
maintains treaty records, registers treaties with the United Nations, 
publishes treaties in the Canada Treaty Series and tables them in 
Parliament. The Constitutional and Advisory Section advises on the 
constitutional aspects of Canada's international relations, on 
questions relating to recognition of states and governments, on diplo- 
matic and consular privileges and immunities, and such other inter- 
national legal matters as do not fall within the designated responsi- 
bilities of other sections in the Bureau. 


The Legal Operations Division serves as the operational arm of the 
Department for a number of international legal activities, many of 
which are closely connected with the United Nations. It has 
particular responsibility for Canada's position on subjects under 
discussion in the Sixth (Legal) Committee of the United Nations 
General Assembly, as well as subjects, such as the law of the sea and 
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outer space, that are dealt with in other committees of the Assembly. 
The division also concerns itself in a variety of ways with Canada's 
role with respect to the development of international law in all 
fields. The Legal Operations Division is organized into four sections: 
the Law of the Sea and Fisheries Section, which deals with maritime 
legal questions, including territorial waters, fishing-zones and the 
continental shelf, the protection of Canadian fisheries, questions of 
Arctic sovereignty, and the peaceful uses of the seabed and its 
resources beyond the limits of national jurisdiction; the Environ- 
mental Law Section, which co-ordinates the Canadian approach to inter- 
national legal activities in the field of human environment and deals 
with pollution questions having a relation to the law of the sea; the 
United Nations and Legal Planning Section, which is responsible for 
all United Nations legal and humanitarian-law questions and assists 

in the planning of Canadian policy on quasi-legal matters, as well as 
co-ordinating departmental relations with the international law 
academic community in Canada; the Private International Law Section, 
which assists the legal profession and the public with the administra- 
tion of private international law, particularly international civil 
practice and procedure pertaining to the service and authentication 

of documents in legal proceedings abroad and the furthering of ex- 
tradition proceedings to and from Canada. 


The Bureau of Consular Affairs deals with all consular matters except 
the issuing and control of passports and other travel documents that 
are the business of the Passport Office. The Director-General is 
responsible to the Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs for 
managing the consular function of the Bureau and for exercising 
general supervision over the Consular Policy and Research Division 
and the Consular Operations Division. Within the framework of these 
two broad areas -- policy and operations --, the Bureau, besides 
dealing with the constant flow of enquiries from the Canadian public, 
has the major responsibility of giving daily guidance and instructions 
to Canadian posts, particularly with regard to assisting the rapidly- 
increasing number of Canadians travelling in all parts of the world. 


The Consular Poltey and Research Diviston is responsible for the 
drafting of consular agreements with other countries; for tendering 
advice on consular policies and procedures and assessing their 
implication in a variety of activities, including Canadian merchant 
shipping, immigration and citizenship matters; for completing and 
amending the Manual of Consular Instructions; for preparing and 
issuing circular documents of instructions to posts abroad; for con- 
ducting consular training programs; for developing consular policy 
research and undertaking special projects; for publication of the 
departmental publication Information for Canadtans Travelling 
Abroad; and for maintaining liaison with other departments or organi- 
zations concerned with matters of consular policy. 
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The Consular Operattons Divtston is responsible for providing advice 
and instructions to posts with respect to Canadians in difficulty 
abroad, including those who are ill, have sustained injury, or are in 
detention or temporarily destitute; for giving them, where warranted, 
financial aid on a recoverable basis to relieve immediate distress or 
to enable them to return to Canada; for making arrangements in con- 
nection with the death of Canadians abroad and the settlement of 
estates; for authorizing the issuance of diplomatic and courtesy visas 
to foreign officials; for answering enquiries in matters pertaining 
to travel abroad; for providing assistance in obtaining birth, 
marriage, death, and other official documents from certain foreign 
countries; for contingency planning and for maintenance of a register 
of Canadian residents abroad. 


The Passport Office, which is directly responsible to one of the 
Assistant Under-Secretaries, issues passports to Canadian citizens. 
This is done in Canada through the main Passport Office at Ottawa 

and through regional offices at Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, Halifax 
and Edmonton. Abroad, service is provided through Canadian diplo- 
matic missions and consular and trade offices. The Passport Office 
issues certificates of identity and United Nations Refugee Convention 
travel documents to non-Canadians legally landed and currently re- 
Siding in Canada who are eligible to receive them. It also provides 
limited consular and passport service on behalf of certain newly- 
independent Commonwealth countries that do not have diplomatic missions 
in Ottawa. 


During 1972, 489,000 passports were issued for citizens residing in 
Canada and 34,000 were issued by posts abroad for Canadians travel- 
ling or residing outside Canada. In addition, 1,300 United Nations 
Refugee Convention travel documents and 1,500 certificates of 
identity were issued. Growth in public demand for passport services 
has increased by 170 per cent in the past ten years. 


The Bureau of United Nations Affatrs, which consists of two divisions, 
United Nations Economic and Social Affairs and United Nations Political 
and Institutional Affairs, provides advice on and co-ordinates the 
implementation of Canadian policy towards the United Nations and the 
related "family" of Specialized Agencies and other bodies. A major 
function of the Bureau and its divisions is to assist in the appoint- 
ment, briefing and co-ordination of the work of Canadian delegates 

who participate from time to time in nearly all of these bodies that 
offer an opportunity to advance Canadian policy objectives. In 
addition to its major co-ordinating responsibility, the Bureau has a 
variety of operational responsibilities and serves as the head- 
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quarters link with the Permanent Missions in Geneva and New York, as 
well as with other Canadian missions in respect of the UN tasks they 
discharge. 


As its names suggests, the United Nattons Polttteal and Instttuttonal 
Affatrs Dtvtston has the task of assessing, on a continuing basis, the 
political implications of developments in the Security Council, the 
General Assembly or other UN organs, and examining the institutional 
development of the United Nations system and administrative and pro- 
cedural questions. 


The United Nattons Economie and Soctal Affairs Dtvtston has 
responsibility for the co-ordination of Canadian policy and activity 
regarding the Economic and Social Council and its subsidiary organs, 
the special bodies of the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies. Matters of human rights and the status of women, and UN 
issues of social and economic development, fall within the purview 
of this division. 


The Bureau of Public Affatrs has been established to bring together 
management activities of the Department that are essentially devoted 
to relations with the public or sections of the public at home and 
abroad. The purpose of this grouping is to seek to ensure correlation 
of the several activities involved. The component units are: the 
Academic Relations Service, the Cultural Affairs Division, the 
Information Division, the World Exhibitions Program and the 

Historical Division. 


The Academte Relations Service is a division set up to foster under- 
Standing and co-operation between the Department and academics, 
universities and internationalist groups in Canada interested in the 
Study and discussion of international relations and in the long-term 
formulation of Canadian foreign policy. To that end, the Service 

sets up and carries out programs for the establishment and develop- 
ment of contacts with individuals and organizations to arrange con- 
sultations, discussions, meetings and various other forms of exchange. 


In co-operation with other concerned divisions, the Academic Relations 
Service invites academics and organizations to undertake research on 

a contract basis on international relations and foreign-policy sub- 
jects. It arranges the secondment to universities, on a yearly 

basis, of senior departmental officers ("foreign service visitors") 

to engage in teaching, discussion, research and other academic 
activities relating to international affairs. 


Generally speaking, the Service's aim is to ensure a continuing 
dialogue and a close relation and, most important of all, mutual 
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respect and confidence, between officials engaged in the pursuit and 
implementation of foreign policy and those scholars who devote them- 
selves to study and research in international affairs, particularly 
in areas of operational relevance to the Department. 


The Cultural Affatrs Divtston is responsible for the conduct of 
cultural relations between Canada and other countries so far as these 
contacts occur through intergovernmental channels. It also maintains 
liaison with other agencies, both official and private, with a view 
to making Canada better known through its cultural and educational 
activities. It has specific responsibility for the governmental 
aspects of Canada's membership in the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) and provides depart- 
mental liaison with the Canadian National Commission for UNESCO. The 
division's duties include primary responsibility for negotiating 

and administering cultural agreements with other countries and 
developing cultural programs with them (including such activities as 
scholarship awards, exchanges of professors, tours by performing arts 
groups and art exhibitions). It arranges for Canadian participation 
in cultural events outside Canada, such as festivals of the arts and 
handicrafts, selected international exhibitions and competitions, and 
participation by foreign artists and cultural personalities in similar 
events in Canada. It helps keep Canadian cultural organizations in- 
formed of cultural activities outside the country and provides general 
assistance to Canadian students, artists and professors going abroad. 
It has a book-presentation program that arranges donations of 
Canadian books to libraries abroad, and it handles questions arising 
from international agreements on intellectual property and copyright. 


The Information Division has two main functions: (1) to spread abroad 
the knowledge and understanding of Canada and of the Canadian people 
and (2) to provide information on Canada's external policy and the 
work of the Department of External Affairs to Canadians as well as 
citizens of other countries. The division produces a variety of 
publications, such as Statements and Speeches, Reference Papers, 
Reprints, the departmental bimonthly journal International Perspec- 
tives, Canada Weekly and several booklets and folders in English, 
French and a number of foreign languages. It also purchases certain 
Canadian publications in quantity for distribution abroad. In associa- 
tion with the National Film Board, the division organizes the distri- 
bution of films by Canadian posts. It co-operates with Information 
Canada/Expositions in the provision of display materials to posts 

for trade fairs and exhibitions in other countries. It is responsible 
for liaison between the Department and the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation (CBC), and for co-operation with the CBC International 
Service. The division has a visits program under which prominent 
journalists are brought to Canada. 
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The World Exhibitions Program is concerned with liaison with and 
representation at the International Bureau of Exhibitions in Paris. 
It co-ordinates the handling of invitations to take part in world 
exhibitions, determines interdepartmental interest and makes recom- 
mendations. It also provides for the organization and direction of 
Canadian participation in world exhibitions. 


The Historical Diviston is responsible for the archive activities 

of the Department, for historical work in the realm of foreign affairs, 
and for the preparation of background material on international 

issues for use in the Department. The division deals with requests 
from scholars studying Canada's external relations for access to de- 
partmental records and assists them in their research when possible. 

It also conducts the Department's program of oral history. 


One of the major tasks of this division is the compilation and 
editing of state papers in the continuing series entitled Docwnents 
on Canadian External Relations, four volumes of which have already 
been published. The fifth and sixth volumes will appear shortly, and 
editorial work on two further volumes, which will bring the series 
down to December 1941, is well advanced. 


The Bureau of Co-ordination co-ordinates and develops policies con- 
cerning provincial participation in Canada's international relations 
and Canada's role in the institutions and activities of the Common- 
wealth and of La Francophonie. It comprises three divisions: Federal- 
Provincial Co-ordination, Commonwealth Institutions and Francophone 
Institutions. 


The Federal-Provinetal Co-ordination Division is concerned with the 
federal-provincial aspects of Canada's international relations. The 
division's primary responsibility is to maintain liaison with the 
provinces regarding their interest in international affairs and to 
facilitate their international activities in a manner that will fully 
meet provincial objectives and be consistent with a unified Canadian 
foreign policy. Thus the division carries out a liaison function at 
both the provincial and federal levels of government. On the pro- 
vincial level, it is in regular contact with officials of the provinces 
and, in conjunction with provincial authorities, seeks to establish 
closer working relations and more effective procedures for consulta- 
tion. On the federal level, the division co-operates with other de- 
partments and agencies to ensure that full account is taken of pro- 
vincial interests abroad. The division co-ordinates the activities 
of other divisions of the Department and of Canadian posts when these 
relate to areas of provincial interest. 
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In carrying out these purposes, the Federal-Provincial Co-ordination 
Division is engaged primarily in the following activities: It assists 
in making arrangements for visits abroad by provincial representatives, 
as well as for visits of foreign representatives to the provinces. It 
also tries to ensure that the provinces are adequately represented on 
Canadian delegations to international conferences and organizations. 
With respect to Canada's program of assistance to developing countries, 
the division seeks to ensure that provincial aid projects are co- 
ordinated with the activities of the Canadian International Develop- 
ment Agency and with the development-assistance programs for which 

CIDA is responsible. The division is also responsible for consulting 
the provinces with respect to the conclusion of treaties, conventions 
and other formal agreements between Canada and foreign countries 

when these touch on areas of provincial or joint federal-provincial 
jurisdiction. 


The Commonwealth Institutions Division has general responsibility for 
Canada's participation in the Commonwealth association and its many 
subsidiary and related bodies. In particular, it is responsible for 
co-ordinating Canadian participation in Commonwealth heads of govern- 
ment meetings and in other Commonwealth conferences and serves as a 
focal point for communications with the Commonwealth Secretariat and 
a reference centre for any matters involving the Commonwealth. Its 
main functions, in conjunction with other divisions of the Department 
and with other departments and agencies of the Government, are to 
advise on Canada's participation in Commonwealth programs and activi- 
ties and to co-ordinate the implementation of Government policies in 
relation to the Commonwealth. It also has an advisory and liaison 
function in relation to Canadian involvement with the more than 250 
non-governmental institutions, associations and organizations 
associated with the Commonwealth. In carrying out these responsibili- 
ties, the division tries to maintain the common traditions and values 
derived from experience and to foster the long-established customs of 
informal consultation and good-neighbourly co-operation that lie at 
the heart of the Commonwealth relation and give the association its 
unique character. 


The Francophone Institutions Division has general responsibility for 
the multilateral aspects of Canada's relations with French-speaking 
countries. It assists in formulating and implementing Canadian policy 
on multilateral relations between these countries and in co-ordinating 
the Canadian contribution to their aid programs. Thus the division 

is responsible for handling all aspects of the Canadian presence in 

La Francophonie, the cultural community of the world's French-speaking 
countries. Inter alia, it establishes and co-ordinates Canadian 
participation in various meetings and events of an official or semi- 
official nature taking place in such countries. 
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The division establishes Canadian participation, and co-ordinates 
policy, at various intergovernmental conferences or within organi- 
zations of the francophone countries. In particular, it handles 
Canada's participation in the Agency for Cultural and Technical 
Co-operation, of which Canada is a founding member. It co-ordinates 
formulation of the Canadian viewpoint at discussions of agencies of 
this organization, and establishes the broadest possible balanced 
participation by Canada in the Agency's programs and activities -- 
both those involving multilateral action and those taking place in 
Canada itself. At the private level, it performs a role of liaison 
and support in international associations and organizations of a 
private nature within the French-speaking world community, in order to 
ensure effective and representative Canadian participation. 


The admintstrative bureaux, which constitute the rest of the head- 
quarters bureaux structure, are: Communications and Information 
Systems; Finance and Administration; and Personnel. These support 
bureaux run the machinery for the widely-dispersed operations of the 
Department and, in consultation with the area bureaux, help to ad- 
minister its resources. 


The Bureau of Communicattons and General Services consists of the 
Central Services Division, the Library Services Division, the Records 
Management Division and the Telecommunications Division. 


The Central Services Divtston produces the manuals, reports and 
circular documents needed for the efficient administration of the 
Department. It also edits post reports, and is responsible for the 
planning and subsequent operation of a data-processing unit to 
service all divisions of the Department. 


The Library Services Divtston maintains, through the purchasing and 
Organization of monographs, serials, documents and related information 
materials, a main library and one branch library at departmental 
headquarters. Besides making available to officers and others in- 
formation relevant to the work of the Department, the Library Services 
Division functions as a research library for university professors 

and students as well as other researchers both from Canada and abroad. 


The Records Management Diviston is charged with the custody and 
management of records at departmental headquarters and exercises 
functional control over records at posts. It is responsible for the 
data-processing of all official correspondence at the time of its 
receipt or production in such a way as to be able to retrieve it with- 
out delay by means of a classification and indexing system uniformly 
applied throughout the Department. It is also responsible for 
Scheduling valuable records for retention and valueless ones for 
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destruction, and for the carrying-out of these tasks. It provides 
research and reference services for the retrieving of information 
contained in inactive as well as active records. 


The Telecommuntcattons Diviston is responsible for the administering 
and operation of the Canadian diplomatic communications system, 

which provides for the despatch and receipt of messages by telegram, 
teletype, telex, diplomatic courier and diplomatic mail facilities 
between Ottawa and posts abroad. It also arranges for the provision, 
installation and maintenance of telephone equipment at selected posts, 
conducts training courses for communicators, technicians and other 
departmental personnel and is responsible for buying, leasing and 
maintaining all equipment used in the system. 


The Bureau of Finance and Administration provides support services 

to the Department through four divisions -- Finance, Management 
Services, Matériel Management and Property Management. As directed 
by the Government, these support services are provided on an inte- 
grated basis for most Government operations abroad except operational 
military formations. In accordance with Government policy, the De- 
partment has adopted a decentralized system of financial management 
that should increase the flexibility and effectiveness of program- 
management in the field. 


The Finance Division provides a wide range of accounting and 
financial services to the Department, including the preparation and 
submission to Treasury Board of annual program-forecasts and 
estimates, the maintenance of financial controls over departmental 
accounts, fiscal accounting and reporting to the Receiver General, 
cash forecasting to the Department of Finance, preparation of the 
departmental section of Public Accounts, and the verification of 
expenditures and revenues to ensure compliance with Parliamentary, 
executive and departmental authorities. 


As a result of the integration of administrative support services 
for foreign operations, the division determines the financial pro- 
cedures followed by all Canadian government departments at posts. 


The Management Services Divitston acts, in general, as an internal 
management and systems consultant for the Department. It studies 
particular situations and problems at headquarters or posts. 


A particular aim of this division is the gradual development of an 
integrated management-information system to serve all the needs of 
the Department other than in the substantive information area. To 
attain this goal, the division is responsible for reviewing and 
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assessing, before they are implemented, all new computer applications 
proposed anywhere in the Department. 


The Matériel Management Diviston is responsible for ensuring the 
adequacy of matériel (3) Support tor those Canadian Government posts 
and agencies outside Canada whose operations have been integrated for 
administrative support, as well as for the Department of External 
Affairs headquarters. Its detailed responsibilities include deter- 
mination of requirements, cataloguing, shipment and distribution, 
storage, maintenance and repair, accounting for assets on hand and 
ultimate disposal of matériel when it is beyond further use. Of 
particular significance is the procurement, through selected sources, 
of furnishings and equipment for chanceries, official residences and 
staff accommodations, including the development of major interior- 
design schemes for furniture and furnishings, and the specifying and 
acquisition of special technical and domestic electrical and 
mechanical equipment appropriate for use under peculiar and adverse 
climatic conditions and in under-developed technological environments. 


The Property Management Divitston is a service division responsible 
for the provision, management, maintenance and operation of real 
property abroad for chanceries, offices, official residences, staff 
housing, ancillary buildings and grounds, either through building 
purchase, new design and construction, or Government lease. This 
service is provided for all federal departments with overseas accommo- 
dation requirements, except operational military establishments, at 
approximately 118 posts in 76 countries. The Government-owned and 
Government-leased accommodation is managed, maintained and operated 
in accordance with policy and technical guidance provided by the 
division and administered by the posts. 


The Bureau of Personnel consists of the Personnel Planning and 
Development Division, the Personnel Operations Division and the Staff 
Relations and Compensation Division. 


The Personnel Planning and Development Division is responsible for 
manpower planning, including the forecasting, accounting for and 
reporting of personnel utilization; the development and implementation 
of training programs, including language-training; the conduct of 
special projects and studies with the aim of increasing managerial 
effectiveness and making the best use of staff resources; and the 
administration of a position-classification system for the determina- 
tion of the relative worth of departmental jobs. 


The Personnel Operations Diviston is responsible for the recruiting, 
assignment, posting, secondment, transfer and separation of Canada- 
based personnel in the Department, including officers, clerks, 


Defined by the Treasury Board as all moveable public property ex- 
cept money obtained by a department in support of its operations. 
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stenographers, communicators, security guards and specialist per- 
sonnel (a total of 2,513 as of December 31, 1972). The division is 
also responsible for the implementation of the appraisal and pro- 
motion system for all categories of personnel. In addition, it deals 
with the administrative arrangements relating to assignments abroad 
and the designations of personnel of other departments and agencies 
at posts. Finally, it is responsible for career development and 
counselling, as well as for a broad variety of general personnel 
matters associated with the operational aspects of foreign service 
personnel assignments. 


The Staff Relattons and Compensatton Division is responsible for the 
development, review and administration of policy on foreign service 
terms and conditions of service as well as on travel and removal; 

the management and administration of pay and compensation services 
and regulations governing accommodation abroad; leave and attendance; 
Superannuation and employee participation in hospital and medical 
insurance plans; staff relations; the health and safety of employees 
abroad; personnel welfare counselling; the development and imple- 
mentation of systems and procedures consequent upon statutory pro- 
visions, central agency directives and collective bargaining agree- 
ments; the administration of locally-engaged employees abroad; the 
making of travel and removal arrangements for departmental as well as 
for foreign operations personnel of the Departments of Industry, Trade 
and Commerce, and Manpower and Immigration; the development and 
administration of special voting procedures for all public servants 
abroad. 


Posts Abroad Canada's diplomatic missions and consular offices form an integral 
part of the Department. Heads of diplomatic and consular posts 
report to the Secretary of State for External Affairs and receive 
their instructions from him. 


The diplomatic staff of an embassy consists of the ambassador, 
assisted by one or more foreign service officers, who may also be 
assigned consular duties to the extent required by the volume of 
consular work. Where separate consular offices exist, they operate 
under the general supervision of the head of the diplomatic mission 
in the country, while receiving instructions in matters of detail 
from the appropriate division in the Department. 


Part of the work of a post is to distribute information about Canada. 
In a few places this is done by full-time information officers; 
elsewhere it is undertaken by other officers. Where there are no 
diplomatic or consular representatives, trade commissioners or other 
Canadian Government officials stationed in the country do this work. 
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In some cases officers of other departments of the Canadian Govern- 
ment -- commercial, immigration, military, naval, air or others -- 
are attached to missions. Though responsible to their departmental 
heads in Ottawa, they also work under the general supervision and 
direction of the head of the mission. 

The work of a mission is: 


to conduct negotiations with the government to which it 
is accredited; 


to keep the Canadian Government fully informed of political or 
other developments of significance in the country in which it 
is serving; 

to watch over Canada's interests in the country; 

to serve Canadians in the country; 


to make information about Canada available. 


A constant flow of communications keeps the missions and the 
Department in Ottawa in close touch on all such matters. 


Those entering the external service of Canada do so on a career basis 
under the merit system. Only Canadian citizens who have resided at 
least ten years in Canada are eligible for admission. 
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AREA DIVISIONS AND COUNTRIES FOR WHICH EACH IS RESPONSIBLE 


Bureau of African and Middle Eastern Affairs 


African Affairs I Division 


African Affairs II Division 


Angola Algeria 

Botswana Burundi 

Ethiopia Cameroon 

Gambia Central African Republic 
Ghana Chad 

Kenya Congo 

Lesotho Dahomey 

Liberia Equatorial Guinea 
Malawi Gabon 

Mauritius Guinea 

Mozambique Ivory Coast 
Namibia Madagascar 
Nigeria Mali 


Portuguese Guinea 


-Mauritania 


Rhodesia Morocco 

Sierra Leone Niger 

Somalia Rwanda 

South Africa Spanish Sahara 

Swaziland Senegal 

Tanzania Togo 

Uganda Tunisia 

Zambia Upper Volta 
Zaire 


Middle Eastern Division 


Bahrein 
Egypt 
Iran 
Iraq 
Israel 
Jordan 
Kuwait 
Lebanon 
Libya 
Oman 
Qatar 
Saudi Arabia 
Sudan 
Syria 


Union of Arab Emirates 
Yemen, Democratic Republic of (South Yemen) 
Yemen Arab Republic (North Yemen) 


Bureau of Astan and Pactfte Affairs 


East Asia Division Pacific Division 
Burma Australia 
Cambodia Indonesia 
China, People's Republic of Japan 
Hong Kong Korea 
Laos Malaysia 
Mongolia Nauru 
Thailand New Zealand 
Viet-Nam, Democratic Republic of Oceania 
Viet-Nam, Republic of Philippines 

Samoa 
Singapore 
Tonga 


South Asia Division 


Afghanistan 

Bangladesh 

Bhutan 

India 

Maldive Islands 

Nepal 

Pakistan 

Sikkim 

Sri Lanka 

Bureau of European Affatrs 
Eastern European Division Northwestern European Division 

Albania Britain 

Bulgaria Denmark 

Czechoslovakia Finland 

German Democratic Republic Iceland 

Hungary Ireland 

Poland Norway 

Romania Sweden 

Wi So aus 

Yugoslavia 

Western European Division 

Andorra Greece Monaco 
Austria Holy See Netherlands 
Belgium Italy Portugal 
Cyprus Liechtenstein San Marino 
France Luxembourg Spain 
Federal Republic of Germany Malta Switzerland 


Turkey 


Bureau of Western Hemisphere Affairs 


Caribbean Division Latin American Division 


Bahamas Argentina 
Barbados Bolivia 
British Honduras Brazil 
Guyana Chile 
Jamaica Colombia 
Trinidad and Tobago Costa Rica 
West Indies Associated States Cuba 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Mexico 
Netherlands Antilles 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 


United States of America Division 


Puerto Rico 
United States of America 
U.S. Virgin Islands 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


From Confederation in 1867 until 1914, Canada's position in the 
British Empire was essentially that of a self-governing colony, whose 
external relations were directed and controlled by the Imperial Govern- 
ment in Great Britain through the Colonial Office and through the 
Governor General. By 1914, however, Canada and the other British 
dominions had acquired considerable de facto power in the field of 
external relations. Therefore, partly because of its increasing im- 
portance in world affairs and partly out of a growing desire for 
autonomous status, which had been fostered particularly during the 
First World War, Canada sought, within the existing constitutional 
framework of the Empire, a fuller control over its own external rela- 
tions -- a process that culminated in the Imperial Conference of 1926. 


Canada's first efforts concerning its own external relations, in the 
early 1900s, took the form merely of creating improved administrative 
machinery at home. The first formal suggestion that a separate de- 
partment be established to deal with external relations on the pre- 
cedent of the government structure in Australia came in 1907 from 
Joseph (later Sir Joseph) Pope, then Under-Secretary of State. 


In May 1909, under the Government of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, which in- 
troduced a bill, Parliament authorized the establishment of a ‘Depart- 
ment of External Affairs". The title indicated that it was to deal 
with Canada's relations with other governments within the British 
Empire and with foreign states. The act creating the Department 
placed it under the Secretary of State, with an Under-Secretary of 
State for External Affairs ranking as the permanent deputy head of 

the Department. The establishment of the Department involved no con- 
Stitutional change. 


In 1912, an amending act was passed placing the Department directly 
under the Prime Minister instead of the Secretary of State, and from 
April 1 of that year the Prime Minister held the portfolio of Secretary 
of State for External Affairs. The appointment of a separate minister 
for the Department was considered from time to time, but no action 

was taken until March 1946, when a bill was introduced to repeal the 
section of the act of 1912 providing that the Prime Minister should 

be the Secretary of State for External Affairs. The bill was passed 
on April 2 and five months later, on September 4, 1946, the announce- 
ment was made of the appointment of the Honourable Louis St. Laurent 
as the first separate Secretary of State for External Affairs. 
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Early Years 


Representation Abroad 


The Department began with a small staff consisting of the Under- 
Secretary (Joseph Pope), two chief clerks and four clerks. In 1912 
an Assistant Under-Secretary was added and in 1913 a Legal Adviser. 


The gradual recognition of Canadian autonomy in international affairs 
and the growth of Canadian responsibilities abroad made expansion in- 
evitable. After 1920, it became increasingly evident that Canada's 
interests could no longer be conveniently handled by the British 
diplomatic and consular authorities. The new Department began to 
develop into an agency for the direct administration of Canada's ex- 
ternal affairs. 


In 1921, the Office of the High Commissioner in London was placed 
under the control of the Department. In 1925, a Canadian Advisory 
Officer (subsequently called Permanent Representative) was appointed 
to represent Canada in Geneva at various conferences and Assemblies 

of the League of Nations and to keep the Canadian Government informed 
of the activities of the League and of the International Labour Office. 


An advance of the first importance in the Department's development 

came as the result of an agreement reached at the Imperial Conference 
of 1926 by which the Governor General ceased to represent the British 
Government and became solely the personal representative of the 
Sovereign. This brought about two changes: (1) As the British Govern- 
ment was now without a representative in Canada, it appointed, in 1928, 
a High Commissioner to represent it at Ottawa; (2) after July 1, 1927, 
correspondence from the Dominions Office in London and from foreign 
governments was directed to the Secretary of State for External 

Affairs instead of to the Governor General. 


Before the establishment of the Department, a High Commissioner had 
been appointed to represent Canada in London (in 1880) and an Agent 
Genera! in France (in 1882), neither of whom had diplomatic status. 
In addition, Canada was represented abroad in the closing years of 
the nineteenth century by trade commissioners and immigration officials. 
They were appointees of individual departments of the Canadian Govern- 
ment and did not enjoy diplomatic status. Negotiations with foreign 
countries were conducted through the British Foreign Office and 
dealings with other parts of the Empire through the Colonial Office, 
with Canadian representatives frequently included in negotiations. 
Canadian interests abroad were handled by British diplomatic and con- 
sular authorities. All communications to other governments were made 
through the Governor General in those early years. 


Before 1920, Canada had no independent diplomatic representative 


abroad, although as early as 1920 it was agreed by the British and 
Commonwealth Governments, and by the United States Government, that a 
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Canadian minister could be appointed to Washington. The appointment 
was made in 1926, and the first Canadian legation was opened in 
Washington early in 1927. This was followed in 1928 by the appoint- 
ment of the former Commissioner-General in Paris as Minister to 
France, and, in 1929, by the opening of a legation in Tokyo. At about 
the same time, the United States, France and Japan opened legations 

in Ottawa. 


The expansion of the service was thereafter interrupted by the de- 
pression of the Thirties. The three years of rapid growth from 1926 
to 1929 were followed by a decade of consolidation. The next step 
in the exchange of diplomatic representatives with other countries 
was taken when Belgium sent a minister to Ottawa in 1937; in January 
1939, Canada established legations in Belgium and the Netherlands. 


With the outbreak of the Second World War, it became imperative that 
Canada have closer and more direct contact with other governments of 
the Commonwealth, with the allied governments and with certain other 
foreign governments. The day after Canada's Separate declaration of 
war on September 10, 1939, it was announced that the Canadian Govern- 
ment would send high commissioners to Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa and Ireland. The governments of these countries reciprocated. 
The appointment in 1941 of a high commissioner to Newfoundland 
recognized the importance of that country to the defence of Canada. 


The increasing magnitude of Canada's war effort and its growing inter- 
national commitments led to a rapid increase of diplomatic exchanges 
with foreign countries. In 1942, by reciprocal agreement, Canada 
appointed ministers to the U.S.S.R. and China. During the war, a 
Single Canadian minister was accredited to a number of allied govern- 
ments then functioning in London or Cairo: those of Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Norway, Poland and Yugoslavia. 
(Canada also received ministers from each of these governments. ) 
After the liberation of France, the Minister, following a period in 
Algiers as representative to the French Committee of National 
Liberation, moved to Paris, with the rank of ambassador. Separate 
missions are now established in the capitals of all these countries. 


The establishment of diplomatic relations with Latin America was 
another wartime development. In 1941, Canadian legations were opened 
in Brazil and Argentina (the Minister to the latter was also accredited 
in 1942 to Chile), and these countries sent their first ministers to 
Ottawa. Diplomatic representatives were sent to Mexico and Peru in 
1944 and to Cuba in 1945. The decision to open missions in Latin 
America was based not only on the development of intra-American trade 
but also on the conviction that a closer understanding was necessary 

to the solution of common problems during the war, when several Latin 
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American countries became allies. Canada now has diplomatic relations 
with all countries in Latin America. 


Canada's external affairs services continued to expand following the 
war. Embassies were opened in a number of countries and, after 1947, 
high commissioners were accredited to India and Pakistan and subse- 
quently to most of the other new members of the Commonwealth. In the 
1960s, Canada also developed its diplomatic relations in the French- 
speaking world, particularly the newly-independent French-language 
states of Africa. 


During and after the war, Canada participated in the general trend 
toward the elevation of legations to embassy status. In 1943, most 
of the large Canadian missions abroad became embassies. Since then, 
certain of the new missions listed above were opened as embassies, 
while others, such as the missions in Italy and Switzerland, were 
raised to the rank of embassies later. 


Membership in the United Nations has increased Canada's responsibili- 
ties outside its own borders, and Canada has been represented on 
various organs of the United Nations since its formation in San 
Francisco in 1945. After Canada's election, for a term, to the 
Security Council in September 1947, a Permanent Canadian Delegation 
was established in New York in January 1948, and later in the year 

a small office was also opened in Geneva, the European headquarters 
of the world body. In view of the increasing responsibilities Canada 
has assumed in the organization since that time (e.g., Palestine 
truce supervision, UN Military Observer Group in India and Pakistan, 
United Nations Emergency Force, United Nations Operation in the Congo, 
and other UN undertakings), both these offices, now called permanent 
missions, have been expanded. 


Canada was one of the founding members of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization in 1949, and has played an active role in it. In May 
1952, on the establishment of the North Atlantic Council, a Canadian 
Permanent Delegation was set up in Paris to represent Canada's NATO 
interests. When, in October 1967, the headquarters of the NAC moved 
to Brussels, the Canadian Delegation moved with it. Canada maintains 
in Paris a Permanent Delegation to the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development. In addition to representing Canada on 
these permanent international bodies and their various committees, 
officials of the Department of External Affairs have been members of 
Canadian delegations at a large number of international conferences 
in recent years. 


Today, Canada conducts its external relations with some 115 countries 
through the following channels: 
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Embasstes in: Algeria, Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Brazil. 
Cameroon, Chile, People's Republic of China, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Ethiopia, Finland, France, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, 

the Holy See, Hungary, Indonesia, Iran, Ireland, Israel, Italy, 
Ivory Coast, Japan, Lebanon, Mexico, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Pakistan, Peru, the Philippines, Poland, Portugal, Senegal, 
south Africa, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Thailand, Tunisia, 
Turkey, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Egypt, the 
United States of America, Venezuela, Yugoslavia, Zaire; 


Non-Restdent Ambassadors to: Afghanistan, Bolivia, Bulgaria, 
Burma, Burundi, the Central African Republic, Chad, the Popular 
Republic of the Congo, Dahomey, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Gabon, Guinea, Honduras, Iceland, Iraq, Jordan, 

the Republic of Korea, Kuwait, Liberia, Libya, Luxembourg, 
Madagascar, Mali, Mauritania, Morocco, Nepal, Nicaragua, Niger, 
Panama, Paraguay, Romania, Rwanda, Somali Republic, Sudan, Syria, 
Togo, Upper Volta, Uruguay; 


Hugh Commisstons in: Australia, Bangladesh, Britain, Ghana, 
Guyana, India, Jamaica, Kenya, Malaysia, New Zealand, Nigeria, 
Singapore, Sri Lanka, Trinidad and Tobago, Tanzania, Zambia; 
Non-Restdent High Commissioners to: Bahamas, Barbados, 
Botswana, Cyprus, Fiji, Gambia, Lesotho, Malta, Mauritius, 
Sierra Leone, Swaziland, Tonga, Uganda, Western Samoa: 


Commtsstoner tn: Hong Kong; 


Non-Resident Commtsstoners to: British Honduras, the West 
Indies Associated States; 


Consulates General in: Atlanta, Bordeaux, Boston, Chicago, 
Dusseldorf, Hamburg, Los Angeles, Marseilles, Milan, New 
Orleans, New York, San Francisco, Seattle; 

Consulates in: Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, 
Minneapolis, Philadelphia, Rio de Janeiro, San Juan, Sad 
Paulo, Stuttgart; 

Non-Restdent Consul General in: Monaco; 


Non-Restdent Consul in: San Marino; 


Honorary Consulate-General in: Reykjavik; 
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Functions of the 
Department 
(a) 


(b) 


Organization 
in Ottawa (1) 


Non-Restdent Military Mission to: Berlin; 


Canadtan Permanent Missions to: United Nations (New York), 
United Nations (Geneva), Conference of the Committee on 
Disarmament (Geneva), United Nations Industrial Development 
Organization (UNIDO) (Vienna) and International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA) (Vienna); ~~. | 


Canadian Permanent Delegations to: North Atlantic Council 
(Brussels), United Nations Educational, Scientific and 

Cultural Organization (UNESCO) (Paris), Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development (OECD) (Paris); 


Canadtan Observer Mission to: Organization of American States 
(Washington); 


Canadtan Commisstoner on: International Supervisory Commission 
for Laos; 


Canadtan Misston (resident in Brussels) to the European 
Communtttes: European Economic Community (EEC); European 
Atomic Energy Agency (EAEC); European Coal and Steel Community 
(EGSE): 


The main functions of the Department of External Affairs are: 


The supervision of relations between Canada and other 
countries and of Canadian participation in international 
organizations; the protection of Canadian interests abroad; 


the collation and evaluation of: information regarding 
developments likely to affect Canada's international 
relations; 


correspondence with other governments and their representatives 
in Canada; 


the negotiation and conclusion of treaties and other inter- 
national agreements; 


the representation of Canada in foreign capitals and at 
international conferences. 


The headquarters organization of the Department of External Affairs 
is designed to ensure Strength and flexibility, and to encourage 
the closest possible co-ordination between the discharge of 


operational responsibilities and the continuous development of the 
policy framework within which operations must be conducted. 
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The Under- 
Secretarial Group 


The Under-Secretary and Associate Under-Secretary between them bear 
general responsibility for departmental policy and operations. With 
the five Assistant Under-Secretaries, they form a team responsible 
for the main areas of foreign policy. 


In order that top management might be free to concentrate on policy 
formulation and direction, responsibility for departmental operations 
within established policy was some time ago delegated to the directors- 
general of a number of bureaux composing the main body of the Depart- 
ment. These main units, whose formation was the Principal focus of the 
new organization, gather most of the divisions of the Department into 
three groups: area, functional and administrative. The most obvious 
Structural characteristic of the new Organization is the degree of 

its decentralization. The new structure is meant to exploit the ad- 
vantages offered by adoption of the idea of country planning and 
management. By its very nature, such a conception facilitates dif- 
ferentiation between matters that require decisions to be taken at 

the senior management level and those that can be made at the level 

of management immediately responsible for the direction of operations. 


Associated with the exercise of the Under-Secretary's responsibilities 
are certain functions that must be carried out under the direct con- 
trol of the Under-Secretarial group -- such as security and relations 
with the diplomatic corps. The Press Office is associated with the 
Under-Secretarial group. In addition, the Central Staff and the 
Operations Centre provide a briefing and administrative assistance 
secretariat and perform a liaison and co-ordinating function. The 
Poltey Analysts Group, which has particular responsibility for longer- 
term considerations, also reports directly to the Under-Secretary, 

as do the Bureau of Security and Intelligence Liaison, the Protocol 
Diviston, the Spectal Research Bureau, the Inspeetton Service and 

the Departmental Adviser on Bilingualtsm. 


The Press Office is concerned with the Department's relations with the 
Press, radio and television regarding Canadian foreign policy. It 
prepares press conferences for the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs and makes press arrangements for international conferences at 
home and abroad and for visiting dignitaries. It also provides posts 
with timely reports of Canadian news and Government policy to help 
them deal with the local press. 


The Operations Centre was set up to improve the ability of the 
Department and the Government to react quickly and to alert ministers 
and officials to reports and events of immediate Significance for 
Canadian interests. During periods of tension, the Centre has pro- 
vided a necessary focal point for decision-making and information- 
gathering. On several occasions, a Special task force has been 
formed and located physically in the Centre. 
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Area Bureaux 


The Centre is associated with certain other small units, collectively 
known as the Central Staff, intended to assist the Minister and his 
senior officials by serving as an expediting and liaison group. 


The Poltey Analysis Growp was established to assist in the development 
and analysis of major policy issues in the sphere of foreign affairs. 
It works closely with a number of similar organizations, both within 
and outside the Government. The Group also assists the Department 

in developing and applying new techniques of forecasting and future- 
oriented policy research. 


The Bureau of Security and Intelligence Ltaison (which does not fit 
into the area, functional or administration groups) deals with the 
security aspects of the Department's operations and is responsible 
for the conduct of liaison on security and intelligence matters. 


The Protocol Diviston handles matters of the accreditation and appoint- 
ment of foreign and Commonwealth representatives to Canada and of 
Canadian representatives to other countries, resolves questions of 
diplomatic privileges and immunities, in respect both of foreign 
missions to Canada and Canadian missions abroad, and plans, organizes 
and manages state and official visits to Canada and the 

hospitality involved. 


The Department provides administrative support for the Spectal- 
Research Bureau. 


The Inspection Service, which reports direct to the Under-Secretary, 
is responsible for carrying out systematic independent reviews and 
appraisals of departmental operations both at posts abroad and at 
headquarters. It seeks to assist all levels of management in the 
effective discharge of their responsibilities by furnishing them with 
objective analyses, appraisals, comments and recommendations. It 
also assists the Interdepartmental Committee on External Relations 
(ICER) by on-the-spot appraisals of the integration of support 
services at posts. 


The Departmental Adviser on Bilingualtsm supervises the co-ordination 
of departmental policies on bilingualism and administers language 
tests. 


The area divisions are distributed amongst the Bureaux of African and 
Middle Eastern Affairs, Asian and Pacific Affairs, European Affairs 
and Western Hemisphere Affairs. Each division is responsible for a 
number of the countries that make up the region administered by the. 
bureau to which it belongs.(2) The Bureau ot African and Middle 
Eastern Affairs comprises the African Affairs I, African Affairs II 
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Functional Bureaux 


and Middle Eastern Divisions; the Bureau of Asian and Pacific Affairs, 
the East Asia, Pacific and South Asia Divisions; the Bureau of European 
Affairs, the Eastern European, Northwestern European and Western 
European Divisions; and the Bureau of Western Hemisphere Affairs, the 
Caribbean, Latin American and United States of America Divisions. 


Corresponding to the area bureaux are a number of bureaux organized 
on a funettonal basis: Economic and Scientific Affairs; Defence and 
Arms Control Affairs; Legal Affairs; Consular Affairs; United Nations 
Affairs; Public Affairs; and Co-ordination. 


A continuing dialogue between the functional and area bureaux is 
essential to the attainment of the Department's objectives. Each 
regional bureau, as the co-ordinating centre responsible for the 
Shaping and management of country plans and programs, ensures that 
functional interests are appropriately reflected in post operations. 
Similarly, functional bureaux respect, in the management of their 
operations, the interests of the regional bureaux. The two 
perspectives are complementary, and together generate a sensitive and 
thorough approach to the complexities of the Department's operations. 


The Bureau of Economie and. Scetenttfie Affairs co-ordinates and 
develops policy and initiatives touching on broader questions of 
major significance for Canada in international economic, scientific 
and environmental affairs. It comprises four divisions: Aid and 
Development; Commercial Policy; Transport, Communications and Energy; 
and Scientific Relations and Environmental Problems. 


The Atd and Development Division provides a focus for co-ordination 

of departmental views on aid-policy questions and a channel for con- 
Sultation with the Canadian International Development Agency and with 
other government departments and agencies that have an interest in 
particular aspects of development-assistance activities, both bilateral 
and multilateral. The division also has responsibility for special 
measures designed to promote the trading interests of developing 
countries, and provides liaison with the Export Development Corpora- 
tion and the International Development Research Centre. It supplies 
representation at relevant interdepartmental consultations on aid 
questions and helps to staff Canadian delegations to international 

aid conferences, such as the Colombo Plan Consultative Committee, the 
United Nations Conference on Trade and Development, the United Nations 
Development Program, the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development and the regional development banks to which Canada be- 
longs. 


With the exception of the specific areas noted below, the Commeretal 
Poltey Divtston has responsibility for general international economic, 
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trade and financial policy questions, including Canada's bilateral 

relations in these fields with all countries, and Canadian partici- 
pation in international organizations and multilateral arrangements 
concerned with such matters. The exceptions referred to above are 

bilateral and multilateral foreign aid and development, and energy, 
transport and communications questions. 


The Transport, Communteattons and Energy Division is primarily con- 
cerned with the external-affairs aspects of transport, communications 
and energy, including bilateral and multilateral questions relating 
to atomic energy, bilateral civil aviation agreements, INTELSAT and 
other communications subjects, matters related to the export of 
Strategic materials, and bilateral energy relations with the United 
States. This division has responsibility for matters concerning the 
International Atomic Energy Agency; the entry into force of the 
Treaty for the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons has given added 
importance to the Agency's safeguarding role. 


The Setentifie Relations and Environmental Problems Diviston was 
established in 1970 as a reflection of the growing importance of 
science, technology and environmental problems in the conduct of 
international relations. This division enables the Department to 
meet new responsibilities, and has concentrated existing activities, 
hitherto dispersed, in one unit. The division is concerned with 
international, largely intergovernmental, aspects of activities. pre- 
dominantly scientific and technical in nature, or relating to the 
preservation of the human environment. Divisional responsibilities 
also include. the following: the conduct of scientific relations with 
other countries and international organizations, including the 
negotiation of agreements pertaining to scientific, technological 

and environmental matters; the provision of advice on scientific 
questions with foreign-policy implications; liaison and co-ordination 
with science-based departments and agencies; and the administrative 
direction of official scientific representation abroad. 


The direct relations between foreign and defence policies requires 
close liaison between the Department of External Affairs and other 
departments, particularly the Department of National Defence. The 
Bureau of Defence and Arms Control Affairs, consisting of the 
Defence Relations Division and the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Division, is responsible for these aspects of the Department's work. 


The co-ordination of Canadian foreign and defence policies in 
connection with Canada's participation in North American defence, 
Canadian membership in NATO and other military activities abroad is | 
carried out through a variety of interdepartmental channels and 

groups in which the Department is represented. The Secretary of State 


i 
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for External Affairs is the Chairman of the Cabinet Committee on 
External Policy and Defence, the meetings of which are usually 
attended by the Under-Secretary or officials from the Department as 
well. The Department is also represented at the meetings of the 
Defence Council in the Department of National Defence and on several 
senior interdepartmental bodies that advise on various aspects of 
defence policy. The Director General of the Bureau is a member of 
the Canadian Section of the Canada-United States Permanent Joint 
Board of Defence, and the Bureau provides a member and the Secretary 
of the Canadian Section of the Canada-U.S. Civil Emergency Planning 
Committee. 


The Bureau is responsible for the direction of Canadian participation 
in the exploratory talks on Mutual and Balanced Force Reductions 
(MBFR), which commenced in January 1973 in Vienna. It is Supported 
in this task by an interdepartmental committee made up of representa- 
tives of the Departments of External Affairs and National Defence. 


The Defenee Relations Diviston has the task of co-ordinating de- 
partmental views and preparing guidance for the departmental represent- 
atives on such interdepartmental bodies, as well as providing advice 

on the defence aspects of Canada's bilateral relations with various 
countries. In particular, it is the responsibility of the officers 

of the North American and NATO Sections of this division to co-ordinate 
the preparation of instructions for the Canadian Permanent Delegation 
to the North Atlantic Council in Brussels, and briefs for the twice- 
yearly meetings of the Council in ministerial sessions. The division 
provides the Secretary of the Canadian Section of the Canada-U.S. 
Permanent Joint Board on Defence, which meets three times a year. 


The Military Assistance and Peacekeeping Section of the Defence Re- 
lations Division co-ordinates Canadian military-training assistance 

to newly-independent countries (an activity that is financed through 
the Department's appropriations) and co-operates with the Depart- 

ment of National Defence in international peacekeeping matters, in- 
cluding the Canadian military contribution to United Nations 
operations such as the United Nations Force in Cyprus (UNFICYP), the 
United Nations Military Observer Group in India and Pakistan (UNMOGIP) 
and the United Nations Truce Supervision Organization in the Middle 
East (UNTSO). This section is also responsible for Canada's relations 
with Cyprus. In addition, it assists in making arrangements for 

naval visits, clearances for military aircraft and the employment of 
Canadian Forces personnel or equipment in international relief 
operations abroad. 


The Arms Control and Disarmament Division is responsible for the 
development of advice and recommendations concerning governmental 
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policies and positions related to Canadian contributions to negotia- 
tions to stop the arms race. It acts in close consultation with the 
Defence Relations Division and with the Directorate of Arms Control 
Policy of the Department of National Defence. The division prepares 
instructions, in consultation with other bureaux, agencies and de- 
partments, for Canadian representatives to the Conference of the 
Committee on Disarmament in Geneva, which is the negotiating body 
that reports annually to the United Nations General Assembly. The 
Committee is seeking agreements in such areas of arms control as a 
comprehensive prohibition of nuclear-weapons tests and a ban on the 
development, production and stock-piling of chemical weapons. This 
division also assists in the formulation and co-ordination of 
Canadian policies on arms-control questions under consideration in 
NATO, the most important of which are the Strategic Arms Limitation 
Talks (SALT) between the United States and the Soviet Union, on which 
the United States consults closely with its NATO allies. The 
division co-ordinates the Canadian contribution to NATO studies of 
the technical and military aspects of MBFR and to military aspects 
of security proposed for consideration by the Conference on Security 
and Co-operation in Europe. 


The Bureau of Legal Affairs consists of two divisions -- Legal 
Advisory and Legal Operations -- under the general policy direction 

of the Legal Adviser to the Department of External Affairs, who is 
also the Director General of Legal Affairs. Each of these divisions 
functions independently under its own director in close co-ordination 
with the others, with other divisions in the Department and with other 
departments of the Government. The functions of the Bureau are as 
follows: 


To advise the Department of External Affairs and the 
Canadian Government on matters of international law; 


to contribute to the progressive development of inter- 
national law in the light of Canadian interests; 


to ensure the development and execution of Canadian 
foreign policy in accordance with recognized or 
developing principles of international law; 


to initiate, through appropriate consultation, reviews 

of established Canadian policy in the field of inter- 
national legal affairs in the light of domestic and 
international developments and changing Canadian interests; 
to plan new initiatives as appropriate; 
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to manage the execution of foreign policy in this area 
of responsibility, and to ensure the effective adminis- 
tration of the Bureau; 


to service enquiries from the public, and in particular 
from the legal profession, concerning private international 
law matters; 


to provide a focal point for departmental liaison with 
the Department of Justice; 


to monitor domestic law developments to ensure that 
inconsistencies with Canada's international legal 
obligations are identified; 


in liaison with the Bureau of Personnel to develop and 
maintain within the career foreign service a supply of 
legally-qualified personnel to staff legal positions in 
the Department and at posts. 


The function of the component divisions within the Bureau are as 
follows: 


The Legal Advisory Divtston is divided into four sections. The 
Economic Section advises on the legal aspects of Canada's inter- 
national economic relations. The Claims Section is concerned with 

the protection of the interests of Canadian citizens and the Cana- 
dian Government arising out of injury or damage to Canadian property 
abroad. The Treaty Section advises on treaty-interpretation questions, 
assists in the preparation and interpretation of international agree- 
ments, ensures that treaties entered into by Canada are concluded in 
accordance with Canada's international and domestic legal obligations, 
maintains treaty records, registers treaties with the United Nations, 
publishes treaties in the Canada Treaty Sertes and tables them in 
Parliament. The Constitutional and Advisory Section advises on the 
constitutional aspects of Canada's international relations, on 
questions relating to recognition of states and governments, on diplo- 
matic and consular privileges and immunities, and such other inter- 
national legal matters as do not fall within the designated responsi- 
bilities of other sections in the Bureau. 


The Legal Operations Divtston serves as the operational arm of the 
Department for a number of international legal activities, many of 
which are closely connected with the United Nations. It has 
particular responsibility for Canada's position on subjects under 
discussion in the Sixth (Legal) Committee of the United Nations 
General Assembly, as well as subjects, such as the law of the sea and 
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outer space, that are dealt with in other committees of the Assembly. 
The division also concerns itself in a variety of ways with Canada's 
role with respect to the development of international law in all 
fields. The Legal Operations Division is organized into four sections: 
the Law of the Sea and Fisheries Section, which deals with maritime 
legal questions, including territorial waters, fishing-zones and the 
continental shelf, the protection of Canadian fisheries, questions of 
Arctic sovereignty, and the peaceful uses of the seabed and its 
resources beyond the limits of national jurisdiction; the Environ- 
mental Law Section, which co-ordinates the Canadian approach to inter- 
national legal activities in the field of human environment and deals 
with pollution questions having a relation to the law of the sea; the 
United Nations and Legal Planning Section, which is responsible for 
all United Nations legal and humanitarian-law questions and assists 

in the planning of Canadian policy on quasi-legal matters, as well as 
co-ordinating departmental relations with the international law 
academic community in Canada; the Private International Law Section, 
which assists the legal profession and the public with the administra- 
tion of private international law, particularly international civil 
practice and procedure pertaining to the service and authentication 

of documents in legal proceedings abroad and the furthering of ex- 
tradition proceedings to and from Canada. 


The Bureau of Consular Affatrs deals with all consular matters except 
the issuing and control of passports and other travel documents that 
are the business of the Passport Office. The Director-General is 
responsible to the Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs for 
managing the consular function of the Bureau and for exercising 
general supervision over the Consular Policy and Research Division 
and the Consular Operations Division. Within the framework of these 
two broad areas -- policy and operations --, the Bureau, besides 
dealing with the constant flow of enquiries from the Canadian public, 
has the major responsibility of giving daily guidance and instructions 
to Canadian posts, particularly with regard to assisting the rapidly- 
increasing number of Canadians travelling in all parts of the world. 


The Consular Poltey and Research Divitston is responsible for the 
drafting of consular agreements with other countries; for tendering 
advice on consular policies and procedures and assessing their 
implication in a variety of activities, including Canadian merchant 
Shipping, immigration and citizenship matters; for completing and 
amending the Manual of Consular Instructions; for preparing and 
issuing circular documents of instructions to posts abroad; for con- 
ducting consular training programs; for developing consular policy 
research and undertaking special projects; for publication of the 
departmental publication Informatton for Canadians Travelling 
Abroad; and for maintaining liaison with other departments or organi- 
zations concerned with matters of consular policy. 
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The Consular Operations Division is responsible for providing advice 
and instructions to posts with respect to Canadians in difficulty 
abroad, including those who are ill, have sustained injury, or are in 
detention or temporarily destitute; for giving them, where warranted, 
financial aid on a recoverable basis to relieve immediate distress or 
to enable them to return to Canada; for making arrangements in con- 
nection with the death of Canadians abroad and the settlement of 
estates; for authorizing the issuance of diplomatic and courtesy visas 
to foreign officials; for answering enquiries in matters pertaining 
to travel abroad; for providing assistance in obtaining birth, 
marriage, death, and other official documents from certain foreign 
countries; for contingency planning and for maintenance of a register 
of Canadian residents abroad. 


The Passport Office, which is directly responsible to one of the 
Assistant Under-Secretaries, issues passports to Canadian citizens. 
This is done in Canada through the main Passport Office at Ottawa 

and through regional offices at Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, halifax 
and Edmonton. Abroad, service is provided through Canadian diplo- 
matic missions and consular and trade offices. The Passport Office 
issues certificates of identity and United Nations Refugee Convention 
travel documents to non-Canadians legally landed and currently re- 
siding in Canada who are eligible to receive them. It also provides 
limited consular and passport service on behalf of certain newly- 
independent Commonwealth countries that do not have diplomatic missions 
in Ottawa. 


During 1972, 489,000 passports were issued for citizens residing in 
Canada and 34,000 were issued by posts abroad for Canadians travel- 
ling or residing outside Canada. In addition, 1,300 United Nations 
Refugee Convention travel documents and 1,500 certificates of 
identity were issued. Growth in public demand for passport services 
has increased by 170 per cent in the past ten years. 


The Bureau of United Nations Affatrs, which consists of two divisions, 
United Nations Economic and Social Affairs and United Nations Political 
and Institutional Affairs, provides advice on and co-ordinates the 
implementation of Canadian policy towards the United Nations and the 
related "family" of Specialized Agencies and other bodies. A major 
function of the Bureau and its divisions is to assist in the appoint- 
ment, briefing and co-ordination of the work of Canadian delegates 

who participate from time to time in nearly all of these bodies that 
offer an opportunity to advance Canadian policy objectives. In 
addition to its major co-ordinating responsibility, the Bureau has a 
variety of operational responsibilities and serves as the head- 
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quarters link with the Permanent Missions in Geneva and New York, as 
well as with other Canadian missions in respect of the UN tasks they 
discharge. 


As its names suggests, the United Nations Political and Institutional 
Affairs Diviston has the task of assessing, on a continuing basis, the 
political implications of developments in the Security Council, the 
General Assembly or other UN organs, and examining the institutional 
development of the United Nations system and administrative and pro- 
cedural questions. 


The United Nations Economic and Social Affairs Division has 
responsibility for the co-ordination of Canadian policy and activity 
regarding the Economic and Social Council and its subsidiary organs, 
the special bodies of the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies. Matters of human rights and the status of women, and UN 
issues of social and economic development, fall within the purview 
of this division. 


The Bureau of Public Affairs has been established to bring together 
management activities of the Department that are essentially devoted 
to relations with the public or sections of the public at home and 
abroad. The purpose of this grouping is to seek to ensure correlation 
of the several activities involved. The component units are: the 
Academic Relations Service, the Cultural Affairs Division, the 
Information Division, the World Exhibitions Program and the 

Historical Division. 


The Academic Relations Service is a division set up to foster under- 
Standing and co-operation between the Department and academics, 
universities and internationalist groups in Canada interested in the 
study and discussion of international relations and in the long-term 
formulation of Canadian foreign policy. To that end, the Service 

sets up and carries out programs for the establishment and develop- 
ment of contacts with individuals and organizations to arrange con- 
sultations, discussions, meetings and various other forms of exchange. 


In co-operation with other concerned divisions, the Academic Relations 
Service invites academics and organizations to undertake research on 

a contract basis on international relations and foreign-policy sub- 
jects. It arranges the secondment to universities, on a yearly 

basis, of senior departmental officers ("foreign service visitors") 

to engage in teaching, discussion, research and other academic 
activities relating to international affairs. 


Generally speaking, the Service's aim is to ensure a continuing 
dialogue and a close relation and, most important of all, mutual 
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respect and confidence, between officials engaged in the pursuit and 
implementation of foreign policy and those scholars who devote them- 
selves to study and research in international affairs, particularly 
in areas of operational relevance to the Department. 


The Cultural Affatrs Diviston is responsible for the conduct of 
cultural relations between Canada and other countries so far as these 
contacts occur through intergovernmental channels. It also maintains 
liaison with other agencies, both official and private, with a view 
to making Canada better known through its cultural and educational 
activities. It has specific responsibility for the governmental 
aspects of Canada's membership in the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) and provides depart- 
mental liaison with the Canadian National Commission for UNESCO. The 
division's duties include primary responsibility for negotiating 

and administering cultural agreements with other countries and 
developing cultural programs with them (including such activities as 
scholarship awards, exchanges of professors, tours by performing arts 
groups and art exhibitions). It arranges for Canadian participation 
in cultural events outside Canada, such as festivals of the arts and 
handicrafts, selected international exhibitions and competitions, and 
participation by foreign artists and cultural personalities in similar 
events in Canada. It helps keep Canadian cultural organizations in- 
formed of cultural activities outside the country and provides general 
assistance to Canadian students, artists and professors going abroad. 
It has a book-presentation program that arranges donations of 
Canadian books to libraries abroad, and it handles questions arising 
from international agreements on intellectual property and copyright. 


The Informatton Division has two main functions: (1) to spread abroad 
the knowledge and understanding of Canada and of the Canadian people 
and (2) to provide information on Canada's external policy and the 
work of the Department of External Affairs to Canadians as well as 
citizens of other countries. The division produces a variety of 
publications, such as Statements and Speeches, Reference Papers, 
Reprints, the departmental bimonthly journal International Perspec- 
ttves, Canada Weekly and several booklets and folders in English, 
French and a number of foreign languages. It also purchases certain 
Canadian publications in quantity for distribution abroad. In associa- 
tion with the National Film Board, the division organizes the distri- 
bution of films by Canadian posts. It co-operates with Information 
Canada/Expositions in the provision of display materials to posts 

for trade fairs and exhibitions in other countries. It is responsible 
for liaison between the Department and the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation (CBC), and for co-operation with the CBC International 
Service. The division has a visits program under which prominent 
journalists are brought to Canada. 
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The World Exhtbtttons Program is concerned with liaison with and 
representation at the International Bureau of Exhibitions in Paris. 
It co-ordinates the handling of invitations to take part in world 
exhibitions, determines interdepartmental interest and makes recom- 
mendations. It also provides for the organization and direction of 
Canadian participation in world exhibitions. 


The Historical Divtston is responsible for the archive activities 

of the Department, for historical work in the realm of foreign affairs, 
and for the preparation of background material on international 

issues for use in the Department. The division deals with requests 
from scholars studying Canada's external relations for access to de- 
partmental records and assists them in their research when possible. 

It also conducts the Department's program of oral history. 


One of the major tasks of this division is the compilation and 
editing of state papers in the continuing series entitled Docwnents 
on Canadian External Relations, four volumes of which have already 
been published. The fifth and sixth volumes will appear shortly, and 
editorial work on two further volumes, which will bring the series 
down to December 1941, is well advanced. 


The Bureau of Co-ordination co-ordinates and develops policies con- 
cerning provincial participation in Canada's international relations 
and Canada's role in the institutions and activities of the Common- 
wealth and of La Francophonie. It comprises three divisions: Federal- 
Provincial Co-ordination, Commonwealth Institutions and Francophone 
Institutions. 


The Federal-Provinetal Co-ordination Division is concerned with the 
federal-provincial aspects of Canada's international relations. The 
division's primary responsibility is to maintain liaison with the 
provinces regarding their interest in international affairs and to 
facilitate their international activities in a manner that will fully 
meet provincial objectives and be consistent with a unified Canadian 
foreign policy. Thus the division carries out a liaison function at 
both the provincial and federal levels of government. On the pro- 
vincial level, it is in regular contact with officials of the provinces 
and, in conjunction with provincial authorities, seeks to establish 
closer working relations and more effective procedures for consulta- 
tion. On the federal level, the division co-operates with other de- 
partments and agencies to ensure that full account is taken of pro- 
vincial interests abroad. The division co-ordinates the activities 
of other divisions of the Department and of Canadian posts when these 
relate to areas of provincial interest. 
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In carrying out these purposes, the Federal-Provincial Co-ordination 
Division is engaged primarily in the following activities: It assists 
in making arrangements for visits abroad by provincial representatives, 
as well as for visits of foreign representatives to the provinces. It 
also tries to ensure that the provinces are adequately represented on 
Canadian delegations to international conferences and organizations. 
With respect to Canada's program of assistance to developing countries 
_ the division seeks to ensure that provincial aid projects are co- 
ordinated with the activities of the Canadian International Develop- 
ment Agency and with the development-assistance programs for which 
CIDA is responsible. The division is also responsible for consulting 
the provinces with respect to the conclusion of treaties, conventions 
and other formal agreements between Canada and foreign countries 

when these touch on areas of provincial or joint federal-provincial 
jurisdiction. 
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The Commonwealth Institutions Diviston has general responsibility for 
Canada's participation in the Commonwealth association and its many 
subsidiary and related bodies. In particular, it is responsible for 
co-ordinating Canadian participation in Commonwealth heads of govern- 
ment meetings and in other Commonwealth conferences and serves as a 
focal point for communications with the Commonwealth Secretariat and 
a reference centre for any matters involving the Commonwealth. Its 
main functions, in conjunction with other divisions of the Department 
and with other departments and agencies of the Government, are to 
advise on Canada's participation in Commonwealth programs and activi- 
ties and to co-ordinate the implementation of Government policies in 
relation to the Commonwealth. It also has an advisory and liaison 
function in relation to Canadian involvement with the more than 250 
non-governmental institutions, associations and organizations 
associated with the Commonwealth. In carrying out these responsibili- 
ties, the division tries to maintain the common traditions and values 
derived from experience and to foster the long-established customs of 
informal consultation and good-neighbourly co-operation that lie at 
the heart of the Commonwealth relation and give the association its 
unique character. 


The Francophone Instttuttons Diviston has general responsibility for 
the multilateral aspects of Canada's relations with French-speaking 
countries. It assists in formulating and implementing Canadian policy 
on multilateral relations between these countries and in co-ordinating 
the Canadian contribution to their aid programs. Thus the division 

is responsible for handling all aspects of the Canadian presence in 

La Francophonie, the cultural community of the world's French-speaking 
countries. Inter alta, it establishes and co-ordinates Canadian 
participation in various meetings and events of an official or semi- 
official nature taking place in such countries. 


sss 
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The division establishes Canadian participation, and co-ordinates 
policy, at various intergovernmental conferences or within organi- 
zations of the francophone countries. In particular, it handles 
Canada's participation in the Agency for Cultural and Technical 
Co-operation, of which Canada is a founding member. It co-ordinates 
formulation of the Canadian viewpoint at discussions of agencies of 
this organization, and establishes the broadest possible balanced 
participation by Canada in the Agency's programs and activities -- 
both those involving multilateral action and those taking place in 
Canada itself. At the private level, it performs a role of liaison 
and support in international associations and organizations of a 
private nature within the French-speaking world community, in order to 
ensure effective and representative Canadian participation. 


The admintstrative bureaux, which constitute the rest of the head- 
quarters bureaux structure, are: Communications and Information 
Systems; Finance and Administration; and Personnel. These support 
bureaux run the machinery for the widely-dispersed operations of the 
Department and, in consultation with the area bureaux, help to ad- 
minister its resources. 


The Bureau of Communicattons and General Services consists of the 
Central Services Division, the Library Services Division, the Records 
Management Division and the Telecommunications Division. 


The Central Services Divtston produces the manuals, reports and 
circular documents needed for the efficient administration of the 
Department. It also edits post reports, and is responsible for the 
planning and subsequent operation of a data-processing unit to 
service all divisions of the Department. 


The Library Services Divtston maintains, through the purchasing and 
organization of monographs, serials, documents and related information 
materials, a main library and one branch library at departmental 
headquarters. Besides making available to officers and others in- 
formation relevant to the work of the Department, the Library Services 
Division functions as a research library for university professors 

and students as well as other researchers both from Canada and abroad. 


The Records Management Divtston is charged with the custody and 
management of records at departmental headquarters and exercises 
functional control over records at posts. It is responsible for the 
data-processing of all official correspondence at the time of its 
receipt or production in such a way as to be able to retrieve it with- 
out delay by means of a classification and indexing system uniformly 
applied throughout the Department. It is also responsible for 
scheduling valuable records for retention and valueless ones for 
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destruction, and for the carrying-out of these tasks. It provides 
research and reference services for the retrieving of information 
contained in inactive as well as active records. 


The Telecomnuntcattons Divtston is responsible for the administering 
and operation of the Canadian diplomatic communications system, 

which provides for the despatch and receipt of messages by telegram, 
teletype, telex, diplomatic courier and diplomatic mail facilities 
between Ottawa and posts abroad. It also arranges for the provision, 
installation and maintenance of telephone equipment at selected posts, 
conducts training courses for communicators, technicians and other 
departmental personnel and is responsible for buying, leasing and 
maintaining all equipment used in the system. 


The Bureau of Finance and Admintstratton provides support services 

to the Department through four divisions -- Finance, Management 
Services, Matériel Management and Property Management. As directed 
by the Government, these support services are provided on an inte- 
grated basis for most Government operations abroad except operational 
military formations. In accordance with Government policy, the De- 
partment has adopted a decentralized system of financial management 
that should increase the flexibility and effectiveness of program- 
management in the field. 


The Finance Divtston provides a wide range of accounting and 
financial services to the Department, including the preparation and 
submission to Treasury Board of annual program-forecasts and 
estimates, the maintenance of financial controls over departmental 
accounts, fiscal accounting and reporting to the Receiver General, 
cash forecasting to the Department of Finance, preparation of the 
departmental section of Public Accounts, and the verification of 
expenditures and revenues to ensure compliance with Parliamentary, 
executive and departmental authorities. 


As a result of the integration of administrative support services 
for foreign operations, the division determines the financial pro- 
cedures followed by all Canadian government departments at posts. 


The Management Services Divtston acts, in general, as an internal 
management and systems consultant for the Department. It studies 
particular situations and problems at headquarters or posts. 


A particular aim of this division is the gradual development of an 
integrated management-information system to serve all the needs of 
the Department other than in the substantive information area. To 
attain this goal, the division is responsible for reviewing and 
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assessing, before they are implemented, all new computer applications 
proposed anywhere in the Department. 


The Matériel Management Diviston is responsible for ensuring the 
adequacy of matériel(3) support tor those Canadian Government posts 
and agencies outside Canada whose operations have been integrated for 
administrative support, as well as for the Department of External 
Affairs headquarters. Its detailed responsibilities include deter- 
mination of requirements, cataloguing, shipment and distribution, 
storage, maintenance and repair, accounting for assets on hand and 
ultimate disposal of matériel when it is beyond further use. Of 
particular significance is the procurement, through selected sources, 
of furnishings and equipment for chanceries, official residences and 
staff accommodations, including the development of major interior- 
design schemes for furniture and furnishings, and the specifying and 
acquisition of special technical and domestic electrical and 
mechanical equipment appropriate for use under peculiar and adverse 
climatic conditions and in under-developed technological environments. 


The Property Management Diviston is a service division responsible 
for the provision, management, maintenance and operation of real 
property abroad for chanceries, offices, official residences, staff 
housing, ancillary buildings and grounds, either through building 
purchase, new design and construction, or Government lease. This 
service is provided for all federal departments with overseas accommo- 
dation requirements, except operational military establishments, at 
approximately 118 posts in 76 countries. The Government-owned and 
Government-leased accommodation is managed, maintained and operated 
in accordance with policy and technical guidance provided by the 
division and administered by the posts. 


The Bureau of Personnel consists of the Personnel Planning and 
Development Division, the Personnel Operations Division and the Staff 
Relations and Compensation Division. 


The Personnel Planning and Development Division is responsible for 
manpower planning, including the forecasting, accounting for and 
reporting of personnel utilization; the development and implementation 
of training programs, including language-training; the conduct of 
Special projects and studies with the aim of increasing managerial 
effectiveness and making the best use of staff resources; and the 
administration of a position-classification system for the determina- 
tion of the relative worth of departmental jobs. 


The Personnel Operations Diviston is responsible for the recruiting, 


assignment, posting, secondment, transfer and separation of Canada- 
based personnel in the Department, including officers, clerks, 


Defined by the Treasury Board as all moveable public property ex- 
cept money obtained by a department in support of its operations. 
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Stenographers, communicators, security guards and specialist per- 
sonnel (a total of 2,513 as of December 31, 1972). The division is 
also responsible for the implementation of the appraisal and pro- 
motion system for all categories of personnel. In addition, it deals 
with the administrative arrangements relating to assignments abroad 
and the designations of personnel of other departments and agencies 
at posts. Finally, it is responsible for career development and 
counselling, as well as for a broad variety of general personnel 
matters associated with the operational aspects of foreign service 
personnel assignments. 


The Staff Relattons and Compensation Divtsion is responsible for the 
development, review and administration of policy on foreign service 
terms and conditions of service as well as on travel and removal; 

the management and administration of pay and compensation services 
and regulations governing accommodation abroad; leave and attendance; 
Superannuation and employee participation in hospital and medical 
insurance plans; staff relations; the health and safety of employees 
abroad; personnel welfare counselling; the development and imple- 
mentation of systems and procedures consequent upon statutory pro- 
visions, central agency directives and collective bargaining agree- 
ments; the administration of locally-engaged employees abroad; the 
making of travel and removal arrangements for departmental as well as 
for foreign operations personnel of the Departments of Industry, Trade 
and Commerce, and Manpower and Immigration; the development and 
administration of special voting procedures for all public servants 
abroad. 


Posts Abroad Canada's diplomatic missions and consular offices form an integral 
part of the Department. Heads of diplomatic and consular posts 
report to the Secretary of State for External Affairs and receive 
their instructions from him. 


The diplomatic staff of an embassy consists of the ambassador, 
assisted by one or more foreign service officers, who may also be 
assigned consular duties to the extent required by the volume of 
consular work. Where separate consular offices exist, they operate 
under the general supervision of the head of the diplomatic mission 
in the country, while receiving instructions in matters of detail 
from the appropriate division in the Department. 


Part of the work of a post is to distribute information about Canada. 
In a few places this is done by full-time information officers; 
elsewhere it is undertaken by other officers. Where there are no 
diplomatic or consular representatives, trade commissioners or other 
Canadian Government officials stationed in the country do this work. 
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In some cases officers of other departments of the Canadian Govern- 
ment -- commercial, immigration, military, naval, air or others -- 
are attached to missions. Though responsible to their departmental 
heads in Ottawa, they also work under the general supervision and 
direction of the head of the mission. 

The work of a mission is: 


to conduct negotiations with the government to which it 
is accredited; 


to keep the Canadian Government fully informed of political or 
other developments of significance in the country in which it 
is serving; 

to watch over Canada's interests in the country; 

to serve Canadians in the country; 


to make information about Canada available. 


A constant flow of communications keeps the missions and the 
Department in Ottawa in close touch on all such matters. 


Those entering the external service of Canada do so on a career basis 
under the merit system. Only Canadian citizens who have resided at 
least ten years in Canada are eligible for admission. 
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AREA DIVISIONS AND COUNTRIES FOR WHICH EACH IS RESPONSIBLE 
VN WAT EAU Lo ROSFUNSIBLE 


Bureau of African and Middle Eastern Affairs 


African Affairs I Division 


African Affairs II Division 


Angola Algeria 

Botswana Burundi 

Ethiopia Cameroon 

Gambia Central African Republic 

Ghana Chad 

Kenya Congo 

Lesotho Dahomey 

Liberia Equatorial Guinea 

Malawi Gabon 

Mauritius Guinea 

Mozambique Ivory Coast 

Namibia Madagascar 

Nigeria Mali 

Portuguese Guinea Mauritania 

Rhodesia Morocco 

Sierra Leone Niger 

Somalia Rwanda 

South Africa Spanish Sahara 

Swaziland Senegal 

Tanzania Togo 

Uganda Tunisia 

Zambia Upper Volta 
Zaire 


Middle Eastern Division 


Bahrein 
Egypt 
Iran 
Iraq 
Israel 
Jordan 
Kuwait 
Lebanon 
Libya 
Oman 
Qatar 
Saudi Arabia 
Sudan 
Syria 


Union of Arab Emirates 
Yemen, Democratic Republic of (South Yemen) 
Yemen Arab Republic (North Yemen) 


Bureau of Astan and Pactfie Affairs 


East Asia Division Pacific Division 


Burma Australia 

Cambodia Indonesia 

China, People's Republic of Japan 

Hong Kong Korea 

Laos Malaysia 

Mongolia Nauru 

Thailand | New Zealand 

Viet-Nam, Democratic Republic of Oceania 

Viet-Nam, Republic of Philippines 
Samoa 
Singapore 
Tonga 


South Asia Division 


Afghanistan 
Bangladesh 
Bhutan 

India 

Maldive Islands 
Nepal 

Pakistan 

Sikkim 

Sri Lanka 


Bureau of European Affatrs 


Eastern European Division Northwestern European Division 


Albania Britain 

Bulgaria Denmark 

Czechoslovakia Finland 

German Democratic Republic Iceland 

Hungary Ireland 

Poland Norway 

Romania Sweden 

USeSoR. 

Yugoslavia 

Western European Division 

Andorra Greece Monaco 
Austria Holy See Netherlands 
Belgium Italy Portugal 
Cyprus Liechtenstein San Marino 
France Luxembourg Spain 
Federal Republic of Germany Malta Switzerland 


Turkey 


Caribbean Division 


Bahamas 

Barbados 

British Honduras 

Guyana 

Jamaica 

Trinidad and Tobago 

West Indies Associated States 


United States of America Division 


Puerto Rico 
United States of America 
U.S. Virgin Islands 


Bureau of Western Hemisphere Affairs 


Latin American Division 


Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Mexico 

Netherlands Antilles 
Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Historical Background | 


From Confederation in 1867 until 1914, Canada's position in the 
British Empire was essentially that of a self-governing colony, whose external 
relations were directed and controlled by the Imperial Government in Great 
Britain through the Colonial Office and through the Governor General. By 1914, 
however, Canada and the other British dominions had acquired considerable 
de facto power in the field of external relations. Therefore, partly because 
of its increasing importance in world affairs and partly out of a growing desire 
for autonomous status, which had been fostered particularly during the First 
World War, Canada sought, within the existing constitutional framework of the 
Empire, a fuller control over its own external relations -- a process that 
culminated in the Imperial Conference of 1926. 


Canada's first efforts concerning its own external relations, in the 
early 1900s, took the form merely of creating improved administrative machinery 
at home. The first formal suggestion that a separate department be established 
to deal with external relations on the precedent of the government structure in 
Australia, came in 1907 from Joseph (later Sir Joseph) Pope, then Under- 
Secretary of State. 


BT 


In May 1909, under the Government of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, which 
introduced a bill, Parliament authorized the establishment of a "Department of 
External Affairs". The title indicated that it was to deal with Canada's 
relations with other governments within the British Empire and with foreign 
States. The act creating the Department placed it under the Secretary of State, 
with an Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs ranking as the permanent 
deputy head of the Department. The establishment of the Department involved no 
constitutional change. 


In 1912, an amending act was passed placing the Department directly 
under the Prime Minister instead of the Secretary of State, and from April 1 
of that year the Prime Minister held the portfolio of Secretary of State for 
External Affairs. The appointment of a separate minister for the Department 
was considered from time to time, but no action was taken until March 1946, 
when a bill was introduced to repeal the section of the act of 1912 providing 


that the Prime Minister should be the Secretary of State for External Affairs. 
The bill was passed on April 2 and five months later, on September 4, 1946, the 
announcement was made of the appointment of the Honourable Louis St. Laurent as 
the first separate Secretary of State for External Affairs. 


Early Years 


The Department began with a small staff consisting of the Under- 
Secretary (Joseph Pope), two chief clerks and four clerks. In 1912, an 
Assistant Under-Secretary was added and in 1913 a Legal Adviser. 


The gradual recognition of Canadian autonomy in international affairs 
and the growth of Canadian responsibilities abroad made expansion inevitable. 
After 1920, it became increasingly evident that Canada's interests could no 
longer be conveniently handled by the British diplomatic and consular authorities. 
The new Department began to develop into an agency for the direct administration 
of Canada's external affairs. . 


In 1921, the Office of the High Commissioner in London was placed 
under the control of the Department. In 1925, a Canadian Advisory Officer 
(subsequently called Permanent Representative) was appointed to represent 
Canada in Geneva at various conferences and Assemblies of the League of Nations 
and to keep the Canadian Government informed of the activities of the League 
and of the International Labour Office. 


An advance of the first importance in the Department's development 
came as the result of an agreement reached at the Imperial Conference of 1926 
by which the Governor General ceased to represent the British Government and 
became solely the personal representative of the Sovereign. This brought about 
two changes: (1) As the British Government was now without a representative in 
Canada, it appointed, in 1928, a High Commissioner to represent it at Ottawa; 
(2) after July 1, 1927, correspondence from the Dominions Office in London and 
from foreign governments was directed to the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs instead of to the Governor General 


Representation Abroad 


Before the establishment of the Department, a High Commissioner had 
been appointed to represent Canada in London (in 1880) and an Agent General in 
France (in 1882), neither of whom had diplomatic status. In addition, Canada 
was represented abroad in the closing years of the nineteenth century by trade 
commissioners and immigration officials. They were appointees of individual 
departments of the Canadian Government and did not enjoy diplomatic status. 
Negotiations with foreign countries were conducted through the British Foreign 
Office and dealings with other parts of the Empire through the Colonial Office, 
with Canadian representatives frequently included in negotiations. Canadian 
interests abroad were handled by British diplomatic and consular authorities. 
All communications to other governments were made through the Governor General 
in those early years. 


Before 1920, Canada had no independent diplomatic representative 
abroad, although as early as 1920 it was agreed by the British and Commonwealth 
Governments, and by the United States Government, that a Canadian minister 
could be appointed to Washington. The appointment was made in 1926, and the 
first Canadian legation was opened in Washington early in 1927. This was 
followed in 1928 by the appointment of the former Commissioner-General in Paris 
as Minister to France, and, in 1929, by the opening of a legation in Tokyo. 

At about the same time, the United States, France and Japan opened legations in 
Ottawa. 


The expansion of the service was thereafter interrupted by the 
depression of the Thirties. The three years of rapid growth from 1926 to 1929 
were followed by a decade of consolidation. The next step in the exchange of 
diplomatic representatives with other countries was taken when Belgium sent a 
minister to Ottawa in 1937; in January 1939, Canada established legations in 
Belgium and the Netherlands. 


With the outbreak of the Second World War, it became imperative that 
Canada have closer and more direct contact with other governments of the 
Commonwealth, with the allied governments and with certain other foreign govern- 
ments. The day after Canada's separate declaration of war on September 10, 1939, 
it was announced that the Canadian Government would send high commissioners to 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and Ireland. The governments of these 
countries reciprocated. The appointment in 1941 of a high commissioner to 
Newfoundland recognized the importance of that country to the defence of Canada. 


The increasing magnitude of Canada's war effort and its growing 
international commitments led to a rapid increase of diplomatic exchanges with 
foreign countries. In 1942, by reciprocal agreement, Canada appointed ministers 
to the U.S.S.R. and China. During the war, a single Canadian minister was 
accredited to a number of allied governments then functioning in London or 
Cairo: those of Belgium, the Netherlands, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Norway, 
Poland and Yugoslavia. (Canada also received ministers from each of these 
governments.) After the liberation of France, the Minister, following a period 
in Algiers as representative to the French Committee of National Liberation, 


moved to Paris, with the rank of ambassador. Separate missions are now established 


in the capitals of all these countries. 


The establishment of diplomatic relations with Latin America was 
another wartime development. In 1941, Canadian legations were opened in Brazil 
and Argentina (the Minister to the latter was also accredited in 1942 to Chile), 
and these countries sent their first ministers to Ottawa. Diplomatic represen- 
tatives were sent to Mexico and Peru in 1944 and to Cuba in 1945. The decision 
to open missions in Latin America was based not only on the development of 
intra-American trade but also on the conviction that a closer understanding was 
necessary to the solution of common problems during the war, when several Latin 
American countries became allies. Canada now has diplomatic relations with most 
countries in Latin America. 


Canada's external affairs services continued to expand following the 
war. Embassies were opened in a number of countries and, after 1947, high 


commissioners were accredited to India and Pakistan and subsequently to most 
of the other new members of the Commonwealth. In the 1960s, Canada also 
developed its diplomatic relations in the French-speaking world, particularly 
the newly-independent French-language states of Africa. 


During and after the war, Canada participated in the general trend 
toward the elevation of legations to embassy status. In 1943, most of the 
large Canadian missions abroad became embassies. Since then, certain of the 
new missions listed above were opened as embassies, while others, such as the 
missions in Italy and Switzerland, were raised to the rank of embassies later. 


Membership in the United Nations has increased Canada's responsibilities 
outside its own borders, and Canada has been represented on various organs of 
the United Nations since its formation in San Francisco in 1945. After Canada's 
election, for a term, to the Security Council in September 1947, a Permanent 
Canadian Delegation was established in New York in January 1948, and later in 
the year a small office was also opened in Geneva, the European headquarters of 
the world body. In view of the increasing responsibilities Canada has assumed 
in the organization since that time (e.g., Palestine truce supervision, UN 
Military Observer Group in India and Pakistan, United Nations Emergency Force, 
United Nations Operation in the Congo, and other UN undertakings), both these 
offices, now called permanent missions, have been expanded. 


Canada was one of the founding members of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization in 1949, and has played an active role in it. In May 1952, on the 
establishment of the North Atlantic Council, a Canadian Permanent Delegation 
was set up in Paris to represent Canada's NATO interests. When, in October 
1967, the headquarters of the NAC moved to Brussels, the Canadian Delegation 
moved with it. Canada maintains in Paris a Permanent Delegation to the 
Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development. In addition to 
representing Canada on these permanent international bodies and their various 
committees, officials of the Department of External Affairs have been members 


of Canadian delegations at a large number of international conferences in recent 
years. 


Today, Canada conducts its external relations with some 115 countries 
through the following channels: 


(a) Hmbasstes in: Algeria, Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 
Cameroun, Chile, China (Peking), Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Ethiopia, Finland, France, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Ghana, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, 
the Holy See, Indonesia, Iran, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Ivory 
Coast, Japan, Lebanon, Mexico, the Netherlands, Norway, Peru, 
Poland, Portugal, Senegal, South Africa, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Thailand, Tunisia, Turkey, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the United Arab Republic, the United States 
of America, Venezuela, Yugoslavia, Zaire; 


(b) Non-Resident Ambassadors to: Afghanistan, Bolivia, Bulgaria, 
Burma, Burundi, the Central African Republic, Chad, Congo 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


(g) 


(h) 
(i) 
(j) 


(k) 


(1) 


(m) 


(Brazzaville), Dahomey, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Gabon, Guinea, Honduras, Hungary, Iceland, 
Iraq, Jordan, the Republic of Korea, Kuwait, Libya, 
Luxembourg, Madagascar, Mali, Mauritania, Morocco, Nepal, 
Nicaragua, Niger, Panama, Paraguay, Romania, Rwanda, 
Somali Republic, Sudan, Syria, Togo, Upper Volta, Uruguay; 


High Comnissions in: Australia, Britain, Ceylon, Ghana, 
Guyana, India, Jamaica, Kenya, Malaysia, New Zealand, 


Nigeria, Pakistan, Trinidad and Tobago, the United Republic of 
Tanzania; 


Non-Resident High Commissioners to: Bahamas, Barbados, 
Botswana, British Honduras, Cyprus, Fiji, Gambia, Lesotho, 
Malta, Mauritius, Sierra Leone, Singapore, Swaziland, Tonga, 
Uganda, Western Samoa, Republic of Zambia; 


Non-Restdent Commisstoner to: the West Indies (Associated 
States) ; 


Consulates General in: Bordeaux, Boston, Chicago, 
Diisseldorf, Hamburg, Los Angeles, Manila, Marseilles, Milan, 
Monaco, New Orleans, New York, San Francisco, Seattle; 


Consulates in: Brasilia, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, 
Minneapolis, Philadelphia, San Juan, Sad Paulo, San Marino; 


Honorary Consulate-General in: Reykjavik; 
Non-Restdent Military Mission to: Berlin; 


Canadtan Permanent Missions to: United Nations (New York), 
United Nations (Geneva) and the Conference of the Committee 
on Disarmament; 


Canadtan Permanent Delegations to: North Atlantic Council 
(Brussels), United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO), Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development (OECD) (Paris); 


Canadtan Commtsstoner on: International Supervisory -Commissions 
for Laos and Viet-Nam; 


Canadtan Misston (resident in Brussels) to the European 
Communtttes: European Economic Community (EEC); European Atomic 
Energy Agency (EAEC); European Coal and Steel Community (ECSC); 


Canadtan Government Trade Comnisstoner's Office tn: Hong Kong. 


Functions of the Department 


The main functions of the Department of External Affairs are: 


(a) The supervision of relations between Canada and other 
countries and of Canadian participation in international 
organizations; the protection of Canadian interests abroad; 


(b) the collation and evaluation of information regarding 
developments likely to affect Canada's international 
relations; 


(c) correspondence with other governments and their representatives 
in Canada; 


(d) the negotiation and conclusion of treaties and other inter- 
national agreements; 


(e) the representation of Canada in foreign capitals and at 
international conferences. 


Headquarters Organization ‘?) 


The Department of External Affairs has recently undergone an extensive 
reorganization in the effort to achieve greater strength and flexibility. The 
headquarters organization has been redesigned to encourage the closest possible 
relation between the discharge of operational responsibilities and the continuous 
development of the policy frame-work within which operations must be conducted. 


The Under-Secretary and Associate Under-Secretary between them bear 
general responsibility for departmental policy and operations. Together with 
the five Assistant Under-Secretaries, they form a team with responsibility for 
the main areas of foreign policy. 


In order that top management may be free to concentrate on policy 
formulation and direction, responsibility for departmental operations within 
established policy has been delegated to the directors-general of a number of 
bureaux that compose the main body of the Department. These main units, whose 
formation was the principal focus of the new organization, gather most of the 
divisions of the Department into three groups: area, functional and 
administrative. The most evident structural characteristic of .the new 
organization is the degree of its decentralization. The new structure is meant 
to exploit the advantages offered by adoption of the idea of country planning 
and management. By its very nature, such a conception facilitates 
differentiation between matters that require decisions to be taken at the senior 
management level and those that can be made at the level of management immed- 
iately responsible for the direction of operations. 


i See the appended chart. 


Associated with the exercise of the Under-Secretary's responsibilities 
are certain functions that must be carried out under the direct control of the 
Under-Secretarial group -- such as security and relations with the diplomatic 
corps. The Press Office is associated with the Under-Secretarial group. In 
addition, the Central Staff and the Operations Centre provide a briefing and 
administrative assistance secretariat and perform a liaison and co-ordinating 
function. The Poltcy Analysts Group, which has particular responsibility for 
longer-term considerations, also reports directly to the Under-Secretary, as 
do the Seeurtty and Intelligence Ltatson Division, the Protocol Division, the 
Spectal Research Bureau, the Inspection Service and the Departmental Adviser 
on Bilingualtsm. 


The Press Offtce is concerned with the Department's relations with 
the press, radio and television regarding Canadian foreign policy. It prepares 
press conferences for the Secretary of State for External Affairs and makes 
press arrangements for international conferences at home and abroad and for 
visiting dignitaries. The head of the unit acts on occasion as press spokesman 
for Canadian delegations led by the Minister. The Press Office issues press 
releases, policy statements and announcements of major diplomatic appointments 
and the opening of new posts. It also distributes advance texts of statements 
and speeches by the Minister and assists Canadian journalists on assignment in 
foreign countries. It holds press briefings on foreign affairs and deals with 
a continuing flow of requests for facts, comment, background briefings and 
interviews. 


The Press Office provides posts with timely reports of Canadian news 
and Government policy to help them deal with the local press. 


The Operations Centre was set up to improve the ability of the 
Department and the Government to react quickly and to alert ministers and 
officials to reports and events of immediate significance for Canadian interests. 
During the operation in October and November 1970 for the recovery of the 
kidnapped British diplomat James Cross, as well as during other periods of 
tension, the Centre has provided a necessary focal point for decision-making 
and information-gathering. On several occasions, a special task force has been 
formed and located physically in the Centre. In normal times, the staff of 
the Centre produces POPSUM, a daily summary of significant telegrams and news 
stories, monitors and disseminates information of use to the Department and the 
Government generally, and provides briefing and conference facilities. 


The Centre is associated with certain other small units intended to 
assist the Minister and his senior officials by serving as an expediting and 
liaison group. These are collectively known as the Central Staff. 


The Poltey Analysts Group exists to help in the development and 
analysis of major policy alternatives, and its establishment was in keeping 
with the emphasis being given to “objective analysis" in the formulation of 
new policies. The Policy Analysis Group assists the Department in developing 
and applying new techniques of forecasting and future-oriented policy research. 


The Group made an important contribution to the analytical tasks underlying the 
recent review of Canada's foreign policy. . 


The Security and Intelligence Liatson Diviston deals with the security 
aspects of the Department's operations and is responsible for the conduct of 
liaison on security and intelligence matters. 


The Protocol Division has three principal functions. One is to 
handle matters pertaining to the accreditation and appointment of foreign and 
Commonwealth representatives to Canada and of Canadian representatives to other 
countries. Another is to resolve questions concerning diplomatic privileges 
and immunities in respect both of foreign missions to Canada and Canadian missions 
abroad, The third main operation of this division is the planning, organization 
and management of royal, state and official visits to Canada and of the 
hospitality that attaches thereto. 


The accreditation of ambassadors and high commissioners from abroad, 
the accreditation of Canadian representatives to other countries and the 
appointment of Canadian consular officers are the responsibility of the 
Accreditations Section. The Privileges and Immunities Section acts as a focus 
of liaison and consultation with Government authorities and with foreign and 
Commonwealth representatives in regard to all questions relating to privileges 
and immunities and other aspects of diplomatic relations covered by the Vienna 
Convention. As part of its function to facilitate the work of missions, the 
section also keeps diplomatic missions of other countries informed of relevant 
Canadian laws and regulations and helps them resolve problems arising from the 
application of such laws and regulations. 


The Visits and Hospitality Section contains the Secretariat of the 
Government Hospitality Committee and thus provides a permanent basis for 
liaison and co-operation with the various Government departments in Ottawa and 
with provincial authorities in developing programs for major visits to Canada. 
The section also oversees the operation of the Government Guest House in Ottawa, 
which serves as a Government hospitality centre and a residence for some 
visiting dignitaries. 


The Department provides administrative support for the Spectal 
Research Bureau. 


The Inspectton Service, which reports direct to the Under-Secretary, 
is responsible for carrying out systematic independent reviews and appraisals 
of departmental operations both at posts abroad and at headquarters. It seeks 
to assist all levels of management in the effective discharge of their 
responsibilities by furnishing them with objective analyses, appraisals, 
comments and recommendations. The Inspection Service endeavours, inter alia, 
to assess activities against objectives and performance against programs; to 
provide constructive and realistic recommendations for improvement in depart- 
mental operations at home and abroad; to ascertain the degree of compliance 
with established policies, plans and procedures and, on the other hand, to 
inform senior management of cases where adherence to these may not, in fact, 
contribute to departmental objectives. It co-operates with other departmental 


AO = 


units, especially the Bureau of Finance and Administration, in determining to 
what extent effective and economical use is being made of manpower, financial 
and matériel resources available for departmental operations and how accounting 
objectives are being met. 


An important aspect of the Inspection Service's responsibility is its 
personnel, or dtaison, function. This involves evaluations of the effective- 
ness of post-management and of the performance and capabilities of personnel, 
assessments of staffing requirements and the identification of problems or 
potential problems in the personnel field. 


Inspection teams also perform an information function by bringing 
posts up to date on developments at headquarters and helping to ensure that 
departmental requirements are understood in the field. The Inspection Service 
also assists the Interdepartmental Committee on External Relations (ICER) by 
on-the-spot appraisals of the progress being made in the integration of support 
services at posts. 


The Departmental Adviser on Bilingualism supervises the co-ordination 
of departmental policies on bilingualism and administers language tests. 


The area divistons are distributed amongst the Bureaux of African and 
Middle Eastern Affairs, Asian and Pacific Affairs, European Affairs and Western 
Hemisphere Affairs. Each division is responsible for a number of the countries 
that make up the region administered by the bureau to which it belongs. The 
Bureau of African and Middle Eastern Affairs comprises the African Affairs ly 
African Affairs II and Middle Eastern Divisions; the Bureau of Asian and Pacific 
Affairs, the East Asia and the Pacific and South Asia Divisions; the Bureau of 
European Affairs, the Eastern European, Northeastern European and Western 
European Divisions; and the Western Hemisphere Affairs Bureau, the Caribbean, 
Latin American and United States of America Divisions. 


Corresponding to the area bureaux are a number of bureaux organized 
on a functtonal basis: Economic and Scientific Affairs; Defence and Arms 
Control Affairs; Legal and Consular Affairs; United Nations Affairs; Public 
Affairs; and Co-ordination. 


The Department's structures depend on a continuing dialogue between 
functional and area bureaux. Each regional bureau, in its capacity as the 
co-ordinating centre responsible for the shaping and management of country plans 
and programs, ensures that functional interests are appropriately reflected in 
post operations. Similarly, functional bureaux respect, in the: management of 
their operations, the interests of the regional bureaux. The two perspectives 
are complementary, and together generate a sensitive and thorough approach to 
the complexities of the Department's operations. 


The Bureau of Eeonomte and Setentifie Affairs co-ordinates and 
develops policy and initiatives touching on broader questions of major 

Significance for Canada in international economic, scientific and environmental 
affairs. It comprises four divisions: Aid and Development ; Commercial Policy; 


Transport, Communications and Energy; and Scientific Relations and Environmental 
Problems. 


The Atd and Development Diviston provides a focus for co-ordination 
of departmental views on aid-policy questions and a channel for consultation 
with the Canadian International Development Agency and with other government 
departments and agencies that have an interest in particular aspects of 
development-assistance activities, both bilateral and multilateral. The 
division also has responsibilities for special measures designed to promote the 
trading interests of developing countries, and provides liaison with the 
Export Development Corporation and the International Development Research Centre. 
It supplies representation at relevant interdepartmental consultations on aid 
questions and helps to staff Canadian delegations to international aid 
conferences, such as the Colombo Plan Consultative Committee, the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Development, and the United Nations Development Program. 


With the exception of the specific areas noted below, the Commercial 
Policy Diviston has responsibility for general international economic, trade 
and financial policy questions, including Canada's bilateral relations in 
these fields with all countries, and Canadian participation in international 
organizations and multilateral arrangements concerned with such matters. The 
exceptions referred to above are bilateral and multilateral foreign aid and 
development, and energy, transport: and communications questions. 


The Transport, Communications and Energy Division is primarily 
concerned with the external-affairs aspects of transport, communications and 
energy, including bilateral and multilateral questions relating to atomic 
energy, bilateral civil aviation agreements, INTELSAT and other communications 
Subjects, matters related to the export of Strategic materials, and bilateral 
energy relations with the United States. This division has responsibility for 
matters concerning the International Atomic Energy Agency; the entry into 
force of the Treaty for the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons has 
given added importance to the Agency's safeguarding role. 


The Setenttfie Relations and Environmental Problems Division was 
established in 1970 as a reflection of the growing importance of science, 
technology and environmental problems in the conduct of international relations. 
This organizational change enables the Department to meet new responsibilities, 
and has concentrated existing activities, hitherto dispersed, in one unit. The 
division is concerned with international, largely intergovernmental, aspects 
of activities predominantly scientific and technical in nature, or relating to 
the preservation of the human environment. Divisional responsibilities also 
include the following: the conduct of scientific relations with other countries 
and international organizations, including the negotiation of agreements 
pertaining to scientific, technological and environmental matters; the provision 
of advice on scientific questions with foreign-policy implications; liaison and 
co-ordination with science-based departments and agencies; and the administrative 
direction of official scientific representation abroad. 


The direct relation between foreign and defence policies requires 
close liaison between the Department of External Affairs and other departments 
concerned, particularly the Department of National Defence. The Bureau of 
Defence and Arms Control Affairs, consisting of the Defence Relations Division 
and the Arms Control and Disarmament Division, is responsible for these aspects 
of the Department's work. 


The co-ordination of Canadian foreign and defence policies in 
connection with Canada's participation in North American defence, Canadian 
membership in NATO and other military activities abroad is carried out through 
a variety of interdepartmental channels and groups in which the Department is 
represented. The Secretary of State for External Affairs is the Chairman of 
the Cabinet Committee on External Policy and Defence, the meetings of which are 
usually attended by the Under-Secretary as well. The Department is regularly 
represented at the meetings of the Defence Council in the Department of National 
Defence and on several senior interdepartmental bodies that advise on various 
aspects of defence policy. The Department provides a member and the Secretary 
of the Canadian section of the Canada-U.S. Permanent Joint Board on Defence, 
and a member of the Canadian section of the Canada-U.S. Civil Emergency Planning 
Committee. The Defence Relattons Division has the task of co-ordinating 
departmental views and preparing guidance for the departmental representatives 
on such interdepartmental bodies, as well as providing advice on the defence 
aspects of Canada's bilateral relations with various countries. In particular, 
it is the responsibility of the officers of the North American and NATO Sections 
of this division to co-ordinate the preparation of instructions for the 
Canadian Permanent Delegation to the North Atlantic Council in Brussels, and 
briefs for periodic ministerial meetings concerned with defence questions, for 
the meetings of the Canada-U.S. Permanent Joint Board on Defence, held three 
times a year, and for the Canada-U.S. Committee on Civil Emergency Planning, 
held twice yearly. 


The Military Assistance and Peacekeeping Section of the Defence 
Relations Division co-ordinates Canadian military training assistance to newly- 
independent countries (an activity that is financed through the Department's 
appropriations) and co-operates with the Department of National Defence in 
international peacekeeping matters, including the Canadian military contribution 
to United Nations operations such as the United Nations Force in Cyprus (UNFICYP), 
the United Nations Military Observer Group in India and Pakistan (UNMOGIP) and 
the United Nations Truce Supervision Organization in the Middle East (UNTSO). 
This section also assists in making arrangements for naval visits, clearances 
for military aircraft and the employment of Canadian Forces personnel or 
equipment in international relief operations abroad. 


The Arms Control and Disarmament Division is responsible for the 
development of advice and recommendations concerning governmental policies and 
positions related to Canadian contributions to negotiations to stop the arms 
race. In general terms, the division's work is guided by the Prime Minister's 
statement to the House of Commons on October 24, 1969, that "no single inter- 
national activity rates higher priority in the opinion of this Government than 
the pursuit of effective arms-control and arms-limitation agreements". The 


division prepares instructions and suggestions, in consultation with other 
bureaux, agencies and departments, for Canadian representatives to the Conference 
of the Committee on Disarmament in Geneva, which is the negotiating body that 
reports annually to the United Nations General Assembly. The 26-nation 

Committee is seeking agreements in such important areas of arms control as a 
comprehensive prohibition of nuclear-weapons tests and a ban on the development, 
production and stockpiling of chemical and biological agents of warfare, This 
division also co-ordinates Canadian policies and positions on arms-control 
questions under consideration in NATO. The most important of these are the 
Strategic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT) between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, on which the United States consults closely with its NATO allies. The 
North Atlantic Council is also co-ordinating preparations for possible 
negotiations with the Soviet Union and other countries on NATO's initiative for 
mutual and balanced force reductions in Central Europe, and Canada is playing 

an active role in these preparations. 


The Bureau of Legal and Consular Affatre consists of three divisions -- 
Consular, Legal Advisory and Legal Operations -- under the general policy 
direction of the Legal Adviser to the Department of External Affairs, who is 
also the Director-General of Legal and Consular Affairs. Each of the three 
divisions functions independently under its own director in close co-ordination 
with the others, with other divisions in the Department and with other depart- 
ments of the Government. The functions of the Bureau are as follows: 


(1) To advise the Department of External Affairs and the 
Canadian Government on matters of international law 
and on consular affairs; 


(2) to contribute to the progressive development of inter- 
national law in the light of Canadian interests; 


(3) to ensure the development and execution of Canadian 
foreign policy in accordance with recognized or 
developing principles of international law; 


(4) to initiate, through appropriate consultation, reviews 
of established Canadian policy in the field of 
international legal affairs and consular affairs in 
the light of domestic and international developments and 
changing Canadian interests; to plan new initiatives as 
appropriate; 


(S) to manage the execution of foreign policy in this area 
of responsibility, and to ensure the effective 
administration of the Bureau; 


(6) to service enquiries from the public, and in particular 
from the legal profession, concerning private inter- 
national law matters; 


to provide a focal-point for departmental liaison with 
the Department of Justice; 


(8) to monitor domestic law developments to ensure that 
inconsistencies with Canada's international legal 
obligations are identified; 


(9) in liaison with the Bureau of Personnel to develop and 
maintain within the career foreign service a supply of 
legally-qualified personnel to staff legal positions in 
the Department and at posts. 


The function of the component divisions within the Bureau are as 
follows: 


The Legal Advisory Division is divided into three sections. The 
Economic and Treaty Section advises on the legal aspects of Canada's inter- 
national economic relations, and on treaty-interpretation questions, assists 
in the preparation and interpretation of international agreements, assures that 
treaties entered into by Canada are concluded in accordance with Canada's 
international and domestic legal obligations, maintains treaty records, registers 
treaties with the United Nations, publishes treaties in the Canada Treaty Sertes 
and tables them in Parliament. The Claims Section is concerned with the 
protection of the interests of Canadian citizens and the Canadian Government 
arising out of injury or damage to Canadian property abroad. The Constitutional 
and Advisory Section advises on the constitutional aspects of Canada's inter- 
national relations on questions relating to recognition of states and governments 
on diplomatic and consular privileges and immunities, and such other inter- 
national legal matters as do not fall within the designated responsibilities of 
other sections in the Bureau. 


> 


The Legal Operations Diviston serves as the operational arm of the 
Department for a number of international legal activities, many of which are 
closely connected with the United Nations. It has particular responsibility 
for Canada's position on subjects under discussion in the Sixth (Legal) 
Committee of the United Nations General Assembly, as well as subjects, such as the 
law of the sea and outer space, that are dealt with in other committees of the 
Assembly. The division also concerns itself in a variety of ways with Canada's 
role with respect to the development of international law in all fields. The 
Legal Operations Division is organized into four sections: the Law of the Sea 
and Fisheries Section, which deals with maritime legal questions, including 
territorial waters, fishing-zones and the continental shelf, the protection of 
Canadian fisheries, questions of Arctic sovereignty, and the peaceful uses of 
the seabed and its resources beyond the limits of national jurisdiction; the 
Environmental Law Section, which co-ordinates the Canadian approach to 
international legal activities in the field of human environment and deals with 
pollution questions having a relation to the law of the sea; the United Nations 
and Legal Planning Section, which is responsible for all United Nations legal 
and humanitarian-law questions and assists in the planning of Canadian policy 
on quasi-legal matters, as well as co-ordinating departmental relations with 
the international law academic community in Canada; the Private International 


Law Section, which assists the legal profession and the public with the 
administration of private international law, particularly international civil 
practice and procedure pertaining to the service and authentication of 
documents in legal proceedings abroad and the furthering of extradition 
proceedings to and from Canada. 


The Consular Dtviston is responsible for dealing with all consular 
matters. Its duties include safeguarding the rights and interests of Canadian 
citizens and companies abroad; contingency planning and administration of plans 
for the protection of Canadian citizens abroad in times of emergency; helping 
Canadian citizens in difficulty or distress abroad, including those who are in 
detention or temporarily destitute, and, where warranted, providing financial 
aid on a recoverable basis to relieve their immediate distress or to facilitate 
their repatriation to Canada; assisting in connection with the death of a 
Canadian citizen abroad and the settlement of estates; handling questions 
relating to Canadian merchant shipping and seamen; answering enquiries or acting 
in a liaison capacity in matters pertaining to travel abroad, Canadian citizen- 
ship, immigration and non-immigrant entry, social security, taxation, Red Cross 
matters, liability for military service and Canadian war graves; authorizing 
the grant of, or renewing, diplomatic and courtesy visas; providing assistance 
in obtaining birth, marriage and death certificates and other official documents 
from countries abroad. 


The Consular Division is also responsible for the negotiation of 
agreements with foreign countries for the easing of entry requirements for 
Canadian citizens visiting such countries, whether by waiver of visas and the 
elimination or reduction of visa fees or by the introduction of multi-entry 
visas. 


The Passport Offtce, which is directly responsible to one of the 
Assistant Under-Secretaries, issues passports to Canadian citizens. This is 
done in Canada through the main Passport Office at Ottawa and through regional 
offices at Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver. Abroad, service is provided through 
Canadian diplomatic missions and consular and trade offices. The Passport Office 
issues certificates of identity and United Nations Refugee Convention travel 
documents to non-Canadians legally landed and currently residing in Canada who 
are eligible to receive them. It also provides limited consular and passport 
service on behalf of certain newly-independent Commonwealth countries that do 
not have diplomatic missions in Ottawa. 


During 1970, 393,104 passports were issued for citizens residing in 
Canada and 28,979 were issued by posts abroad for Canadians travelling or 
residing outside Canada. In addition, 655 United Nations Refugee Convention 
travel documents and 1,632 certificates of identity were issued or extended. 
Fees received by the Passport Office during the year amounted.to $3,914,590. 
Growth in public demand for passport services has increased by 157 per cent in 
the past ‘ten years. 


The Bureau of United Nattons Affatrs is primarily concerned with 
managing the policy Canada pursues in the United Nations and its Specialized 


Agencies, in consultation with other bureaux and other Government departments 
and agencies. The Bureau is also responsible for co-ordinating participation 
by the Canadian Government in international conferences. 


As its names suggests, the Untted Nations Political and Instttuttonal 
Affatrs Diviston has the task of assessing, on a continuing basis, the political 
implications of developments in the Security Council, the General Assembly or 
other UN organs, and examining the institutional development of the United 
Nations system and administrative and procedural questions. 


The Untted Nattons Economie and Soctal Affairs Diviston is responsible 
for co-ordinating Canada's activity within the UN Specialized Agencies, the 
Economic and Social Council and its subsidiary organs. It is concerned 
particularly with human rights matters and United Nations issues related to 
social and economic development. 


The Bureau of Public Affairs has been established to bring together 
management activities of the Department that are essentially devoted to 
relations with the public or sections of the public at home and abroad. The 
purpose of this grouping is to seek to ensure correlation of the several 
activities involved. The component units are: the Academic Relations Service, 
the Cultural Affairs Division, the Information Division and the Historical 
Division. 


The Academie Relations Service is a unit entrusted with promoting 
understanding and co-operation between the Department on the one hand and, on 
the other, academics, universities and internationalist groups interested in 
the study and discussion of international relations and in long-term 
formulation of Canadian foreign policy. To that end, the Service sets up and 
Carries out programs for the establishment and development of contacts with 
individuals and organizations involved to foster consultation, discussions, 
meetings and various other forms of exchange. Through these programs, it 
provides a focus within the Department for academic relations and assembles 
information on academic activities of interest to the Department. It organizes 
or assists in the organization of consultations, seminars and conferences on 
foreign affairs, whether in the Department or at universities and other study 
centres, and ensures joint participation by academics, members of learned 
societies and officials from Government departments. In co-operation with 
interested divisions, the Academic Relations Service also invites individual 
academics to undertake research on a contract basis on foreign-policy issues. 
It arranges the secondment to universities, on a yearly basis, ‘of senior 
departmental officers in the capacity of Foreign Service Visitors. Such 
officers engage in reading, teaching, discussion, research and other academic 
activities relating to international affairs. The Service also promotes and 
co-ordinates the assignment of officers for visits and talks at universities 
and colleges and to internationalist groups. It carries out, through its 
staff and officers from various divisions, liaison tours to centres of 
learning to exchange information and to plan co-operation for the purpose of 
furthering the progress of studies, research and the dissemination of knowledge 
in the field of international affairs and foreign policy. In the light of 


already existing subsidization by other Government departments and agencies and 
private funding institutions, the Academic Relations Service examines 
possibilities for further financial assistance for advanced studies and research 
and takes appropriate action. Generally speaking, the Service's object is to 
ensure a continuing dialogue and a close relation and, most important of all, 
mutual respect and confidence, between officials engaged in the pursuit and 
execution of foreign policy and those scholars who devote themselves to 
researching and reflecting on international affairs, particularly those of 
operational relevance to the Department. 


The Cultural Affatrs Diviston is responsible for the conduct of 
cultural relations between Canada and other countries so far as these contacts 
proceed through intergovernmental channels. It also maintains liaison with 
- Other agencies, both official and private, with a view to making Canada better 
known through cultural and educational activities. It has specific responsibility 
for the governmental aspects of Canada's membership in the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) and provides 
departmental liaison with the Canadian National Commission for UNESCO. The 
division's duties include primary responsibility for negotiating and administering 
cultural agreements with other countries and developing cultural programs with 
them (including such activities as scholarship programs, exchanges of professors, 
tours by performing arts groups and art exhibitions). It arranges for Canadian 
participation in cultural events outside Canada, such as festivals of the arts 
and handicrafts, selected international exhibitions and competitions, and 
participation by foreign artists and cultural personalities in similar events 
in Canada. It helps keep Canadian cultural organizations informed of cultural 
activities outside the country and provides general assistance to Canadian 
students, artists and professors going abroad. It has a book-presentation 
program that arranges donations of Canadian books to libraries abroad, and it 
handles questions arising from international agreements on intellectual property 
and copyright. 


The: Informatton Diviston has two main responsibilities: (1) to convey 
to the people of other countries a knowledge and understanding of Canada and the 
Canadian people and (2) to provide information on Canada's external policy and 
the work of the Department of External Affairs to Canadians as well as citizens 
of other countries. The division produces and distributes a variety of 
publications, such as Statements and Speeches, Reference Papers, Reprints, the 
departmental bimonthly journal International Perspectives, the Canadtan Weekly 
Bulletin and several booklets and folders in English, French and certain foreign 
languages. It also purchases a number of Canadian publications in quantity for 
distribution abroad. In association with the National Film Board, the division 
organizes the distribution of films by Canadian posts. It also co-operates with 
Information Canada/Expositions (the former Canadian Government Exhibition - 
Commission) in the provision of display materials to posts for trade fairs and 
exhibitions in other countries. It is responsible for liaison between the 
Department and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (CBC), and for co-operation 
with the CBC International Service. The division also operates a visits 
program under which prominent journalists are brought to Canada. 


The Historical Diviston is responsible for the archival activities 
of the Department; for historical work in the sphere of foreign affairs; and 
for the preparation of background material on international issues for use in 
the Department. The division deals with requests from scholars interested in 
Canada's external relations for access to departmental records and assists 

them in their research when this is possible. It also conducts the Department's 
recently-inaugurated program of oral history. 


One of the major tasks of this division is the compilation and 
editing of state papers in the continuing series entitled Documents on 
Canadtan External Relations, three volumes of which have already been published. 
The fourth is in production, and editorial work on two further volumes, which 
will bring the series down to 1940, is well advanced. 


The Bureau of Co-ordination co-ordinates and develops policies 
concerning provincial participation in Canada's international relations and 
Canada's role in the institutions and activities of the Commonwealth and of 
La Francophonie. It comprises three divisions: Federal-Provincial 
Co-ordination, Commonwealth Institutions and Francophone Institutions. 


The Federal-Provinetal Co-ordination Division is concerned with the 
federal-provincial aspects of Canada's international relations. The division's 
primary responsibility is to maintain liaison with the provinces concerning 
their interests in international affairs and to facilitate their international 
.activities in a manner that will fully meet provincial objectives and be 
consistent with a unified Canadian foreign policy. Thus the division carries 
out a liaison function at both provincial and federal levels of government. 

On the provincial level, it is in regular contact with officials of the 
provinces and, in conjunction with provincial authorities, seeks to establish 
closer working relations and more effective procedures for consultation. On 
the federal level, the division works closely with other departments and 
agencies to ensure that full account is taken of provincial interests abroad. 
The division co-ordinates the activities of other divisions of the Department 
and of Canadian posts when these relate to areas of provincial interest. 


In carrying out these purposes, the Federal-Provincial Co-ordination 
Division is engaged primarily in the following activities: It assists in 
making arrangements for visits abroad by provincial representatives, as well 
as for visits of foreign personalities to the provinces. It also attempts to 
ensure that the provinces are adequately represented on Canadian delegations 
to international conferences and organizations. With respect to Canada's 
program of assistance to developing countries, the division seeks to ensure 
that provincial aid projects are co-ordinated with the activities of the 
Canadian International Development Agency, and with the development-assistance 
programs for which CIDA is responsible. The division is also responsible for 
consulting with the provinces with respect to the conclusion of treaties, 
conventions and other formal agreements between Canada and foreign countries 
when these touch on areas of provincial or joint federal-provincial 
jurisdiction. 


The Commonwealth Institutions Divtston has general responsibility 
for Canada's participation in the Commonwealth association and its many 
subsidiary and related bodies. In particular, it is responsible for co- 
ordinating Canadian participation in Commonwealth heads of government meetings 
and in other Commonwealth conferences and serves as a focal point for 
communications with the Commonwealth Secretariat and as a reference centre for 
any matters involving the Commonwealth. Its main functions, in conjunction 
with other divisions of the Department, and with other departments and agencies 
of the Government, are to advise on Canada's participation in Commonwealth 
programs and activities, and to co-ordinate the implementation of Government 
policies in relation to the Commonwealth. It also has an advisory and liaison 
function in relation to Canadian involvement with the more than 250 non- 
governmental institutions, associations and organizations associated with the 
Commonwealth. In carrying out these responsibilities the division attempts to 
maintain the common traditions and values derived from experience and to foster 
the long-established customs of informal consultation and good-neighbourly 
co-operation that lie at the heart of the Commonwealth relation and give the 
association its unique character. 


The Francophone Institutions Division has general responsibility for 
the multilateral aspects of Canada's relations with French-speaking countries. 
It assists in formulating and implementing Canadian policy on multilateral 
relations between these countries and in co-ordinating the Canadian contribution 
to their aid programs. In the former category, the division is responsible for 
‘handling all aspects of the Canadian presence in La Francophonie, the cultural 
community of the world's French-speaking countries. Inter alta, it establishes 
and co-ordinates Canadian participation in various. meetings and events of an 
official or semi-official nature taking place in such countries. 


The division establishes Canadian participation, and co-ordinates 
policy, at various intergovernmental conferences or within organizations of 
the francophone countries. In particular, it handles Canada's participation 
in the Agency for Cultural and Technical Co-operation, of which Canada is a 
founding member. It co-ordinates formulation of the Canadian viewpoint at 
discussions of agencies of this organization, and establishes the broadest 
possible balanced participation by Canada in the Agency's programs and 
activities -- both those involving multilateral action and those taking place 
within Canada itself. At the private level, it performs a role of liaison 
and support in international associations and organizations of a private 
nature within the French-speaking world community, in order to ensure 
effective and representative Canadian participation. 


The admintstrative bureaux, which constitute the rest of the head- 
quarters bureaux structure, are: Communications and Information Systems; 
Finance and Administration; and Personnel. These support bureaux run the 
machinery for the widely-dispersed operations of the Department and, in 
consultation with the area bureaux, help to administer its resources. 


The Bureau of Communications and Information Systems consists of 
the Records Management Division and the Telecommunications Division. 


The Records Management Diviston administers and organizes departmental 
records in accordance with the "Public Records Order" and other Government 
guide-lines and directives and with departmental needs. It carries out 
liaison with the Dominion Archivist in all areas of records management. The 
division is charged with the custody and management of records at departmental 
headquarters and exercises functional control over records at posts. It is 
responsible for recording all official correspondence at the time of its 
receipt or production, regardless of its physical form, in such a way as to be 
able to retrieve it without delay by means of a classification and indexing 
system uniformly applied throughout the Department. It is also responsible 
for scheduling valuable records for retention and valueless onéds for 
destruction, and for the carrying-out of these tasks. It provides research 
and reference services for the retrieving of information contained in inactive 
as well as active records. It controls centrally the records functions 
performed by the decentralized records units. The division participates in 
the promotion of the advancement of records-management technology for the 
possible implementation of electronic data-processing and automation. 


The Telecommuntcattons Diviston is responsible for the administering 
and operation of the Canadian diplomatic communications system, which provides 
for the despatch and receipt of messages by telegram, teletype, telex, 
diplomatic courier and diplomatic mail facilities between Ottawa and posts 
abroad. It also arranges for the provision, installation and maintenance of 
telephone equipment at selected posts, conducts training courses for communicators, 
technicians and other departmental personnel and is responsible for buying, 
‘leasing and maintaining all equipment used in the system. The division carries 
out liaison with other departments and agencies that employ these facilities. 


The Bureau of Finanee and Administration provides support services 
to the Department through six divisions -- Central Services, Finance, Foreign 
Travel and Removal Service, Management Services, Matériel Management and 
Property Management. As directed by the Government, these support services are 
provided on an integrated basis for most Government operations abroad except 
operational military formations. In accordance with Government policy, the 
Department has adopted a decentralized system of financial management that 
should increase the flexibility and effectiveness of program-management in the 
field. A complement of five Area Comptrollers, reporting to the Director- 
General of the Bureau, act as budget-control officers within this system and 
as advisers on administrative matters generally to posts. 


The Central Services Dtvitston provides a variety of common support 
services to the Department at headquarters. It develops the detailed require- 
ments for office accommodation, furnishings and equipment in the new head- 
quarters building, including security, telephones, reception and conference 
facilities. The division prepares programs for the allocation of space in 
some ten buildings and provides the necessary liaison with the Department of 
Public Works on such matters as the cleaning, redecoration, repair and 
alteration of offices. 


The Central Services Division is responsible for the preparation, 
editing and publication of manuals, reports and circular documents required 
for the efficient administration of the Department. The division is also 
engaged in the printing of a broad range of manuals, forms, reports, circulars 
and booklets for internal use and external distribution. 


A number of special services are provided by this division, including 
charity campaigns and the sale of Government bonds. It organizes blood-donor 
clinics, first aid and fire-prevention programs. The division administers 
the Incentive Award Program, as well as parking and telephone facilities at 
headquarters. Central Services co-ordinates the administrative procedures in 
connection with the opening of new posts and edits post reports. It is also 
responsible for the planning and the subsequent operation of a data-processing 
unit to service all divisions of the Department. 


The Finance Divtston has two major responsibilities -- the co-ordination 
and collation. of annual departmental program-forecasts and estimates for 
submission to the Treasury Board and the maintenance of specific and general 
financial controls over all departmental accounts. Pursuant to the Financial 
Administration Act, the Under-Secretary is now responsible for auditing and 
accounting functions previously exercised by other branches of the Government. 
These functions, which include fiscal accounting and reporting to the Receiver- 
General, cash control, preparation of the departmental section of Public 
Accounts, and the auditing of all expenditures to ensure compliance with 
parliamentary, executive and departmental policies and regulations, have been 
delegated to the Finance Division. As a result of the integration of 
administrative support services for foreign operations effective April 1971, 
the division assumed responsibility for the financial procedures followed by 
all Canadian posts in accordance with the new Foreign Service Financial 
Directive. The division also provides advice and assistance to other divisions 
and to posts on accounting and reporting and on the interpretation of Govern- 
ment authorities and regulations, arranges payment of assessments to inter- 
national organizations, administers two working-capital advances to finance 
post operations and loans to Government employees posted abroad, provides 
revenue-accounting and collection services, and prepares forecasts and special 
statements as required. 


The Foretgn Travel and Removal Service Divtston exists for the 
purpose of making travel and removal arrangements for departmental personnel 
and, in accordance with the integration measure referred to above, for the 
foreign-operations personnel of the Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce 
and the Department of Manpower and Immigration. One of the major objects of 
this division is to implement organizational and procedural improvements to 
provide efficient, personalized travel and removal arrangements. A second 
important aim is to ensure that standards and entitlements are specified and 
exercised in an equitable and consistent manner. To this end, travel and 
removal directives and guide-lines are in preparation that will be designed 
for foreign rather than domestic operations. 


The Management Services Diviston acts, in general, as an internal 
management and systems consultant for the Department, carrying out assigned 
projects with its own resources or, when appropriate, in co-operation with 
selected outside consultants. It studies particular situations and problems 

at headquarters or posts when requested to do so by the manager concerned. It 
also carries out special studies on its own initiative from time to time with 
the approval of the manager or supervisor in charge. It reports its findings 
and recommendations to the manager, who decides whether to accept and implement 
the latter. On request, assistance may be provided during the implementation 
phase as well. 


A particular aim of this division is the gradual development of an 
integrated management-information system to serve all the needs of the 
Department other than in the substantive information area. To attain this 
goal, the division is responsible for reviewing and assessing, before they are 
implemented, all new computer applications proposed anywhere in the Department. 


The substantive information-system study undertaken by a division 
no longer in existence (Information Systems) is a major continuing project of 
the new division. At present all files containing documents bearing dates up 
to and including 1963 are being prepared for computer-processing. The second 
phase of this project concerns files dated from 1964 to the present, and the 
system to be adopted will be based on a complete analysis of the requirements. 


The Matériel Management Diviston is responsible for ensuring the 
adequacy of matériel2 support for those Canadian Government posts and agencies 
outside of Canada whose operations have been integrated for administrative 
Support, as well as for the Department of External Affairs headquarters. This 
is accomplished by the development and promulgation of policies, procedures 
and guide-lines to assist responsibility centres in the economic use of their 
matériel resources and the acquisition of related services in accordance with 
the conception of "responsibility accounting'"'. Detailed responsibilities 
include determination of requirements, cataloguing, shipment and distribution, 
storage, maintenance and repair, accounting for assets on hand and ultimate 
disposal of matériel when it is beyond further use. Of particular significance 
is the procurement, through selected sources, of furnishings and equipment for 
chanceries, official residences and staff accommodations, including the 
development of major interior-design schemes for furniture and furnishings, and 
the specifying and acquisition of special technical and domestic electrical 
and mechanical equipment appropriate for use under peculiar and adverse climatic 
conditions and in under-developed technological environments. The division 
co-ordinates the provision of forms, stationery and office supplies for use 
abroad and administers stationery supply rooms in support of headquarters 
divisions and bureaux. The divisional staff has developed and maintains a 
computerized tape file of more than 1,000 Matériel Distribution Accounts 
(inventories) reflecting the departmental holdings of accountable assets at 


"Matériel" is defined by the Treasury Board as all moveable public property 
except money obtained by a department in support of its operations; it 
includes manufactured items, supplies and raw materials. 


posts and assists post-managers by providing machine print-outs of these 
accounts for verification on a periodic basis. Specialist staff administer 
the initial procurement and replacement of, and procurement of spares support 
for, a fleet of 320 motor vehicles of various types in use abroad, as well as 
administering third-party liability insurance coverage on all Canadian 
Government-owned vehicles in use outside Canada except for purely operational 
military bases. 


The Property Management Division is a service division responsible 
for the provision, management, maintenance and operation of real property 
abroad for chanceries, offices, official residences, staff housing, ancillary 
buildings and grounds, either through building purchase, new design and 
construction, or Government lease. This service is provided for all federal 
departments with overseas accommodation requirements, except operational 
military establishments, at approximately 116 posts in 70 countries. The 
Government-owned and Government-leased accommodation is managed, maintained 
and operated in accordance with policy and technical guidance provided by the 
division and administered by the posts. 


Short-range and long-range programs are developed for leasing and 
capital projects in accordance with priorities, requirements and budgetary 
limitations. Capital project briefings, design reviews, financial and 
project control are a headquarters responsibility. The alterations, 
partitioning, space allocation, and standards of accommodation for offices, 
official residences and housing are prepared in the division. Frequent 
site-visits abroad are made by property management officers in connection with 
accommodation projects. A record system of properties and photographs, 
building plans, legal documents and occupancy is maintained at headquarters. 


The Bureau of Personnel consists of the Personnel Planning and 
Development Division, the Personnel Operations Division and the Staff Relations 
and Compensation Division. 


The Personnel Planning and Development Division is responsible for 
manpower planning, including the forecasting, accounting for and reporting of 
personnel utilization; the development and implementation of training programs, 
including language-training; the conduct of special projects and studies with 
the aim of increasing managerial effectiveness and making the best use of 
staff resources; and for the administration of a position-classification 
System for the determination of the relative worth of departmental jobs. 


The Personnel Operations Division is responsible for the recruitment, 
assignment, posting, secondment, transfer and separation of Canada-based 
personnel in the Department, including officers, clerks, stenographers, | 
communicators, security guards and specialists personnel (a total of over 
2,000 in 1971). The division is also responsible for conducting promotion 
competitions. In addition, it deals with the administrative arrangements 


relating to assignments abroad and the designations of personnel of other 
departments and agencies at posts. 


The division's operations are divided among two posting assignment 
sections concerned with the development, recommendation and implementation of 
policies on assignments, postings, career development, etc.; an Employment 
Section,concerned primarily with recruiting and staffing; and an Administrative 
Section responsible for financial control and the maintenance of records and 
Statistics. 


The Staff Relations and Compensation Division is responsible for the 
development, review and administration of policy on foreign service terms and 
conditions of service; the management and administration of pay and compensation 
services and regulations governing accommodation abroad; leave and attendance; 
Superannuation and employee participation in hospital and medical insurance 
plans; staff relations; the health and safety of employees abroad; personnel 
counselling; the development and implementation of Systems and procedures 
consequent upon statutory provisions, central agency directives and collective 


bargaining agreements; and the administration of locally-engaged employees 
abroad. 


Posts Abroad 


Canada's diplomatic missions and consular offices form an integral 
part of the Department. Heads of diplomatic and consular posts report to the 


Secretary of State for External Affairs and receive their instructions from 
him, 


The diplomatic staff of an embassy consists of the ambassador, 
assisted by one or more foreign service officers, who may also be assigned 
consular duties to the extent required by the volume of consular work. Where 
Separate consular offices exist, they operate under the general supervision 
of the head of the diplomatic mission in the country, while receiving 


instructions in matters of detail from the appropriate division in the Depart- 
ment. 


Part of the work of a post is to distribute information about 
Canada. In a few places this is done by full-time information officers ;), 
elsewhere it is undertaken by other officers. Where there are no diplomatic 
or consular representatives, trade commissioners or other Canadian Government 
officials stationed in the country do this work. 


In some cases officers of other departments of the Canadian Govern- 
ment -- commercial, immigration, military, naval, air or others -- are 
attached to missions. Though responsible to their departmental heads in 
Ottawa, they also work under the general supervision and direction of the head 
of the mission. 


The work of a mission is: 


(a) to conduct negotiations with the government to which it 
is accredited; 


to keep the home Government fully informed of political 

or other developments of significance in the country in 
which it is serving; 

(c) to watch over Canada's interests in the country; 

(d) to serve Canadians in the country; 


(e) to make information about Canada available. 


A constant flow of communications keeps the missions and the 
Department in Ottawa in close touch on all such matters. 


Qualifications for the Service 
Those entering the external service of Canada do so on a career 


basis under the merit system. Only Canadian citizens who have resided at 
least ten years in Canada are eligible for admission. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Historical Background 


From Confederation in 1867 until 1914, Canada's position in the British 
Empire was essentially that of a self-governing colony, whose external relations 
were directed and controlled by the Imperial Government in Great Britain through 
the Colonial Office and through the Governor General. By 1914, however, Canada 
and the other British dominions had acquired considerable de facto power in the 
field of external relations. Partly because of its increasing importance in 
world affairs and partly out of a growing desire for autonomous status, which 
had been fostered particularly during the First World War, Canada therefore 
sought, within the existing constitutional framework of the Empire, a fuller 
control over its own external relations -- a process that culminated in the 
Imperial Conference of 1926. 


Canada's first efforts concerning its own external relations, in the 
early 1900s, took the form merely of creating improved administrative machinery 
at home. The first formal suggestion that a separate department be established, 
to deal with external relations on the precedent of the government structure in 
Australia, came in 1907 from Joseph (later Sir Joseph) Pope, then Under-Secretary 
of State. 


In May 1909, under the Laurier Government, which introduced a bill, 
Parliament authorized the establishment of a "Department of External Affairs''. 
The title indicated that it was to deal with Canada's relations with other 
governments within the British Empire and with foreign states. The act creating 
the Department placed it under the Secretary of State, with an Under-Secretary 
of State for External Affairs ranking as the permanent deputy head of the 
Department. The establishment of the Department involved no constitutional 
change. 


In 1912, an amending act was passed placing the Department directly under 
the Prime Minister instead of the Secretary of State, and from April 1 of that 
year the Prime Minister held the portfolio of Secretary of State for External 
Affairs. The appointment of a separate minister for the Department was 
considered from time to time, but no action was taken until March 1946, when a 


bill was introduced to repeal the section of the act of 1912 that provided that 
the Prime Minister was to be the Secretary of State for External Affairs. The 
bill was passed on April 2 and five months later, on September 4, 1946, the 
announcement was made of the appointment of the Honourable Louis St. Laurent as 
the first separate Secretary of State for External Affairs. 


Early Years 


The Department began with a modest staff consisting of the Under- 
Secretary (Joseph Pope), two chief clerks and four clerks. In 1912, an Assistant 
Under-Secretary was added and in 1913 a Legal Adviser. 


The gradual recognition of Canadian autonomy in international affairs and 
the growth of Canadian responsibilities abroad made expansion inevitable. After 
1920, it became increasingly evident that Canada's interests could no longer be 
conveniently handled by the British diplomatic and consular authorities. The new 
Department began to develop into an agency for the direct administration of 
Canada's external affairs. 


In 1921, the Office of the High Commissioner in London was placed under 
the control of the Department. In 1925, a Canadian Advisory Officer (subsequently 
called Permanent Representative) was appointed to represent Canada in Geneva at 
various conferences and Assemblies of the League of Nations and to keep the 
Canadian Government informed of the activities of the League and of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 


An advance of the first importance in the Department's development came 
as the result of an agreement reached at the Imperial Conference of 1926 by which 
the Governor General ceased to represent the British Government and became solely 
the personal representative of the Sovereign. This brought about two changes: 
(1) as the British Government was now without a representative in Canada, it 
appointed, in 1928, a High Commissioner to represent it at Ottawa; (2) after 
July 1, 1927, correspondence from the Dominions Office in London and from foreign 
governments was directed to the Secretary of State for External Affairs instead 
of to the Governor General. 


Representation Abroad 


Before the establishment of the Department, a High Commissioner had been 
appointedtorepresent Canada in London: (in 1880) and an Agent General in France 
(in 1882), neither of whom had diplomatic status. In addition, Canada was 
represented abroad in the closing years of the nineteenth century by trade 
commissioners and immigration officials. They were appointees of individual 
departments of the Canadian Government and did not enjoy diplomatic status. 
Negotiations with foreign countries were conducted through the British Foreign 
Office and dealings with other parts of the Empire through the Colonial Office, 
with Canadian representatives frequently included in negotiations. Canadian 
interests abroad were handled by British diplomatic and consular authorities. 
All communications to other governments were made through the Governor General 
in those early years. 


Before 1920, Canada had no independent diplomatic representative abroad, 
although as early as 1920 it was agreed by the British and Commonwealth Govern- 
ments, and by the United States Government, that a Canadian minister could be 
appointed to Washington. The appointment was made in 1926, and the first 
Canadian legation was opened in Washington early in 1927. This was followed in 
1928 by the appointment of the former Commissioner-General in Paris as Minister 
to France, and, in 1929, by the opening of a legation in Tokyo. At about the 
same time, the United States, France and Japan opened legations in Ottawa. 


The expansion of the service was thereafter interrupted by the depression 
of the Thirties. The three years of rapid growth from 1926 to 1929 were followed 
by a decade of consolidation. The next step in the exchange of diplomatic 
representatives with other countries was taken when Belgium sent a minister to 
Ottawa in 1937; in January 1939, Canada established legations in Belgium and the 
Netherlands. 


With the outbreak of the Second World War, it became imperative that 
Canada have closer and more direct contact with other governments of the Common- 
wealth, with the Allied governments and certain other foreign governments. The 
day after Canada's separate declaration of war on September 10, 1939, it was 
announced that the Canadian Government would send high commissioners to Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa and Ireland. The governments of these countries 
reciprocated. The appointment in 1941 of a High Commissioner to Newfoundland 
recognized the importance of that country to the defence of Canada. 


The increasing magnitude of Canada's war effort and its growing inter- 
national commitments led to a rapid increase of diplomatic exchanges with 
foreign countries. In 1942, by reciprocal agreement, Canada appointed ministers 
to the U.S.S.R. and China. During the war, a single Canadian minister was 
accredited to a number of Allied governments then functioning in London or Cairo: 
those of Belgium, the Netherlands, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Norway, Poland and 
Yugoslavia. (Canada also received ministers from each of these governments.) 
After the liberation of France, the Minister, following a period in Algiers as 
representative to the French Committee of National Liberation, moved to Paris, 
with the rank of ambassador. Separate missions are now established in the 
capitals of all these countries. 


The establishment of diplomatic relations with Latin America was another 
wartime development. In 1941, Canadian legations were opened in Brazil and 
Argentina (the Minister to the latter was also accredited in 1942 to Chile), 
and these countries sent their first ministers to Ottawa. Diplomatic represent- 
atives were sent to Mexico and Peru in 1944 and to Cuba in 1945. The decision 
to open missions in Latin America was based not only on the development of intra- 
American trade but also on the conviction that a closer understanding was 
necessary to the solution of common problems during the war, when several Latin 
American countries became allies. Canada now has diplomatic relations with most 
countries in Latin America. Also, because of Canada's closer ties with Latin 
America, a separate political division devoted to that area was Set up in the 
Department in 1960. 


Canada's external affairs services continued to expand following the war. 
Embassies were opened in a number of countries and, after 1947, high commissioners 
were accredited to India and Pakistan and subsequently to most of the other new 
members of the Commonwealth. 


During and after the war, Canada participated in the general trend toward 
the elevation of legations to embassy status. In 1943, most of the large 
Canadian missions abroad became embassies. Since then, certain of the new 
missions listed above were opened as embassies, while others, such as the 
missions in Italy and Switzerland, were raised to the rank of embassies later. 


Membership in the United Nations has increased Canada's responsibilities 
outside its own borders, and Canada has been represented on various organs of 
the United Nations since its formation in San Francisco in 1945. After Canada's 
election, for a term, to the Security Council in September 1947, a Permanent 
Canadian Delegation was established in New York in January 1948, and later in 
the year a small office was also opened in Geneva, the European headquarters 
of the organization. In view of the increasing responsibilities which Canada 
has assumed in the organization since that time (e.g., Palestine truce super- 
vision, UN Military Observer Group in India and Pakistan, United Nations 
Emergency Force, United Nations Operation in the Congo, and other UN under- 
takings), both these offices, now called permanent missions, have been expanded. 


Canada was one of the founding members of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization in 1949, and has played an active role in the Organization. In 
May 1952, on the establishment of the North Atlantic Council, a Canadian Permanent 
Delegation was set up in Paris to represent Canada's NATO interests. When, in 
October 1967, the headquarters of the NAC moved to Brussels, the Canadian Delega- 
tion moved with it. Canada maintains in Paris a Permanent Delegation to the 
Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development. In addition to representing 
Canada on these permanent international bodies and their various committees, 
officials of the Department of External Affairs have been members of Canadian 
delegations at a large number of international conferences in recent years. 


Today, Canada conducts its external relations with some 115 countries 
through the following channels: 


(a) Embassies in: Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Cameroun, Chile, 
Colombia, Congo (Kinshasa), Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Ethiopia, Finland, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, 
the Holy See, Indonesia, Iran, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Ivory Coast, 

Japan, Lebanon, Mexico, the Netherlands, Norway, Peru, Poland, Portugal, 
Senegal, South Africa, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Thailand, Tunisia, 
Turkey, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Arab Republic, 
the United States of America, Venezuela, Yugoslavia; 


(b) Non-Resident Ambassadors in: Afghanistan, Algeria, Bolivia, Bulgaria, 
Burma, Burundi, the Central African Republic, Chad, Congo (Brazzaville), 
Dahomey, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Gabon, Guatemala, 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(fed 


(g) 


(h) 
(i) 
(3) 


(k) 


(1) 


(m) 


(n) 


Guinea, Haiti, Honduras, Hungary, Iceland, Iraq, Jordan, the Republic of 
Korea, Kuwait, Libya, Luxembourg, Malagasy, Mali, Mauritania, Morocco, 
Nepal, Nicaragua, Niger, Panama, Paraguay, Romania, Rwanda, Somalia, 
Sudan, Syria, Togo, Upper Volta, Uruguay; 


High Commissioners' Offices in: Australia, Britain, Ceylon, Ghana, 


Guyana, India, Jamaica, Kenya, Malaysia, New Zealand, Nigeria, Pakistan, 
Trinidad and Tobago, the United Republic of Tanzania; 


Non-Resident High Commissioners' in: Barbados, Botswana, Cyprus, Gambia, 


Lesotho, Malta, Mauritius, Sierra Leone, Singapore, Swaziland, Uganda, 
Republic of Zambia; 


Non-Resident Commissioner in: the West Indies (Associated States); 
Consulates General in: Bordeaux, Boston, Chicago, DUsseldorf, Hamburg, 
Los Angeles, Manila, Marseilles, Milan, New Orleans, New York, San 


Francisco, Seattle; 


Consulates in: Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Minneapolis, 
Philadelphia, San Juan, Sad Paulo; 


Honorary Consulate-General in: Reykjavik; 


Non-Resident Military Mission in: Berlin; 


Canadian Permanent Missions to: United. Nations (New York), United 
Nations (Geneva) and the Conference of- the Committee on Disarmament ; 


Canadian Permanent Delegations to: North Atlantic Council (Brussels), 
UNESCO, OECD (Paris); 


Canadian Commissioner on: International Supervisory Commissions for 
Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam; 


Canadian Mission (resident in Brussels) to the European Communities: 


EEC, EAEC, ECSC. 


Canadian Government Trade Commissioner's Office in: Hong Kong. 


Functions of the Department 


(a) 


(b) 


The main functions of the Department of External Affairs are: 


The supervision of relations between Canada and other countries and of 
Canadian participation in international organizations; the protection 
of Canadian interests abroad; 


the collation and weighing of information regarding developments likely 
to affect Canada's international relations; 


correspondence with other governments and their representatives in 
Canada; 


(d) the negotiation and conclusion of treaties and other international 
agreements ; 


(e) the representation of Canada in foreign capitals and at international 
conferences. 


S 


Departmental Organization in ottawa?) 


The headquarters of the Department in Ottawa is the East Block of the 
Parliament Buildings. 


; The staff is headed by an Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
with an Associate and four Assistant Under-Secretaries. These are assisted by 
officers in a number of occupational groups in the scientific and professional, 
and administrative and foreign service categories of the Public Service. 
Officers at diplomatic posts are formally designated according to their rank, 
from senior to junior, as ambassadors, ministers, counsellors and first, second 
and third secretaries. Those serving at consular posts are called consuls general, 
consuls and vice-consuls. 


With the rapid expansion of Canadian representation abroad, the work 
of the Department in Ottawa has increased correspondingly. It is at present 
carried on by 24 operational divisions, two special operational units, ten 
administrative divisions organized in three branches, and the Passport 
Office. The two divisions dealing with defence matters are grouped under : 
the Office of Politico-Military Affairs and the three divisions dealing with 
economic matters are grouped under the Office of Economic Affairs. The 
Associate and Assistant Under-Secretaries are each responsible for the 
supervision of a group of divisions. One Assistant Under-Secretary super- 
vises the three administrative branches. The Departmental Adviser on 
Bilingualism also reports to this Assistant Under-Secretary. The Department 
provides administrative support for the Special Research Bureau. 


A new unit - the Policy Analysis Group - was established in the Department 
in the latter part of last year. Its function is to assist in the development 
and analysis of major policy alternatives, and its establishment is in keeping 
with the emphasis being given to "objective analysis" in the formulation of new 
policies. The Policy Analysis Group assists the Department in developing and 
applying new techniques of forecasting and future-oriented policy research. 

The Group has already made an important contribution to the analytical tasks 
underlying the foreign policy review. 


In 1970, a special co-ordinating unit, the Operations Centre, was set up 
to improve the ability of the Department and the Government to react quickly, 
especially in improving and speeding information flow, and to alert ministers 
and officials to reports or events of immediate significance to Canadian 
interests. The Centre will also house and support departmental or interdepartmental 


(1) 


See appended chart. 


task forces during periods of international tension or crisis, and provide 
briefing and conference facilities. 


There are seven geographical divisions: African and Middle Eastern, 
Commonwealth, Far Eastern, Latin American, U.S.A., European, and Pays franco- 
phones. The last was created in October 1967 to deal with Canada's increasing 
relations with French-speaking countries, thus reflecting more effectively its 
bilingual and bicultural character in its relations with other states. Their 
primary task is to provide the advice on which Canada's general political relations 
with other countries are based. In addition, they are consulted on the political 
aspects of matters that are primarily legal, economic, consular, etc., and they 
have a general responsibility for co-ordinating the various aspects of Canadian 
policy with respect to the countries and areas with which they are concerned. 


_ The United Nations Division deals with matters relating to the United 
Nations and its Specialized Agencies and is reponsible for providing advice 
relating to Canadian participation in and policies toward these organizations. 
This involves keeping under constant review the many fields of activity of the 
United Nations system and assessing their political, economic and financial 
implications for Canada. 


The United Nations Division undertakes general responsibility for co- 
ordinating, in consultation with other divisions of the Department and other 
departments and agencies of Government, the preparation of instructions and 
guidance for Canadian delegations to such United Nations conferences as the 
annual sessions of the General Assembly, meetings of United Nations subsidiary 
bodies, and meetings of the Specialized Agencies. 


The Co-ordination Division is concerned with the federal-provincial aspects 
of Canada's international relations. The division's primary responsibility is 
to maintain close liaison with the provinces concerning their interests in 
international affairs and to facilitate their international activities in a 
manner that will fully meet provincial objectives and be consistent with a 
unified Canadian foreign policy. Thus the division carries out a liaison function 
at both provincial and federal levels of government. On the provincial level, 
it is in regular contact with officials of the provinces and, in conjunction 
with provincial authorities, constantly seeks to establish closer working 
relations and more effective procedures for consultation. On the federal level, 
the division works closely with other departments and agencies to ensure that 
full account is taken of provincial interests abroad. Within the Department 
of External Affairs, the division co-ordinates the activities of other divisions 
and of Canadian posts abroad when these relate to areas of provincial interest. 


In carrying out these objectives, the Co-ordination Division is engaged primarily 


in the following activities. It assists in making necessary arrangements for 
visits abroad by provincial representatives, as well as for visits of foreign 
personalities to the provinces. The division also attempts to ensure that the 
provinces are adequately represented on Canadian delegations to international 
conferences and organizations. With respect to Canada's program of assistance 

to developing countries, the division seeks to ensure that provincial aid projects 


are co-ordinated with the activities of the Canadian International Development 
Agency, and with the development assistance programs for which the Agency is 
responsible. The division is also responsible for consulting with the provinces 
with respect to the conclusion of treaties, conventions, and other formal agree- 
ments between Canada and foreign countries when these touch upon fields of 
provincial or joint federal-provincial jurisdiction. 


The Office of Economic Affairs co-ordinates and develops policy and 
initiatives touching on broader questions of major significance for Canada in 
international economic affairs. It includes three divisions: Aid and Develop- 
ment, Commercial Policy and Transport, Communications and Energy. 


The Aid and Development Division provides a focus for co-ordination of 
departmental views on aid policy questions and a channel for consultation with 
the Canadian International Development Agency and with other government depart- 
ments and agencies which have an interest in particular aspects of development 
assistance activities, both bilateral and multilateral. The division also has 
responsibilities for special measures designed to promote the trading interests 
of developing countries, and provides liaison with the Export Development 
Corporation. It supplies representation at relevant interdepartmental consul- 
tations on aid questions and helps to staff Canadian delegations to international 
aid conferences, such as the Colombo Plan Consultative Committee, the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Development, and the United Nations Development 
Program. 


With the exception of the specific areas noted below, the Commercial 
Policy Division has responsibility for general international economic, trade 
and financial policy questions, including Canada's bilateral relations in these ~ 
fields with all countries, and Canadian participation in international organiza- 
tions and multilateral arrangements concerned with such matters. The exceptions 
referred to above are bilateral and multilateral foreign aid and development, 
and energy, transport and communication questions. 


The Transport, Communications and Energy Division is generally responsible 


for technical and technological questions of concern to the Department. Under 
transport, its responsibilities include civil aviation and shipping. The division 
is concerned with telecommunications, communications satellites, the Commonwealth 
Telecommunications Organization and, with UN Division, policy matters in the ITU 
as part of its general responsibility for communications. Its responsibilities 
with respect to energy include nuclear energy, the IAEA, 011 and natural gas. 

In addition, the division maintains close liaison with science-based departments 
and agencies on questions concerning the application of technology. It is also 
responsible within the Department for questions relating to the export of 
strategic materials. 


With the establishment of a Scientific Relations and Environmental Problems 
Division in 1970, the Department recognized the growing importance of the role 
of science and technology in the conduct of international affairs. While the 
Department has always been concerned with a variety of activities involving 
Canadian scientific interests, this organizational change has provided a new 


focal point for scientific and environmental matters. The division is concerned 
with the international, largely intergovernmental aspects of activities and 
programs predominantly scientific in nature or relating to the human environment, 
including air and water pollution. Divisional responsibilities also include the 
following: the conduct of scientific relations with other countries and inter- 
national organizations, including the negotiation of agreements pertaining to 
scientific and environmental matters; the provision of advice on scientific 
questions with foreign policy implications; liaison and co-ordination with the 
Science Secrétariat and other government departments; the administrative direction 
of official scientific representation abroad. 


The direct relation between foreign policy and defence policy requires 
Close liaison between the Department of External Affairs and other departments 


concerned, particularly the Department of National Defence. The Office of Politico- 


Military Affairs, consisting of the North American Defence and NATO Division and 
the Peacekeeping and Military Assistance Division, is responsible for these 
aspects of the Department's work. 


The co-ordination of Canadian foreign and defence policies in connection 
with Canada's membership in NATO, participation in North American defence and 
other military activities abroad, is carried out through a variety of inter- 
departmental channels and groups in which the Department is represented. The 
Secretary of State for External Affairs is the chairman of the Cabinet Committee 
on External Policy and Defence, the meetings of which are usually attended by 
the Under-Secretary as well. The Department is regularly represented at the 
meeting of the Defence Council in the Department of National Defence and on 
several senior interdepartmental bodies that advise on various aspects of defence 
policy. The Department provides a member and the Secretary of the Canadian 
section of the Canada-U.S. Permanent Joint Board on Defence, and a member of the 
Canadian section of the Canada-U.S. Civil Emergency Planning Committee. The 
Office of Politico-Military Affairs is responsible for co-ordinating departmental 
views and for preparing guidance for the departmental representatives on such 
interdepartmental bodies. In particular, it is the responsibility of the 
officers of the North American Defence and NATO Division to co-ordinate the 
preparation of instructions for the Canadian Permanent Delegation to the North 
Atlantic Council, in Brussels, and briefs for periodic ministerial meetings 
concerned with defence questions, for the meetings of the Canada-U.S. Permanent 
Joint Board on Defence, held three times a year, and for the Canada-U.S. Committee 
on Civil Emergency Planning, held twice yearly. 


The Peacekeeping and Military Assistance Division is responsible for co- 


Operation with the appropriate government departments and agencies concerning 
the Canadian military contribution to United Nations peacekeeping or peace- 
observation operations, such as the UN Force in Cyprus (UNFICYP), the UN Military 
Observer Group in India and Pakistan (UNMOGIP), and the UN Truce Supervision 
Organization in the Middle East (UNTSO). This division is also charged with the 
responsibility for co-ordinating Canadian military assistance to newly-independent 
countries (an activity that is financed through the Department's appropriations) 
and for co-operation with the Department of National Defence in making arrange- 
ments for such matters as naval visits, tours of the National Defence College, 


Clearances for military aircraft, and the employment of Canadian Forces person- 
nel or equipment in international relief operations abroad. 


The Security and Intelligence Liaison Division deals with the security 
aspects of the Department's operations and is responsible for the conduct of 
liaison on security and intelligence matters. 


The Arms Control and Disarmament Division is responsible for the develop- 
ment of advice and recommendations concerning governmental policy and positions 
related not only to the attainment of the ultimate objective of general and 
complete disarmament under effective international control and supervision but 
also to the more immediate negotiation of international agreements proscribing 
the development, production and deployment of military forces, weapons and 
material. In general terms, the division's work is guided by the Prime Minister's 
statement to the House of Commons on October 24, 1969, that "no single international 
activity... rates higher priority in the opinion of this Government than the 
pursuit of effective arms-control and arms-limitation agreements". Canada has 
been a strong and consistent supporter of international negotiations toward arms 
control and disarmament, and Canada's contributions are conveyed through its 
delegations to the Conference of the Committee on Disarmament, the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and the United Nations. 


On the basis of instructions and suggestions prepared in the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Division, after consultations with other divisions, agencies 
and departments, Canadian representatives participate actively in the Committee 
on Disarmament in Geneva, which is the negotiating body that reports annually 
to the United Nations General Assembly. The 26-nation Committee is seeking 
agreements in such important areas of arms control as a comprehensive prohibi- 
tion of nuclear-weapons tests, prohibition of the emplacement of nuclear 
weapons and weapons of mass destruction on the seabed and the ocean floor, and 
a ban on chemical and biological (bacteriological) warfare. The Arms Control 
and Disarmament Division also co-ordinates Canadian policies and positions on 
related questions under consideration in NATO. The most important of these on 
which consultations are held in the North Atlantic Council is the United States 
position in the strategic arms limitations talks which are in progress with 
the Soviet Union and which have an important effect on all other arms-control 
and disarmament subjects. The NATO Council is also considering the possibility 
of mutual and balanced force reductions in Central Europe and Canada is playing 
a positive role in these consultations. 


The Press Office is concerned with the Department's relations with the 
press, radio and television concerning Canadian foreign policy. It prepares 
press conferences for the Secretary of State for External Affairs and makes 
press arrangements for international conferences at home and abroad and for 
visiting dignitaries. The head of the division acts on occasion as press 
spokesman for Canadian delegations headed by the Minister. The Press Office 
issues press releases, policy statements and announcements of major diplomatic 
appointments and the opening of new posts. It also distributes advance texts 


of statements and speeches by the Minister and assists Canadian journalists on 
assignments to foreign countries. It holds press briefings on foreign affairs 
and deals with a continuing flow of requests for facts, comment, background 
briefings and interviews. 


The Press Office provides posts abroad with timely reports of Canadian 
news and government policy to assist them in their dealings with the local 
press. 


The Information Division has two main responsibilities: (1) to convey 
to the people of other countries a knowledge and understanding of Canada and 
the Canadian people and (2) to provide information on Canada's external 
policy and on the work of the Department of External Affairs. The division 
produces and distributes a variety of publications such as Statements and 
Speeches, Reference Papers, Reprints, the departmental monthly bulletin 
External Affairs, the Canadian Weekly Bulletin and a number of booklets and 
folders in English, French and foreign languages. It also purchases quantities 
of publications for distribution abroad. In association with the National Film 
Board, the division organizes the distribution of films by Canadian missions 
abroad. The division also co-operates with the Canadian Government Exhibition 
Commission in the provision of display materials to posts for trade fairs and 
exhibitions in other countries. It has the responsibility for liaison between 
the Department and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and for close co- 
operation with the CBC international Service. The division also operates a 
visits program under which, each year, prominent journalists are brought to 
Canada. In Canada, the Information Division makes available current and back- 
ground information on government policy regarding international affairs and on 
the activities of the Department as a whole. 


The Cultural Affairs Division is responsible for the conduct of cultural 
relations between Canada and other countries so far as these contacts proceed 
through intergovernmental channels. It also maintains liaison with other 
interested agencies, both official and private, with a view to making Canada 
better known abroad through cultural and educational activities. It has 
specific responsibility for the governmental aspects of Canada's membership 
in the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 
and provides departmental liaison with the Canadian National Commission for 
UNESCO. The division's duties include primary responsibility for negotiating 
and administering cultural agreements with other countries and developing 
cultural programs with them (including such activities as scholarship programs, 
exchange of professors, tours by performing arts groups and art exhibitions). 
It arranges for Canadian participation in cultural events outside Canada, such 
as festivals of the arts and handicrafts, selected international exhibitions 
and competitions, and for participation by foreign artists and cultural 
personalities in similar events in Canada. It helps keep Canadian cultural 
organizations informed of cultural activity outside the country and provides 
general assistance to Canadian students, artists and professors going abroad. 
It has a book-presentation program that arranges donations of Canadian books 
to libraries abroad and it handles questions arising out of international 
agreements on intellectual property and copyright. 


The Historical Division is responsible for the archival activities of 
the Department, for historical work in the sphere of foreign affairs and, on 
occasion, for the preparation of background material on international issues 
for use in the Department and of articles of a historical nature for publica- 
tion in the monthly bulletin External Affairs. 


The major continuing task of the division is the compilation and 
editing of volumes of state papers in the continuing series Documents on 
Canadian External Relations, of which two volumes have been published 
and a third is in production. 


The Protocol Division has two principal functions. One is to handle 
matters pertaining, on the one hand, to the accreditation and appointment of 
foreign and Commonwealth representatives to Canada and of Canadian representatives 
to other countries and, on the other hand, to questions concerning diplomatic 
privileges and immunities in respect both of foreign missions to Canada and 
Canadian missions abroad. The other mainoperation of this division is the 
planning, organization and management of royal, state and official visits to 
Canada and of the hospitality that attaches thereto. 


The accreditation of ambassadors and high commissioners from abroad, the 
accreditation of Canadian representatives to other countries, the appointment 
of consular officers, both foreign and Canadian, are the responsibility of the 
Acccreditations, Privileges and Immunities Section of the division. This 
section acts as a focus of liaison and consultation with government authorities 
and with foreign and Commonwealth representatives in regard to all questions 
relating to privileges and immunities and other aspects of diplomatic relations 
covered by the Vienna Convention. The section also keeps diplomatic missions 
of other countries informed of relevant Canadian laws and regulations and helps 
them resolve problems arising from the application of such laws and regulations. 


The Visits and Hospitality Section contains the Secretariat of the 
Government Hospitality Committee and thus provides a permanent basis for 
liaison and co-operation with the various government departments in Ottawa and 
provincial authorities in developing programs for major visits to Canada. The 
section also oversees the operation of the Government Guest House at 7 Rideau 
Gate in Ottawa, which serves as a government hospitality centre and a residence 
for some visiting dignatories. 


The Inspection Service is responsible for carrying out a systematic 
independent review and appraisal of departmental operations as a service to 
Management. It seeks to assist all levels of management in the effective 
discharge of their responsibilities by furnishing them with objective analyses, 
appraisals, pertinent comments and recommendations concerning the activities 
reviewed. The Inspection Service endeavours inter alia to assess activities 
against objectives and performance against programs; to provide constructive 
and realistic recommendations for improvement in departmental operations at 
home and abroad; to ascertain the degree of compliance with established policies, 
plans and procedures but also to inform senior management of any cases where 


adherence to laid-down policy may be detrimental to the overall achievement 
of departmental objectives; to review and appraise the soundness, adequacy 
and application of existing management controls and reports; to examine and 
appraise the effectiveness of communications both vertical and horizontal 

so that departmental requirements are understood, co-ordinated and implemented; 
to assure management that effective and economical use is being made of the 
manpower, financial and matériel resources available for overall departmental 
Operations, and that accounting objectives are met and assets satisfactorily 
accounted for and safeguarded from loss. As a part of its function, the 
Inspection Service endeavours to improve the morale of those on duty abroad by 
reviewing the adequacy of physical facilities and conditions of service at 
posts, and to increase the understanding at headquarters of the professional 
and personal problems encountered at posts abroad. 


The Consular Division is responsible for the conduct of all consular 
matters. Its duties include safeguarding the rights and interests of Canadian 
citizens and companies abroad; making arrangements for the protection and 
evacuation of Canadian citizens abroad in times of emergency or war; helping 
Canadian citizens in difficulty or distress abroad, including those who are 
in detention or temporarily destitute, and, where necessary, providing financial 
aid on a recoverable basis to relieve their immediate distress or, as warranted, 
to repatriate them to Canada; assisting in connection with the death of a 
Canadian citizen abroad and the settlement of estates; providing assistance 
in finding missing persons; handling questions relating to Canadian merchant 
shipping and seamen; answering enquiries or acting in a liaison capacity in 
matters pertaining to travel abroad, Canadian citizenship, immigration and 
non-immigrant entry, social security, taxation, Red Cross matters, liability 
for military service and Canadian war graves; renewing courtesy or diplomatic 
visas; providing assistance in obtaining birth, marriage and death certificates 
and other official documents from countries abroad. 


The Consular Division is also responsible for the negotiation of agree- 
ments with foreign countries for the easing of entry requirements for Canadian 
citizens visiting such countries, whether by waiver of visas and the elimina- 
tion or reduction of visa fees or by the introduction of multi-entry visas. 


The Passport Office is responsible for issuing passports to Canadian 
citizens. This is done in Canada through the main Passport Office at Ottawa 
and regional offices at Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver. The latter provide 
urgently-required passport services at these major gateways for international 
air travel and assist arearesidents in completing their passport applications. 
Abroad, service is provided through Canadian diplomatic missions and consular 
and trade offices. The Passport Office also issues certificates of identity 
and United Nations Refugee Convention travel documents to non-Canadians legally 
landed and currently residing in Canada who are eligible to receive them. 
During 1969, 370,444 passports were issued and 8,061 renewed for citizens 
residing in Canada; in addition,1,097 certificates of identity were issued and 
453 renewed. Fees received by the Passport Office during the year amounted to 
$3,613,496. Growth in public demand for passport services has increased by 
176 per cent in the past ten years. 


The Legal Division functions under the direction of the Departmental 
Legal Adviser, who is also an Assistant Under-Secretary of State for External 
Affairs. Its principal task is to ensure that Canadian participation in 
international affairs is conducted, so far as possible, in accordance with 
approved international legal principles and practices. It provides an advisory 
service to other divisions in the Department as well as serving as the opera- 
tional arm of the Department for a number of international legal activities. 

In the former capacity, it provides the Department with advice on public and 
private international law, on constitutional and comparative law, and maintains 
contact on various matters of legal import with the Departments of Justice and 
the Solicitor-General, the Office of the Judge Advocate General in the Depart- 
ment of National Defence and the legal offices of other government departments. 
In the latter capacity, it follows closely United Nations deliberations on 

legal questions, as well as other topics having legal aspects. It has particular 
responsibility for Canada's position on subjects under discussion in the Sixth 
(Legal) Committee of the United Nations General Assembly and concerns itself 

in a variety of ways with Canada's role with respect to the development of 
international law. 


The division is organized into four sections: the Claims Section is 
concerned with the advancement of the interests of Canadian citizens and the 
Canadian Government arising out of injury or damage to Canadian property abroad; 
the Law of the Sea Section deals with maritime legal questions, including 
territorial waters, fishing zones and the continental shelf, peaceful uses of 
the seabed and the resources thereof beyond the limits of national jurisdiction 
and pollution matters which have a relation to the law of the sea: the Treaty 
and Economic Section advises on treaty interpretation questions, assists in the 
preparation and interpretation of international agreements, assures that treaties. 
entered into by Canada are concluded in accordance with Canada's constitutional 
procedures, maintains treaty records, registers treaties with the United Nations 
- publishing them in the Canada Treaty Series and tabling them in Parliament - 
and is concerned with the legal aspects of Canada's international economic 
relations; and the United Nations and Legal Planning Section is responsible for 
United Nations legal and human rights items, questions relating to recognition 
of states and governments, and diplomatic and consular privileges and immunities, 
co-ordination of the Canadian approach to international legal activities in the 
field of human environment, and assists in the planning of Canadian policy on 
legal and quasi-legal matters. 


The Personnel Branch consists of the Personnel Planning and Develop- 
ment Division, the Personnel Operations Division, the Staff Relations and 
Compensation Division and the Classification and Establishment Section. 


The Personnel Planning and Development Division is responsible for man- 


power planning and forecasting, position classification, manpower training and 
development and for special personnel planning projects. 


The Personnel Operations Division is responsible for the recruiting, 


promotion and assignment of staff, the maintenance of personnel records and 
the designation of all government personnel serving abroad. 


The Staff Relations and Compensation Division is responsible for the 


development, review and administration of policy on foreign service terms and 
conditions of service; the management and administration of pay and compensa- 
tion services and regulations governing accommodation abroad; leave and 
attendance; superannuation and employee participation in hospital and medical 
insurance plans; staff relations; the development and implementation of 
Systems and procedures consequent upon statutory provisions, central agency 
directives and collective bargaining agreements; and the administration of 
locally-engaged employees abroad. 


The administrative work of the Department of External Affairs is performed 
by the Finance and Administration Branch, the Personnel Branch and the Communica- 
tions and Information Systems Branch. 


The Finance and Administration Branch consists of the Central Services, 
Finance, Matériel Management and Property Management Divisions and the Organiza- 
tion and Methods Division. 


The Central Services Division is responsible for the new headquarters 
building and for office accommodation, furnishings and equipment in Ottawa. It 
arranges for the printing and reproduction of documents, as well as departmental 
manuals and other administrative publications. The division co-ordinates the 
administrative and certain other functions concerned with the opening of new 
posts. Its responsibilities include departmental transportation and distribution 
requirements in Ottawa, the operation of a Data Processing Unit, and a number of 
Special services in the field of administration. 


The Finance Division has two major responsibilities - the co-ordination and 
collation of annual departmental program forecasts and estimates for submission 
to Treasury Board and the maintenance of specific and general financial controls 
over all departmental appropriations. As a result of amendments to the Financial 
Administration Act during 1969, the Department became responsible for audit and 
accounting functions previously exercised by the Comptroller of the Treasury. 
These include fiscal accounting and reporting to the Receiver General, cash 
control, preparation of the departmental section of Public Accounts, and the audit 
of all expenditures to ensure compliance with Parliamentary, executive and 
departmental policies and regulations. The division also provides advice and 
assistance to other divisions and to posts abroad on accounting and reporting 
and the interpretation of Government authorities and regulations, arranges 
payments of assessments to international organizations, administers a working 
Capital advance to finance post operations, provides a complete revenue 
accounting and collection service, prepares forecasts and special statements as 
required, and provides a centralized travel arrangements and claims advisory 
service for departmental personnel. 


The Matériel Management Division is responsible for planning, organizing 


and controlling the provision of matériel support required by the Department. 
This includes determination of requirements, cataloguing, acquisition, distribu- 
tion, storage, repair and maintenance, disposal of matériel when beyond further 
use, and the acquisition of related services. Matériel is defined as all move. 
able public property other than money. Included in these responsibilities is 


the procurement of furnishings and equipment for chanceries, official residences 
and staff accommodations, including major schemes of interior design for new 
premises. The division is also responsible for administering the procurement, 
operation and maintenance and replacement of all motor vehicles used in depart- 
mental operations and for the maintenance of third-party liability insurance 
coverage on all Federal Government vehicles in use outside Canada except purely 
military vehicles. The division administers a Stores and Shipping Depot, which 
provides bulk requirements of office stationery, supplies and equipment for 
posts. It also administers the removal regulations on the transportation and/or 
storage of personal effects of staff on posting abroad. : 


The Property Management Division is responsible for the provision, main- 
tenance and operation of real property at posts abroad for chanceries, official 


residences and staff, under government leases or ownership. The division acquires 
sites for the design and construction of new buildings, or purchases and alters 
existing buildings in accordance with established priorities and budgetary limit- 
ations. Government-owned and -leased accommodation is maintained and operated by 
the division and periodic site visits are made abroad by technical officers in 
connection with operating and capital projects. A record of all properties, 
building plans, site surveys and leases is maintained. 


The Organization and Methods Division is responsible for the improvement 


of administrative practices and operational techniques throughout the Department 
and for promoting the efficiency and effectiveness of all activities. To 
accomplish these purposes, it provides professional advice to senior management 
and heads of divisions by conducting formal and comprehensive studies of all 
phases of administrative activity, preparing relevant reports and assisting, as 
necessary, in the implementation of recommendations, and by providing a day-to- 
day ad hoc advisory service to line officers to help solve problems of lesser 
scope. These studies or projects cover such areas as organizational structure, 
Systems and procedures, office mechanization, office layout, management reports, 
and work measurement. The division also provides a continuing program for the 
improvement of departmental forms. 


The Communications and Information Systems Branch consists of the 


Records Management Division, the Telecommunications Division, the Informa- 
tion Systems Division and the Departmental Library. 

The Telecommunications Division is responsible for the administration and 
operation of the Canadian diplomatic communication system, which provides for 
the despatch and receipt of messages by telegram, teletype, telex, diplomatic 
courier and diplomatic mail facilities between Ottawa and posts abroad. It also 
arranges for the provision of telephone service at headquarters and at posts, 
conducts training courses for communicators, technicians and other departmental 
personnel and is responsible for buying, leasing and maintaining all equipment 
used in the system. The division carries out liaison with other departments 
and agencies that employ these facilities. 


The Records Management Division is charged with the custody and management 
of departmental records. It is responsible for opening and distributing all 


incoming mail; for classifying, recording, indexing and placing in appropriate 
files all official correspondence received or despatched by the Department; and 
for scheduling all records for retention or destruction. The division also 
exercises functional control over all records operations at posts. It carries 
out liaison with the Dominion Archivist in all aspects of records management. 


The Information Systems Division is concerned with the needs of the Depart- 
ment for the management of substantive information, such as political, social, 


economic, legal, in the form of reports, documents, letters and messages. The 
division will study ways in which current methods and technology for originating, 
transmitting, cataloguing, abstracting, storing, searching, retrieving, and 
generally processing pertinent substantive information can be adapted and 
implemented to improve the effectiveness and confidence with which officers 
employ that information. 


The Departmental Library is concerned with meeting the professional needs 
of members of the Department for a detailed knowledge of Canadian affairs and 
of current and continuing developments in foreign affairs presented in books, 
periodicals pamphlets, newspapers, maps and other publications. It provides a 
reference service to those carrying out research and requiring bibliographies 
or reading lists. The Library provides a press clipping service, which main- 
tains a collection of clippings about people and events relevant to international 
affairs. 


Posts Abroad 


Canada's diplomatic missions and consular offices abroad form an integral 
part of the Department. Heads of diplomatic and consular posts report to the 
Secretary of State for External Affairs and receive their instructions from him. 


The diplomatic staff of an embassy consists of the ambassador, assisted 
by one or more foreign service officers, who are also assigned consular duties 
to the extent required by the volume of consular work. Where separate consular 
offices exist, they operate under the general supervision of the head of the 
diplomatic mission in the country, while receiving instructions in matters of 
detail from the appropriate division in the Department. 


Part of the work of a post is to distribute information about Canada. In 
a few places this is done by full-time information officers; elsewhere it is 


undertaken by other officers. Where there are no diplomatic or consular represent- 


atives, the trade commissioners or other Canadian Government officials stationed 
in the country do this work. 


In some cases officers of other departments of the Canadian Government 
- commercial, immigration, military, naval, air or others - are attached to 
missions. Though responsible to their departmental heads in Ottawa, they also 
work under the general supervision and direction of the head of the mission. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 
(e) 


The work of a mission abroad is: 


to conduct negotiations with the government to which 
it is accredited; 


to keep the home government fully informed of political 
or other developments of significance in the country in 
which it is serving; 


to watch over Canada's interests in the country; 


to serve Canadians in the country; 


to make information about Canada available. 


A constant flow of communications keeps the missions and the Department 
in Ottawa in close touch on all such matters. 


Qualifications for the Service 


Those entering the external service of Canada do so on a career basis 
under the merit system. Only Canadian citizens who have resided at least ten 
years in Canada are eligible for admission. 
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Historical Background 


From its Confederation in 1867 until 1914, Canada's position in the 
British Empire was essentially that of a self-governing colony, whose external 
relations were directed and controlled by the Imperial Government in Great 
Britain through the Colonial Office and through the Governor General. By 
1914, however, Canada and the other British dominions had acquired considerable 
de facto power in the field of external relations. Partly because of its 
increasing importance in world affairs and partly out of a growing desire for 
autonomous status, which had been fosteréd particularly during the First World 
War, Canada therefore sought, within the existing constitutional framework of 
the Empire, a fuller control over its own external relations -- a process that 
culminated in the Imperial Conference of 1926. 


Canada's first efforts concerning its own external relations, in the 
early 1900s, took the form merely of creating improved administrative machinery 
at home. The first suggestion that a separate department be established, to 
deal with external relations on the precedent of the government structure 
in Australia, came in 1907 from Joseph (later Sir Joseph) Pope, then Under- 
Secretary of State. 


In May 1909, under the Laurier Government, which introduced a bili, 
Parliament authorized the establishment of a "Department of External Affairs". 
The title indicated that it was to deal with Canada's relations with other 
governments within the British Empire as well as with foreign powers. The act 
creating the Department placed it under the Secretary of State, with an Under- 
Secretary of State for External Affairs ranking as the permanent deputy head 
of the Department. The establishment of the Department involved no constitutional 
change. 


In 1912, an amending act was passed placing the Department directly under 
the Prime Minister instead of the Secretary of State, and from April 1. of that 
year the Prime Minister held the additional portfolio of Secretary of State 
for External Affairs. The appointment of a separate minister for the Department 
was considered from time to time, but no action was taken until March 1946, when 
a bill was introduced to repeal the section of the act of 1912 that provided 
that the Prime Minister was to be the Secretary of State for External Affairs. 
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The bill was passed on April 2 and. five months later, on September 4, 1946, 
the announcement was made of the appointment of Mr. Louis St. Laurent as 
the first separate Secretary of State for External Affairs. 


Barly Years 


The Department began with a modest staff consisting of the Under- 
Secretary (Joseph Pope), two chief clerks and four clerks. In 1912, an 
Assistant Under-Secretary was added and in 1913 a Legal Adviser. 


The gradual recognition of Canadian autonomy in international affairs 
and the growth of Canadian responsibilities abroad made expansion inevitable. 
After 1920, it became increasingly evident that Canada's interests could no 
longer be conveniently handled by the British diplomatic and consular authori- 
ties. The new Department began to develop into an agency for the direct 
administration of Canada's external affairs. 


In 1921, the Office of the High Commissioner in London was placed under 
the control of the Department. In 1925, a Canadian Advisory Officer (subsequently 
called Permanent Representative) was appointed in Geneva to represent Canada at 
various conferences and Assemblies of the League of Nations and to keep the 
Canadian Government informed of the activities of the League and of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 


An advance of the first importance in the Department's development came as 
the result of an agreement reached at the Imperial Conference of 1926 by which 
the Governor General ceased to represent the British Government and became solely 
the personal representative of the Sovereign. This brought about two changes: 

(1) as the British Government was now without a representative in Canada, it 
appointed, in 1928, a High Commissioner to represent it at Ottawa; (2) after 
July 1, 1927, correspondence from the Dominions Office in London and from 
foreign governments was directed to the Secretary of State for External Affairs 
instead of to the Governor General. 


Representation Abroad 


Before the establishment of the Department, a High Commissioner had been 
appointed to represent Canada in London (in 1880) and an Agent General in France 
(in 1882), neither of whom had diplomatic status. In addition, Canada was repre- 
sented abroad in the closing years of the nineteenth century by trade commissioners 
and immigration officials. They were appointees of individual departments of the 
Canadian Government and did not enjoy diplomatic status. Negotiations with 
foreign countries were conducted through the British Foreign Office and dealings 
with other parts of the Empire through the Colonial Office, with Canadian 
representatives frequently included in negotiations. Canadian interests abroad 
were handled by British diplomatic and consular authorities. All communications 
to other governments were made through the Governor General in those early years. 


Before 1920 Canada had no independent diplomatic representative abroad, 
although as early as 1920 it was agreed by the British and Commonwealth Govern- 
ments, and by the United States Government, that a Dominion Minister could be 
appointed to Washington. The appointment was made in 1926, and the first 
Canadian legation was opened in Washington early in 1927. This was followed in 


1928 by the appointment of the former Commissioner-General in Paris as Minister 
to France, and, in 1929, by the opening of a legation in Tokyo. At about the 
same time, the United States, France and Japan opened legations in Ottawa. 


The expansion of the service was thereafter interrupted by the depression 
of the Thirties. The three years of rapid growth from 1926 to 1929 were followed 
by a decade of consolidation. The next step in the exchange of diplomatic 
representatives with other countries was taken when Belgium sent a minister to 
Ottawa in 1937; in January 1939, Canada established legations in Belgium and the 
Netherlands. 


With the outbreak of the Second World War, it became imperative that Canada 
have closer and more direct contact with other governments of the Commonwealth, 
with the Allied governments and certain other foreign governments (e.g., in 
Latin America). The day after Canada's separate declaration of war on September 10, 
1939, it was announced that the Canadian Government would send high commissioners 
to Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and Ireland. These Commonwealth govern- 
ments reciprocated. The appointment in 1941 of a High Commissioner to Newfoundland 
recognized the importance of that country to the defence of Canada. 


The increasing magnitude of Canada's war effort and its growing international 
commitments led to a rapid increase of diplomatic exchanges with foreign countries. 
In 1942, by reciprocal agreement, Canada appointed ministers to the U.S.S.R. and 
China. During the war, a single Canadian minister was accredited to a number 
of Allied governments then functioning in London or Cairo: those of Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Norway, Poland and Yugoslavia. (Canada also 
received ministers from each of these governments.) After the liberation of 
France, the minister, following a period in Algiers as representative to the French 
Committee of National Liberation, moved to Paris, with the rank of ambassador. 
Separate missions are now established in the capitals of all these countries. 


The establishment of diplomatic relations with Latin America was another 
wartime development. In 1941, Canadian legations were opened in Brazil and 
Argentina (the minister to the latter being also accredited in 1942 to Chile), and 
these countries sent their first ministers to Ottawa. Diplomatic representatives 
were sent to Mexico and Peru in 1944 and to Cuba in 1945. The decision to open 
missions in Latin America was based not only on the development of intra-American 
trade but also on the conviction that a closer understanding was necessary to the 
solution of common problems during the war, when several of those countries became 
allies. Canada now has diplomatic relations with all countries in Latin America. 
Also, because of Canada's closer ties with Latin America, a separate political 
division devoted to that area was set up in the Department in 1960. 


Canada's external affairs services continued to expand following the war. 
Embassies were opened in a number of countries and, after 1947, high commissioners 
were accredited to India and Pakistan and subsequently to most of the other new 
members of the Commonwealth. 


During and after the war, Canada participated in the general trend toward 
the elevation of legations to embassy status. In 1943, most of the large 
Canadian missions abroad became embassies. Since then, certain of the new 
missions listed above were opened as embassies, while others, such as the 
missions in Italy and Switzerland, were raised to the rank of embassies later. 
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Membership in the United Nations has increased Canada's responsibilities 
outside its own borders, and Canada has been represented on yarious organs of 
the United Nations since its formation in San Francisco in 1945, After Canada's 
election, for a term, to the Security Council in September 1957, a Permanent 
Canadian Delegation was established in New York in January 1948, and later in 
the year a small office was also opened in Geneva, the European headquarters 
of the organization. In view of the increasing responsibilities which Canada 
has assumed in the organization since that time (e.g., Palestine Truce 
Supervision, UN Military Observer Group in India and Pakistan, United Nations 
Emergency Force, United Nations Operation in the Congo, and other UN under- 
takings), both these offices, now called permanent missions, have been expanded. 


Canada was one of the founding members of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization in 1949, and has played an active role in the Organization. In 
May 1952, on the establishment of a North Atlantic Council, a Canadian Permanent 
Delegation was set up in Paris to represent Canada's NATO interests. When, in 
October 1967, the headquarters of the NAC moved to Brussels the Canadian 
Delegation moved with it. Canada maintains in Paris a Permanent Delegation 
to the Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development. In addition to 
representing Canada on these permanent international bodies and their various 
committees, officials of the Department of External Affairs have been members of 
Canadian delegations at a large number of international conferences in recent 
years. 


Today, Canada conducts its external relations with some 106 countries 
through the following channels: 


(a) Embassies in: Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Cameroun, Chile, 
Colombia, Congo (Kinshasa), Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Ethiopia, Finland, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, 
Indonesia, Iran, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Japan, Lebanon, Mexico, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Peru, Poland, Portugal, Senegal, South Africa, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Thailand, Tunisia, Turkey, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Arab Republic, the United States 
of America, Venezuela, Yugoslavia; 


(b) Non-Resident Ambassadors in: Afghanistan, Algeria, Bolivia, Bulgaria, 
Burma, the Central African Republic, Chad, Congo (Brazzaville), Dahomey, 
the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Gabon, Guatemala, Guinea, 
Haiti, Honduras, Hungary, Iceland, Iraq, Ivory Coast, Jordan, Kuwait, 
Libya, Luxembourg, Malagasy, Mauritania, Morocco, Nepal, Nicaragua, 
Niger, Panama, Paraguay, the Republic of Korea, Romania, Rwanda, Somalia, 
Sudan, Syria, Togo, Upper Volta, Uruguay; 


(c) High Commissioners' Offices in: Australia, Britain, Ceylon, Cyprus, 


Ghana, Guyana, India, Jamaica, Kenya, Malaysia, New Zealand, Nigeria, 
Pakistan, Trinidad and Tobago, United Republic of Tanzania; 


(d) Non-Resident High Commissioners! in: Barbados, Botswana, Gambia, 


Lesotho, Malta, Republic of Zambia, Sierra Leone, Singapore, Uganda; 


(e) Non-Resident Commissioner in: West Indies (Associated States); 


(f) Consulates General in: Bordeaux, Boston, Chicago, Dusseldorf, 
Hamburg, Los Angeles, Manila, Marseilles, Milan, New Orleans, 
New York, San Francisco, Seattle; 


(g) Consulates in: Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Philadelphia, San Juan, 
Sto Paulo; 


(h) Honorary Consulate-General in: Reykjavik; 
(i) Military Mission in: Berlin; 


(j) Canadian Permanent Missions to: United Nations (New York and Geneva) ; 


(k) Canadian Permanent Delegations to: North Atlantic Council (Brussels), 
UNESCO, OECD (Paris); 


(1) Canadian Delegation to: Conference of the Eighteen-Nation Committee 
on Disarmament (Geneva) ; 


(m) Canadian Commissioners on: International Supervisory Commissions for 
Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam; 


(n) Canadian Mission (resident in Brussels) to the European Communities: 
EEGs EAEG RsECSC; 


Functions of the Department 
The main functions of the Department of External Affairs are: 
(a) The supervision of relations between Canada and other countries and 
of Canadian participation in international organizations; the protec- 


tion of Canadian interests abroad; 


(b) the collation and weighing of information regarding developments likely 
to affect Canada's international relations; 


(c) correspondence with other governments and their representatives in Canada; 


(d) the negotiation and conclusion of treaties and other international 
agreements; 


(e) the representation of Canada in foreign capitals and at international 
conferences. 


Departmental Organization in Ottawa 


The headquarters of the Department in Ottawa is the East Block of the 
Parliament Buildings. 


(1) 


The staff is headed by an Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
with a Deputy and four Assistant Under-Secretaries. These are assisted by three 
groups of officers of various ranks classified by the Public Service Commission 


(1) See appended chart. 
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as foreign service officer, administrative services officers, and administrative 
trainees. Officers at diplomatic posts are formally designated according to 
their rank, from senior to junior, as ambassadors, ministers, counsellors and 
first, second and third secretaries. Those serving at consular posts are called 
consuls general, consuls and vice-consuls. 


With the rapid expansion of Canadian representation abroad, the work of 
the Department in Ottawa has increased correspondingly. It is at present 
carried on by 22 operational divisions and two special operational units and 
by nine functional divisions organized in three functional branches, Also 
included in the functional branches are two functional units. The two divisions 
dealing with defence matters are grouped under the Office of Politico-Military 
Affairs, and the three divisions dealing with economic matters are grouped 
under the Office of Economic Affairs. The Deputy and Assistant Under-Secretaries 
are each responsible for the supervision of a group of divisions. A single 
Assistant Under-Secretary supervises the three functional branches. The 
Departmental Adviser on Bilingualism reports to another Assistant Under-Secretary. 
The Central Planning Staff, formed in 1967, has certain co-ordinating and planning 
functions under the supervision of the Deputy Under-Secretary. The Department 
also provides administrative support for the Special Research Bureau. 


There are seven geographical divisions: African and Middle Eastern, 
Commonwealth, Far Eastern, Latin American, U.S.A,., European. and Pays francophones. 
The last was created in October 1967 to deal with Canada's increasing relations 
with French-speaking countries, thus reflecting more effectively its bilingual 
and bicultural character in its relations with other states. Their primary task 
is to provide the advice on which Canada's general political relations with other 
countries are based. In addition, they are consulted on the political aspects 
of matters that are primarily legal, economic, consular, etc., and they have 
a general responsibility for co-ordinating the various aspects of Canadian policy 
with respect to the countries and areas with which they are concerned. 


The United Nations Division deals with matters relating to the United Nations 
and its Specialized Agencies. It is responsible for providing advice on matters 
relating to Canadian participation in and policies toward these organizations and 
for co-ordinating the work of other divisions of the Department and other depart- 
ments of government in this connection. 


The Information Division has two main responsibilities: (1) to convey to 
the people of other countries a knowledge and understanding of Canada and the 
Canadian people and (2) to provide information on Canada's external policy and 
on the work of the Department of External Affairs. The division produces and 
distributes a variety of publications such as Statements and Speeches, 

Reference Papers, Reprints, the departmental monthly bulletin External Affairs, 
the Canadian Weekly Bulletin, as well as booklets and folders. In association 
with the National Film Board, the division organizes the distribution of films by 
Canadian missions abroad, and co-operates with the Canadian Government Exhibition 
Commission in the provision of display materials to posts for trade fairs and 
exhibitions in other countries. It also has the responsibility for liaison 
between the Department and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and for close 
co-operation with the CBC International Service. The division operates a visits 
programme under which, each year, prominent journalists are brought to Canada. 
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Outside Canada, the task of the division is to co-ordinate information 
activities and to conduct, through Canadian posts, operations aimed at 
disseminating general and specific information about Canada and its policies. 
Through the Interdepartmental Committee on Information Abroad, it maintains 
contact and co-operates with other departments engaged in the distribution of 
Canadian information abroad. In Canada, the Information Division makes available 
current and background information on government policy regarding international 
affairs and on the activities of the Department as a whole. 


The Cultural Affairs Division is responsible for the conduct of cultural 
relations between Canada and other countries so far as these contacts proceed 
through intergovernmental channels. It also maintains liaison with other 
interested agencies, both official and private, with a view to making Canada 
better known abroad through cultural and educational activities. It has specific 
responsibility for the governmental aspects of Canada's membership in the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) and provides 
departmental liaison with the Canadian National Commission for UNESCQ. It is 
also charged, as occasions require, with responsibilities arising out of Canada's 
commitments under international agreements affecting the free flow between nations 
of cultural and intellectual property. It provides liaison with competent national 
organizations on educational matters deriving from Canada's relations with other 
countries and its membership in such other international organizations as the 
Commonwealth Education Liaison Committee. The division's duties include primary 
responsibility for negotiating cultural agreements with other countries and 
developing cultural programmes with them (including such activities as scholarship 
programmes, exchange of professors, tours by performing arts groups and art exhibi- 
tions). On occasion, it arranges for Canadian participation in cultural events 
outside Canada, such as festivals of the arts and handicrafts, international 
exhibitions and competitions, and to this end maintains close co-operation with 
Canadian agencies in the sphere of the arts. It helps keep Canadian cultural 
organizations informed of cultural activity outside the country and provides 
general assistance to Canadian artists going abroad. It handles the book- 


presentation programme that arranges donations of Canadian books to libraries 
abroad. 


The Office of Economic Affairs consists of the Aid and Development, Commercial 
Policy, and Transport, Communications and Energy Divisions. 


The Aid and Development Division provides a focus for Departmental consulta- 


tion on aid policy questions with the Canadian International Development Agency 
(the new name recently adopted by the External Aid Office) and with other 
Government Departments and Agencies which have an interest in particular aspects 
of development assistance activities. The Division is responsible for both 
bilateral and multilateral assistance programmes and provides Departmental 
representation at relevant interdepartmental consultations on aid questions 
(including the Committee on Export Finance) and helps to staff Canadian delega- 
tions to International aid conferences such as the Colombo Plan Consultative 
Committee, the United Nations Conference on Trade and Development, and the 
United Nations Development Programme. 


With the exception of the specific areas noted below, the Commercial Policy 
Division has responsibility for general international economic, trade and 
financial policy questions, including Canada's bilateral relations in these 
fields with all countries, and Canadian participation in international organiza- 
tions and multilateral arrangements concerned with such matters, The exceptions 
referred to above are bilateral and multilateral foreign aid and development, 

and energy, transport and communication questions. 


The Transport, Communications and Energy Division is generally responsible 


for scientific and technical questions of concern to the Department. Under 
transport, its responsibilities include civil aviation and shipping. The 
Division is concerned with telecommunications, communications satellites, the 
Commonwealth Telecommunications Organization and, with UN Division, policy 
matters in the ITU as part of its general responsibility for communications. 
Its responsibilities with respect to energy include nuclear energy, the IAEA, 
oil and natural gas. In addition, the Division maintains close liaison with 
science-based departments and agencies on questions concerning general science 
and technology. It is also responsible within the Department for questions 
relating to the export of strategic materials. 


The Protocol Division deals with all matters of diplomatic protocol, 
precedence, privilege and immunity, and works closely with diplomatic missions 
established in Canada. It makes arrangements for the presentation of credentials 
by new heads of diplomatic missions and for their introduction to appropriate 
Canadian officials. It arranges recognition of consular representatives of other 
countries. It also prepares credentials for Canadian heads of mission and 
consular officers and for Canadian delegations to international conferences. 


The division keeps diplomatic missions of other countries informed of 
relevant Canadian laws and regulations and helps them resolve problems arising 
from the application of such laws and regulations. It arranges visits to Canada 


by distinguished foreigners and for the extension to them of governmental hospi- 
tality. 


The Legal Division works under the direction of the Departmental Legal 
Adviser, who is at present an Assistant Under-Secretary of State for External 
Affairs. Its principal function is to ensure that international affairs, so far 
as Canada is concerned, are conducted in accordance with approved legal principles 
and practices. Accordingly, it furnishes the Department with advice on public 
and private international law, constitutional law and comparative law. In 
addition, the division follows closely the work of the Sixth (Legal) Committee of 
the United Nations General Assembly and of the International Law Commission. 
Continuing liaison is maintained with the Department of Justice, the Office of 


the Judge Advocate General and other law establishments of the Government on 
Many questions. 


The Legal Division comprises several sections. The Legal Planning Section 
co-ordinates and helps plan Canadian policy on legal and quasi-legal questions, 
and handles problems referred to the division by political divisions. The 
Treaty and Economic Section assists in preparing and interpreting international 
agreements and is responsible for keeping treaty records, registering treaties 
under the United Nations, publishing them in the Canada Treaty Series and tabling 
them in Parliament. The section also deals with problems of an economic nature, 


The Claims Section protects the properties and interests abroad of Canadian 
citizens.. Among the other subjects dealt with by the Legal Division are the 
providing of legal advice on administrative and consular matters, in respect 
of matters relating to diplomatic and consular immunities, and legal problems 
arising in connection with Canadian membership in the United Nations. The 
Law of the Sea is also a subject dealt with by this division. 


The Co-ordination Division is concerned with questions that may be of 
particular interest to the provinces of Canada, such as the implementation of 
treaties that deal with matters relating to provincial legislative jurisdiction 
or the inclusion of provincial representatives in Canadian delegations to inter- 
national conferences or meetings of interest to the province. The division 
also deals with requests from the provinces for information and assistance in 
relation to matters of interest to them. Its task is one of co-ordination 
within the Department and liaison with the provinces as required. 


The direct relation between foreign policy and defence policy necessitates 
Close liaison between the Department of External Affairs and other departments 
concerned, particularly the Department of National Defence. The Department 's 
defence liaison divisions, including the Office of Politico-Military Affairs, 
are responsible for these aspects of the Department's work. 


The co-ordination of Canadian foreign and defence policies in connection 
with Canada's membership in NATO, participation in North American defence and 
other military activities abroad, is deait with by various committees on which 
the Department is represented. The Secretary of State for External Affairs 
is the Chairman of the Cabinet Committee on External Policy and Defence, the 
meetings of which are usually attended by the Under-Secretary as well. The 
Department is regularly represented at the meeting of the Defence Council in 
the Department of National Defence and on several senior interdepartmental 
bodies that examine and advise on various aspects of defence questions. The 
Department provides the Chairman of the Joint Intelligence Committee, a member 
and the Secretary of the Canadian section of the Canada-U.S. Permanent Joint 
Board on Defence and a member of the Canadian section of the Canada-U.S. Civil 
Emergency Planning Committee. The Office of Politico-Military Affairs is 
responsible for co-ordinating departmental views and for preparing papers for 
the departmental representatives on such interdepartmental bodies. It is the 
responsibility of the officers of this Office, and in particular of its North 
American Defence and NATO Division, to co-ordinate the preparation of instructions 
for the Canadian Permanent Delegation to the North Atlantic Council and briefs 
for periodic ministerial meetings concerned with defence questions and for the 
meetings of the Canada-U.S. Permanent Joint Board on Defence, held three times a 
year, and the Canada-U.S. Committee on Civil Emergency Planning, held twice yearly. 


The Peacekeeping and Military Assistance Division is responsible for co- 


operation with the appropriate government departments and agencies concerning the 
Canadian military contribution to United Nations peace-keeping or peace-observation 
operations such as the UN Force in Cyprus (UNFICYP), the UN Military Observer 

Group in India and Pakistan (UNMOGIP), and the UN Truce Supervision Organization 

in the Middle East (UNTSO). This division is also charged with responsibility 
for co-ordinating Canadian military assistance to newly-independent countries 
(an activity which is financed through the Department's appropriations) and for 
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co-operation with the Department of National Defence in making arrangements 
for such matters as naval visits, tours of the National Defence College, 
clearances for military aircraft, and the employment of Canadian Forces 
personnel or equipment in international relief operations abroad. 


It is the responsibility of Defence Liaison officers to co-ordinate 
the preparation of instructions for the Canadian Permanent Delegation to the 
North Atlantic Council and briefs for periodic ministerial meetings concerned 
with defence questions and for the meetings of the Canada-U.S. Permanent Joint 
Board on Defence, held three times a year, and the Canada-U.S. Committee on 
Civil Emergency Planning, held twice yearly. 


The Disarmament Division, which is responsible to the Under-Secretary 
of State for External Affairs, is concerned with the development of policy in 
relation not only to far-reaching disarmament plans but also to more limited 
proposals for the control by international agreement of military forces, 
weapons and expenditures. The division prepares reports and recommendations 
on arms control and disarmament matters in co-operation with other divisions of 
the Department and is in close contact with several other government departments 
whose areas of responsibility may be affected by disarmament issues. The 
direction and co-ordination of research on various aspects of arms control and 
disarmament fall to the division. 


An important function of the Disarmament Division relates to the conduct 
of negotiations within the Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Committee, as well as 
participation in more general discussions in the United Nations General Assembly 
or the United Nations Disarmament Commission. In this connection, the division 
is charged with assisting the Adviser to the Government on Disarmament in 
carrying out his duties as the principal Canadian negotiator on arms control 
and disarmament subjects. 


The Consular Division is responsible for the conduct of all consular 
matters. its duties include safeguarding the rights and interests of Canadian 
citizens and companies abroad; making arrangements for the protection and evacua- 
tion of Canadian citizens abroad in times of emergency or war; helping Canadian 
citizens in difficulty or distress abroad, including those who are in detention 
or temporarily destitute, and, where necessary, providing financial aid on a 
recoverable basis to relieve their immediate distress or, as warranted, to 
repatriate them to Canada; assisting in connection with the death of a Canadian 
citizen abroad and the settlement of estates; providing assistance in finding 
missing persons; handling questions relating to Canadian merchant shipping and 
seamen; answering enquiries or acting in a liaison capacity in matters pertaining 
to travel abroad, Canadian citizenship, immigration and non-immigrant entry, 
social security, taxation, Red Cross matters, liability for military service and 
Canadian war graves; renewing courtesy or diplomatic visas; providing assistance 
in obtaining birth, marriage and death certificates and other official documents 
from countries abroad. 


The Consular Division is also responsible for the negotiation of agreements 
with foreign countries for the easing of entry requirements for Canadian citizens 
visiting such countries, whether by waiver of visas and the elimination or reduc- 
tion of visa fees or by the introduction of multi-entry visas. 
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The Passport Division is responsible for issuing passports to Canadian 
citizens. This is done in Canada through the Passport Office, 85 Sparks Street, 
Ottawa, and abroad through Canadian diplomatic missions, and consular and trade 
offices. The Passport Office also provides certificates of identity to non- 
Canadians legally landed and currently residing in Canada who are eligible to 
receive them. During 1967, 264,906 passports were either issued (218,064) 
or renewed (46,842) to citizens residing in Canada; in addition, some 1,551 
certificates of identity were issued, and 1,077 were renewed. Fees received 
by the Passport Office during the year amounted to $1,185,700.07. Growth 
in public demand for passport services has increased by 122.73 per cent in the 
past ten years. 


The administrative work of the Department of External Affairs is performed 
by the Finance and Administration Branch, the Personnel Branch and the Communica- 
tions and Information Systems Branch. 


The Finance and Administration Branch consists of the Central Services, 
Finance, Materiel Management and Property Management Divisions and the Organiza- 
tion and Methods Unit. 


The Central Services Division is responsible for the new headquarters 
building and for office accommodation, furnishings and equipment in Ottawa. It 
arranges for the printing and reproduction of documents, as well as departmental 
manuals and other administrative publications. The division co-ordinates the 
administrative and certain other functions concerned with the opening of new 
posts. Its responsibilities include departmental transportation and distribu- 
tion requirements in Ottawa, the operation of a Data Processing Unit, and a 
number of special services in the field of administration. 


The Finance Division is the focal point for financial management in the 
Department. Chief among its duties are the consolidation of the annual five-year- 
programme review submission to the Treasury Board, the preparation of the main 
and supplementary estimates for the Department, the general administration of 
departmental expenditures, the financing of missions and the auditing of mission 
accounts and travel and removal claims, payments to international organizations 
and administrative arrangements for Canadian participation in international 
conferences. 


The Matériel Management Division is responsible for planning, organizing 


and controlling the provision of matériel support required by the Department. 

This includes determination of requirements, cataloguing, acquisition, distribu- 
tion, storage, repair and maintenance, disposal of matériel when beyond further 
use, and the acquisition of related services. Matériel is defined as all moveable 
public property other than money. Included in these responsibilities is the 
procurement of furnishings and equipment for chanceries, official residences and 
staff accommodations, including major schemes of interior design for new premises. 
The division is also responsible for administering the procurement, operation 

and maintenance and replacement of all motor vehicles used in departmental opera- 
tions and for the maintenance of third-party liability-insurance coverage on all 
Federal Government vehicles in use outside Canada except purely military vehicles. 
The division administers a Stores and Shipping Depot, which provides bulk require- 
ments of office stationery, supplies and equipment for posts. It also administers 
the removal regulations on the transportation and/or storage of personal effects 
of staff on posting abroad. 
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The Property Management Division is responsible for the provision, 
maintenance and operation of real property at posts abroad for chanceries, 


official residences and staff, under government leases or ownership. The 

division acquires sites for the design and construction of new buildings, or 
purchases and alters existing buildings in accordance with established priorities 
and budgetary limitations. Government-owned and -leased accommodation is main- 
tained and operated by the division and periodic site visits are made abroad by 
technical officers in connection with operating and capital projects. A record of 
all properties, building plans, site surveys and leases is maintained. 


The Organization and Methods Unit is responsible for improvement of methods 
and techniques in the Department and for encouraging efficiency and effectiveness 


in all operations. To accomplish these purposes, it provides professional advice 
to senior management and heads of divisions, chiefly by conducting formal and 
comprehensive studies of all phases of administrative activity, preparing 

relevant reports and assisting, as necessary, in the implementation of recommenda- 
tions. These studies or projects cover such areas as organizational structure, 
Systems and procedures, office mechanization, office layout, management of forms 
and reports, and work measurement. 


The Personnel Branch consists of the Personnel Planning and Development 
Division, the Personnel Operations Division, the Staff Relations and Compensation 
Division, the Classification and Establishment Section and the Personnel Systems 
and Records Division (projected). 


The Personnel Planning and Development Division is responsible for the 


provision, utilization and development of manpower resources in the Department, 
and also for manpower planning, personnel research and staff training. 


The Personnel Operations Division is responsible for the recruiting, promotion, 
and assignment of staff, the maintenance of personnel records and the designation 


of all government personnel serving abroad. 


The Staff Relations and Compensation Division is responsible for the develop- 
ment, review and administration of policy on foreign allowances and conditions of 
service; the management and administration of pay and compensation services and 
regulations governing accommodation abroad; leave and attendance; superannuation 
and employee participation in hospital and medical insurance plans; staff relations; 
the development and implementation of systems and procedures consequent upon 
statutory provisions, central agency directives and collective bargaining agree- 
ments; the administration of locally-engaged employees abroad. 


The Classification and Establishment Section is responsible for the classifica- 
tion and establishment control of all positions in the Department. 


The Communications and Information Systems Branch consists ot the Recoras 
Management Division, the Telecommunications Division, and Information Systems 
(projected). 


The Records Management Division is charged with the custody and management 
of departmental records. It is responsible for opening and distributing all 
incoming mail: for classifying, recording, indexing and placing in appropriate 
files all official correspondence received or despatched by the Department; and 
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for scheduling all records for retention or destruction. The division also 
exercises functional control over all records operations at posts. It carries 
out liaison with the Dominion Archivist in all aspects of records management. 


The Telecommunications Division is responsible for the administration and 
operation of the Canadian diplomatic communication system, which provides for 
the despatch and receipt of messages by telegram, teletype, telex, diplomatic 
courier and diplomatic mail facilities between Ottawa and posts abroad. It also 
arranges for the provision of telephone service at headquarters and at posts, conducts 
training courses for communicators, technicians and other departmental personnel 
and is responsible for buying, leasing and maintaining all equipment used in the 
System. The division carries out liaison with other departments and agencies that 
employ these facilities. 


The Inspection Service performs both an inspection and a hiaison function. 
Under its inspection aspect, members of the Inspection Service examine the work 
of divisions at headquarters and of posts abroad. By applying operational audit 
techniques, they endeavour to assess activities against objectives, and performance 


against programme, and to assure management that financial resources in the Depart- 
ment and at posts are used in an approved and appropriate manner, accounting 
obligations are met, and assets properly accounted for and adequately safeguarded 
from losses of all kinds. The presence of two professional auditors on the 
Inspection Service staff permits it to give adequate attention to financial audit 
requirements within the framework of operational audit procedures. Through the 
review of procedures and identification of problems, the Inspection Service 
provides advice to the Department on the organization, personnel and policies 
required to enable the Department to meet more effectively its responsibilities 

and to comply with general government directives. As part of its liaison function, 
the Inspection Service endeavours to improve the morale of those on duty abroad 

by reviewing the adequacy of physical facilities and conditions of service at 
posts, and to increase the understanding at headquarters of the professional and 
personal problems encountered at posts. 


The Historical Division is responsible for the archival activities of the 
Department, for historical work in the sphere of foreign affairs and, on occasion, 
for the preparation of background material on international issues for use in the 
Department and of articles of a historical nature for publication in the monthly 
bulletin External Affairs. 


The major continuing task of the Division is the compilation and editing 
of state papers for the series Documents on Canadian External Relations, the 
first volume of which was published recently. Library services at home and 
abroad fall within the jurisdiction of the Historical Division, which also 
operates a press-clipping service. 


The Press Office is concerned with the Department's relations with the press, 
radio and television concerning Canadian foreign policy. It prepares press 
conferences for the Secretary of State for External Affairs and makes press arrange- 
ments for international conferences at home and abroad and for visiting dignitaries. 
The head of the division acts on occasion as press spokesman for Canadian delegations 
headed by the Minister. The Press Office issues press releases, policy statements 
and announcements of major diplomatic appointments and the opening of new posts. 
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It also distributes advance texts of statements and speeches by the Minister 
and assists Canadian journalists on assignments to foreign countries. It 
holds weekly press briefings on foreign affairs and deals with a continuing 
flow of requests for facts, comment, background briefings and interviews. 


The Press Office provides posts abroad with timely reports of Canadian 
news and government policy to assist them in their dealings with the local 
press. 


Posts Abroad 


Canada's diplomatic missions and consular offices abroad form an integral 
part of the Department. Heads of diplomatic and consular posts report to the 


Secretary of State for External Affairs and receive their instructions from him. 


The diplomatic staff of an embassy consists of the ambassador, assisted 
by one or more foreign service officers, who are also assigned consular duties 
to the extent required by the volume of consular work. Where separate consular 
offices exist, they operate under the general supervision of the head of the 
diplomatic mission in the country, while receiving instructions in matters of 
detail from the appropriate division in the Department. 


Part of the work of a post is to distribute information about Canada. In 
a few places this is done by full-time information officers; elsewhere it is 
undertaken by other officers. Where there are no diplomatic or consular 


representatives, the trade commissioners or other Canadian Government officials 
stationed in the country do this work. 


In some cases officers of other departments of the Canadian Government -- 
commercial, immigration, military, naval, air or others -- are attached to 
missions. Though responsible to their departmental heads in Ottawa, they also 
work under the general supervision and direction of the head of the mission. 

The work of a mission abroad is: 


(a) to conduct negotiations with the government to which it is accredited; 


(b) to keep the home government fully informed of political and other 
developments of significance in the country in which it is serving; 


(c) to watch over Canada's interests in the country; 
(d) to serve Canadians in the country; 
(e) to make information about Canada available. 


A constant flow of communications keeps the missions and the Department 
in Ottawa in close touch on all such matters. 


Qualifications for the Service 


Those entering the external service of Canada do so on a career basis 
under the merit system. Only Canadian citizens who have resided at least ten 
years in Canada are eligible for admission. 


PiisS:~ 


The basic qualification for the diplomatic service is a university 
degree, preferably with postgraduate study. Examinations are held annually 
by the Public Service Commission and consist of two parts: a written test and 
an oral examination. The written test for the position of Foreign Service 
Officer, Grade 1, consists of a short-answer paper of the "objective" type, 
designed to discover a candidate's intelligence and general knowledge, and a 
paper consisting of essays on Canadian and international affairs. The oral 
examination is designed to disclose personal suitability and knowledge of 
modern languages. 


As in other government departments, veterans are given preference in all 
appointments. 


The more senior positions of high commissioner and ambassador are filled 
by appointment. Appointees are normally "career men" who have come up through 
the public service, but in some cases distinguished citizens are appointed 
directly from private life. Since shortly after the Second World War, women 
have been admitted to the Canadian diplomatic service on the same basis as men. 


As Canada's interests multiply in the international field, the work of 
the Department continues to grow. To meet these increased responsibilities, 
the Department had, in Ottawa and abroad, in November 1968, a total of 815 
officers and 1,466 clerical and stenographic personnel. In addition, missions 
abroad employed a total of 911 locally-engaged employees. 


Administrative Staff 


Appointments to the rotational administrative staff of the Department are 
made through the Public Service Commission on the basis of results obtained in 
competitive examinations conducted periodically by the Commission. Members 
of the rotational staff are appointed initially to positions in Ottawa; after 
a period of satisfactory service and training, they are normally chosen for 
a foreign posting. All are accepted in the Department on the understanding that 
they are prepared to serve in Ottawa or at any post abroad as required. A tour 
of duty at a foreign post varies from two to three and a half years, depending 
on the climate and living conditions at the post concerned. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Historical Background 


From Confederation until 1914, Canada's position in the British 
Empire was essentially that of a self-governing colony, whose external 
relations were directed and controlled by the Imperial Government in Great 
Britain through the Colonial Office and through the Governor General. By 1914, 
however, Canada and the other dominions had acquired considerable de facto 
power in the field of external relations. Partly because of its increasing 
importance in world affairs and partly out of a growing desire for autonomous 
status which had been fostered particularly during the First World War, Canada 
therefore sought, within the existing constitutional framework of the Empire, 
a fuller control over its own external relations -- a process which culminated 
in the Imperial Conference of 1926. 


Canada's first efforts concerning its own external relations, in the 
early 1900s, merely took the form of creating improved administrative 
machinery at home. The first suggestion that a separate department of external 
affairs be established, on the precedent of the government structure in 
Australia, came from Joseph (later Sir Joseph) Pope, then Under-Secretary of 
State, in 1907. 


In May 1909, under the Laurier Government which introduced the bill, 
Parliament authorized the establishment of a "Department of External Affairs". 
The title indicated that it was to deal with Canada's relations with other 
governments within the British Empire as well as with foreign powers. The act 
creating the Department placed it under the Secretary of State, with an Under- 
Secretary of State for External Affairs to rank as the permanent deputy head of 
the Department. The establishment of the Department brought no constitutional 
change. 


In 1912, an amending act was passed placing the Department directly 
under the Prime Minister, instead of the Secretary of State, and from April 1 
of that year the Prime Minister held the additional portfolio of Secretary of 
State for External Affairs. The appointment of a separate minister for the 
Department was considered from time to time, but no action was taken until 


March 1946, when a bill was introduced to repeal the section of the act of 
1912 which provided that the Prime Minister was to be the Secretary of State 
for External Affairs. The bill was passed on April 2 and five months later, 

on September 4, 1946, the announcement was made of the appointment of Mr. Louis 
St. Laurent as the first separate Secretary of State for External Affairs. 


Early Years 


The Department began with a modest staff consisting of the Under- 
Secretary (Joseph Pope), two chief clerks and four clerks. In 1912 an 
Assistant Under-Secretary was added, and in 1913 a Legal Adviser. 


The gradual recognition of Canadian autonomy in international affairs 
and the growth of Canadian responsibilities abroad made expansion inevitable. 
After 1920, it became increasingly apparent that Canada's interests could no 
longer be conveniently handled by the British diplomatic and consular authori- 
ties. The new Department began to develop into an agency for the direct 
administration of Canada's external affairs. 


In 1921, the Office of the High Commissioner in London was placed 
under the control of the Department. In 1925, a Canadian Advisory Officer 
(subsequently called Permanent Representative) was appointed in Geneva to 
represent Canada at various conferences and League Assemblies and to keep the 
Canadian Government informed of the activities of the League of Nations and 
of the International Labour Office. 


An advance of the first importance in the Department's development 
came as the result of an agreement reached at the Imperial Conference of 1926, 
by which the Governor General ceased to represent the British Government and 
became solely the personal representative of the Sovereign. This brought about 
two changes: (1) as the British Government was now without a representative in 
Canada, it appointed, in 1928, a High Commissioner to represent it at Ottawa; 
(2) after July 1, 1927, correspondence from the Dominions Office in London and 
from foreign governments was directed to the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs instead of to the Governor General. 


Representation Abroad 


Before the establishment of the Department, a High Commissioner had 
been appointed to represent Canada in London (from 1880) and an Agent General 
in France (from 1882), neither of whom had diplomatic status. In addition, 
Canada was represented abroad in the closing years of the nineteenth century 
by trade commissioners and immigration officials. They were appointees of 
individual departments of the Canadian Government and did not enjoy diplomatic 
status. Negotiations with foreign countries were conducted through the British 
Foreign Office and dealings with other parts of the Empire through the Colonial 
Office, with Canadian representatives frequently included in negotiations. 
Canadian interests abroad were handled by British diplomatic and consular 
authorities. All communications to other governments were made through the 
Governor General in those early years. 


Before 1920 Canada had no independent diplomatic representative 
abroad, although, as early as 1920, it was agreed by the British and Common - 
wealth Governments, and by the United States Government, that a Dominion 
Minister could be appointed to Washington. The appointment was made in 1926, 
and the first Canadian legation was opened in Washington early in 1927. This 
was followed in 1928 by the appointment of the former Commissioner-General in 
Paris as Minister to France, and, in 1929, by the opening of a legation in 


Tokyo. At about the same time, the United States, France, and Japan opened 
legations in Ottawa. 


The expansion of the service was thereafter interrupted by the 
depression of the Thirties. The three years of rapid growth from 1926 to 
1929 were followed by a decade of consolidation. The next step in the exchange 
of diplomatic representatives with other countries was taken when Belgium sent 


a minister to Ottawa in 1937; in January 1939, Canada established legations in 
Belgium and The Netherlands. 


With the outbreak of the Second World War, it became imperative that 
Canada have closer and more direct contact with other governments of the 
Commonwealth, with the Allied governments and certain other foreign governments 
(e.g., in Latin America). The day after Canada's separate declaration of war 
on September 10, 1939, it was announced that the Canadian Government would send 
high commissioners to Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and Ireland. These 
Commonwealth governments reciprocated. The appointment in 1941 of a High 
Commissioner to Newfoundland recognized the importance of that country to the 
defence of Canada. 

The increasing magnitude of Canada's war effort and its growing 
international commitments led to a rapid increase of diplomatic exchanges with 
foreign countries. In 1942, by reciprocal agreement, Canada appointed ministers 
to the U.S.S.R. and China. During the war, a single Canadian minister was 
accredited to a number of Allied governments then functioning in London or Cairo: 
those of Belgium, The Netherlands, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Norway, Poland and 
Yugoslavia. (Canada also received ministers from each of these governments.) 
After the liberation of France, this minister, following a period in Algiers as 
representative to the French Committee of National Liberation, moved to Paris, 


with the rank of ambassador. Separate missions are now established in the 
capitals of all these countries. 


The establishment of diplomatic relations with Latin America was 
another wartime development. In 1941, Canadian legations were opened in Brazil 
and the Argentine Republic (the minister to the latter being also accredited in 
1942 to Chile), and these countries sent their first ministers to Ottawa. 
Diplomatic representatives were sent to Mexico and Peru in 1944 and to Cuba in 
1945. The decision to open missions in Latin America was based not only on the 
development of intra-American trade but also on the conviction that a closer 
understanding was necessary to the solution of common problems during the war, 
when several of those countries became allies. Canada now has diplomatic 
relations with all countries in Latin America. Also, because of Canada's closer 


ties with Latin America, a Separate political division devoted to that area was 
set up in the Department in 1960. 
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Canada's external affairs services continued to expand following 
the war. Embassies were opened in a number of countries and, after 1947, 
high commissioners were accredited to India and Pakistan, and subsequently to 
most of the other new members of the Commonwealth -- Ceylon, Cyprus, Ghana, 
Jamaica, Malaysia, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Tanzania, Trinidad and Tobago, 
Uganda, Kenya and Malta. 


During and after the war, Canada participated in the general trend 
toward the elevation of legations to embassy status. In 1943, most of the 
large Canadian missions abroad became embassies. Since then, certain of the 
new missions listed above were opened as embassies, while others, such as the 
missions in Italy and Switzerland, were raised to the rank of embassies later. 


Membership in the United Nations has increased Canada's responsibi- 
lities outside its own borders, and Canada has been represented on various 
organs of the United Nations since its formation in San Francisco in 1945. 
After Canada's.election, for a term, to the Security Council in September 1947, 
a Permanent Canadian Delegation was established in New York in January 1948, 
and later in the year a small office was also opened in Geneva, the European 
headquarters of the organization. In view of the increasing responsibilities 
which Canada has assumed in the organization since that time (e.g., Palestine 
Truce Supervision, Indo-Pakistan border observation, United Nations Emergency 
Force, United Nations Operation in the Congo, and other UN undertakings), both 
these offices, now called Permanent Missions, have been expanded. 


Canada was one of the founding members of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization in 1949, and has played an active role in the Organization during 
the many years of its existence. In May 1952, on the establishment of a NATO 
Permanent Council, a Canadian Permanent Delegation was set up in Paris to 
represent Canada's NATO interests. There is also in Paris a Canadian 
Permanent Delegation to the Organization for Economic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment. In addition to representing Canada on these permanent international 
bodies and their various committees, officials of the Department of External 
Affairs have been members of Canadian delegations at a large number of inter- 
national conferences in recent years. 


| Today, Canada conducts its external relations with some 85 countries 
through the following channels: 


(a) Embassies in: Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Cameroun, 
Chile, Colombia, Congo (Leopoldville), Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Ethiopia, Finland, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Greece, Haiti, Indonesia, Iran, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Japan, 

Lebanon, Mexico, The Netherlands, Norway, Peru, Poland, Portugal, 

South Africa, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, the Union of 

Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Arab Republic, the United 

States of America, Uruguay, Venezuela, Yugoslavia; 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


(g) 


(h) 
(i) 


(j) 


(k) 


(1) 


(m) 


(a) 


Non-Resident Ambassadors in: Algeria, Bolivia, Burma, the 


Central African Republic, Chad, Congo (Brazzaville), Dahomey, 
El Salvador, Gabon, Guatemala, Guinea, Honduras, Hungary, 


Iceland, Iraq, 
Morocco, Nepal, 


Ivory Coast, Jordan, Kuwait, Luxembourg, 
Nicaragua, Niger, Panama, Paraguay, the 


Republic of Korea, Senegal, Sudan, Syria, Thailand, Togo, 


Tunisia, Upper 


Volta; 


High Commissioners Offices in: Australia, Britain, Ceylon, 


Cyprus, Ghana, Guyana, India, Jamaica, Kenya, Malaysia, 


New Zealand, Ni 
Republic of Tan 


geria, Pakistan, Trinidad and Tobago, United 
zania; 


Non-Resident High Commissioners in: Malta, Sierra Leone, 
U 


ganda; 


Consulates General in: Bordeaux, Boston, Chicago, Hamburg, 


Los Angeles, Manila, Marseilles, New Orleans, New York, 
San Francisco, Seattle; 


Consulates in: 
epee 21) 


Detroit, Duesseldorf, Philadelphia, Sao Paulo; 


Honorary Consulate-General in: Reykjavik; 
Military Mission in: Berlin; 


Canadian Permanent Missions to: United Nations (New York 


and Geneva) ; 


Canadian Permanent Delegations to: North Atlantic Council, 
UNESCO, OECD (Paris); . 


Canadian Delegation to: Conference of the Eighteen-Nation 
Committee on Disarmament (Geneva) ; 


Canadian Commissioners on: International Supervisory 


Commissions for 


Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam; 


Canadian Mission (resident in Brussels) to the European Communities: 
EEC, EAEC, ECSC. 
Functions of the Department 


The main functions of the Department of External Affairs are: 


the supervision 
and of Canadian 
the protection o 


of relations between Canada and other countries 
participation in international organizations; 
f Canadian interests abroad; 
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(b) the collation and weighing of information regarding develop- 
ments likely to affect Canada's international relations; 


(c) correspondence with other governments and their representatives 
in Canada; 


(d) the negotiation and conclusion of treaties and other inter- 
national agreements; 


(e) the representation of Canada in foreign capitals and at inter- 
national conferences. 


Departmental Organization in Ottawa (See attached chart.) 


The headquarters of the Department in Ottawa is the East Block of 
the Parliament Buildings. 


The staff is headed by an Under-Secretary of State for External 
Affairs with a Deputy and four Assistant Under-Secretaries. These are 
assisted by three groups of officers of various ranks classified by the Civil 
Service Commission as Foreign Service Officers, Junior Executive Officers and 
External Affairs Officers. Officers at diplomatic posts are formally designa- 
ted according to their rank, from senior to junior, as ambassadors, ministers, 
counsellors and first, second and third secretaries. Those serving at consular 
posts are called consuls general, consuls and vice-consuls. 


With the rapid expansion of Canadian representation abroad, the work 
of the Department in Ottawa has increased correspondingly. It is at present 
carried on in 29 divisions, organized largely on a functional basis. The 
Deputy and Assistant Under-Secretaries are each responsible for supervising 
the work of a group of divisions. 


There are six geographical divisions: African and Middle Eastern, 
Commonwealth, European, Far Eastern, Latin American and U.S.A. Their primary 
task is to provide the advice on which Canada's general political relations 
with other countries are based. In addition, they are consulted on the 
political aspects of matters that are primarily legal, economic, consular, 
etc., and they have a general responsibility for co-ordinating the various 


aspects of Canadian policy with respect to the countries and areas under their 
jurisdiction. 


The United Nations Division deals with matters relating to the United 
Nations and its Specialized Agencies. It is responsible for providing advice 
on matters relating to Canadian participation in and policies toward these 
organizations and for co-ordinating the work of other divisions of the Depart- 
ment and other departments of government in this connection. 


The Information Division has two main TESPONSLDLILIt1es: (Lito 
convey to the people of other countries a knowledge and understanding of Canada 
and the Canadian people and (2) to provide information on Canada's external 
policy and on the work of the Department of External Affairs. To these ends 


it produces and distributes a variety of publications such as Statements and 
Speeches, Reference Papers, Reprints, the departmental monthly bulletin. 
External Affairs, the Canadian Weekly Bulletin, and occasional booklets and 
folders to meet specific needs. Outside Canada, the task of the division is 
to co-ordinate Canadian information activities and, in most countries, to 
conduct those operations that include dissemination of general and specific 
information about Canada's external policy. The division helps journalists 
and other visitors obtain information about Canada. It is responsible for 
liaison with the information services of the United Nations in New York, of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization in Paris and of the Colombo Plan in 
Colombo. Through the Interdepartmental Committee on Information Abroad, it 
maintains contact with other government departments concerned with the distri- 
bution of Canadian information abroad, Within Canada, the Information Division 
makes available current and background information on government policy regard- 
ing international affairs and on the activities of the Department as a whole. 
It also deals with requests from other government departments, educational 
institutions, business and private organizations and the Canadian public at 
large for information on Canada's external relations. 


The Cultural Affairs Division is responsible for the conduct of 
cultural relations between Canada and other countries so far as these contacts 
proceed through intergovernmental channels. It also maintains liaison with 
other interested agencies, both official and private, with a view to making 
Canada better known abroad through cultural and educational activities. It has 
specific responsibility for the governmental aspects of Canada's membership in 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 
and provides departmental liaison with the Canadian National Commission for 
UNESCO. It is also charged, as occasions arise, with responsibilities arising 
out of Canada's commitments under international agreements affecting the free 
flow between nations of cultural and intellectual property. It provides 
liaison with competent national organizations on educational matters deriving 
from Canada's relations with other countries and its membership in such other 
international organizations as the Commonwealth Education Liaison Committee. 
The division's duties include primary responsibility for negotiating cultural 
agreements with other countries and developing cultural programmes with them 
(including such activities as scholarship programmes, exchanges of professors, 
tours by performing arts groups and art exhibitions). On occasion, it arranges 
for Canadian participation in cultural events outside Canada, such as festivals 
of the arts and handicrafts, international exhibitions and competitions, and 
to this end maintains close co-operation with Canadian agencies in the sphere 
of the arts. It performs a liaison function in keeping Canadian cultural 
organizations informed of cultural activity outside the country and provides 
general assistance to Canadian artists going abroad. It handles the book- 
presentation programme that arranges donations of Canadian books to libraries 
abroad. 


The Economic Division deals with all primarily economic questions 
which have international implications for Canada. They include financial, 
fiscal and trade questions, as well as a number of others which fall generally 
into the field of economic relations. It is, therefore, responsible for the 


work of the Department concerned with treaties, agreements and general day-to- 
day relations concerning commercial, fiscal and financial matters as well as 
problems of transport (shipping and aviation), telecommunications, energy 
matters (including nuclear energy, oil and natural gas), export of strategic 
materials, foreign loans, Canadian participation in multilateral programmes of 
assistance and exchange and balance-of-payment problems. Co-ordination of 
policy is secured by co-operation with the Departments of Finance, Trade and 
Commerce, National Revenue, Transport, Agriculture, Energy, Mines and Resources, 
Labour, Fisheries, National Health and Welfare, the Privy Council, the National 
Research Council, the National Energy Board, the Atomic Energy Control Board, 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited and the 
Bank of Canada. The division is also responsible for co-ordinating the work of 
the Department with the External Aid Office, a separate agency established in 
November 1960 to administer Canada's economic and technical assistance pro- 
grammes abroad. Relations with a number of international agencies in the 
economic field are also the responsibility of the Economic Division. 


The Protocol Division deals with all matters of diplomatic protocol, 
precedence, privilege and immunity, and works closely with diplomatic missions 
established in Canada. It makes arrangements for the presentation of creden- 
tials by new heads of diplomatic missions and for their introduction to 
appropriate Canadian officials. It arranges recognition of consular representat- 
ives of other countries. It also prepares credentials for Canadian heads of 
mission and consular officers and for Canadian delegations to international 
conferences. 


The division keeps diplomatic missions of other countries informed of 
relevant Canadian laws and regulations and helps them resolve problems arising 
from the application of such laws and regulations. 


It arranges visits to Canada by distinguished foreigners and for the 
extension to them of governmental hospitality. 


The Legal Division works under the direction of the Departmental Legal 
Adviser, who is at present an Assistant Under-Secretary of State for External 
Affairs. Its principal function is to ensure that international affairs, so far 
as Canada is concerned, are conducted in accordance with approved legal princi- 
ples and practices. Accordingly, it furnishes the Department with advice on 
public and private international law, constitutional law and comparative law. 
In addition, the division follows closely the work of the Sixth (Legal) Committee 
of the United Nations General Assembly and of the International Law Commission. 
Continuing liaison is maintained with the Department of Justice, the Office of 
the Judge Advocate General and other law establishments of the Government on many 
questions. 


The Legal Division comprises several sections. The Legal Planning 
Section co-ordinates and helps plan Canadian policy on legal and quasi-legal 
questions, and handles problems referred to the division by political: divisions. 


The Treaty and Economic Section assists in preparing and interpreting international 
agreements and is responsible for keeping treaty records, registering treaties under 
the United Nations, publishing them in the Canada Treaty Series and tabling them in 


Parliament. The section also deals with problems of an economic nature. The 
Claims Section protects the properties and interests abroad of Canadian 
citizens. Among the other subjects dealt with by the Legal Division are the 
providing of legal advice on administrative and consular matters, in respect 

of matters relating to diplomatic and consular immunities, and legal problems 
arising in connection with Canadian membership in the United Nations. The Law 
of the Sea is also a subject dealt with by the division. A Co-ordination 
Section has been established to deal with all matters of interest to provinces 
in the external field and to serve as a departmental channel for enquiries from 
provinces in this sector. 


The direct relation between foreign policy and defence policy 
necessitates close liaison between the Department of External Affairs and other 
departments, particularly the Department of National Defence. The two Defence 
Liaison Divisions are responsible for these aspects of the Department's work. 
They are concerned with Canada's membership in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and Canadian participation with the United States in the defence 
of North America. They are also responsible for co-operation with the appro- 
priate government departments and agencies concerning the Canadian military 
contribution to United Nations peace-keeping operations such as the UN Force 
in Cyprus (UNFICYP), the UN Military Observer Group in India and Pakistan 
(UNMOGIP), the UN India-Pakistan Observation Mission (UNIPOM), and the UN 
Truce Supervision Organization in Palestine (UNTSO). These divisions are 
charged with responsibility for Canadian technical military assistance to newly- 
independent members of the Commonwealth, which has been increasing in importance 
in recent years, with responsibility for emergency planning, and with responsi- 
bility for co-operation with the Department of National Defence in arranging 
naval visits, tours of the National Defence College and clearance for military 
aircraft. 


The co-ordination of Canadian foreign and defence policies in 
connection with Canada's membership in NATO and participation in North American 
defence is dealt with by various committees on which the Department is represent- 
ed. The Secretary of State for External Affairs is the vice-chairman of the 
Cabinet Committee on External Affairs and Defence, the meetings of which are 
usually attended by the Under-Secretary as well. From time to time, the Under- 
Secretary may attend, and is regularly represented at, the meetings of the 
Defence Council in the Department of National Defence. He is also a member of 
several senior interdepartmental bodies that examine and advise on various 
aspects of defence questions. The Department provides the chairman of the Joint 
Intelligence Committee and a member and the secretary of the Canadian Section of 
the Permanent Joint Board on Defence. The Defence Liaison Divisions are 
responsible for co-ordinating departmental views and for preparing papers for 
the departmental representatives on these interdepartmental bodies. 


It is the duty of Defence Liaison officers to co-ordinate the prepara- 
tion of instructions for the Canadian Permanent Delegation to the North Atlantic 
Council and briefs for periodic ministerial meetings concerned with defence 
questions and for the meetings of the Permanent Joint Board on Defence, held 
three times a year. 
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The Disarmament Division, which is responsible to the Under-Secretary 
of State for External Affairs, is concerned with the development of policy in 
relation not only to far-reaching disarmament plans but also to more limited 
proposals for the control by international agreement of military forces, 
weapons and expenditures. The division prepares reports and recommendations on 
arms. control and disarmament matters in co-operation with other divisions of 
the Department and is in close contact with several other government departments 
whose areas of responsibility may be affected by disarmament issues. The 
direction and co-ordination of research on various aspects of arms control and 
disarmament fall to the division. 


An important function of the Disarmament Division relates to the 
conduct of negotiations within the Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Committee as well 
aS participation in more general discussions in the United Nations General 
Assembly or the United Nations Disarmament Commission. In this connection, the 
division is charged with assisting the Adviser to the Government on Disarmament 
in carrying out his duties as the principal Canadian negotiator on arms control 
and disarmament subjects. 


The Consular Division is responsible for the conduct of all consular 
matters. Its duties include safeguarding the rights and interests of Canadian 
citizens and companies abroad; making arrangements for the protection and 
evacuation of Canadians resident abroad in times of emergency or war; represent- 
ing Canadian citizens in matters involving estates abroad; assisting in finding 
missing persons; helping Canadian citizens in difficulty or distress abroad, 
including those who are temporarily destitute and, as appropriate, providing 
financial aid on a recoverable basis either to relieve their immediate 
difficulty or to repatriate them to Canada where warranted; handling matters 
pertaining to Canadian merchant shipping and seamen; procuring and authenticat- 
ing legal documents; providing advice and assistance on citizenship questions; 
acting as visa officers in countries in which the Canadian immigration authori- 
ties are not represented; and the issuance and renewal of Canadian passports. 
The Consular Division is also responsible for the negotiation of agreements 
with foreign countries for the easing of entry requirements for Canadian 
citizens visiting such countries, whether by the waiver of visas, the elimina- 
tion or reduction of visa fees or the introduction of multi-entry visas. 


The Passport Division is responsible for issuing passports to 
Canadian citizens. This is done in Canada through the Passport Office, 
85 Sparks Street, Ottawa, and abroad through Canadian diplomatic missions, 
consular and trade offices. The Passport Office also provides certificates of 
identity to non-Canadians legally landed and currently residing in Canada who 
are e€ligible’to receive them. ~ During 1966, 251,553 passports were, either issueq 
(208,804) or renewed (42,749) to citizens residing in Canada; in addition, some 
1,699 certificates of identity..were.issued,..and.982 were renewed... Fees received 
by the Passport Office during the year amounted to $1,129,717.70. Growth in 
public demand for passport services has increased by 123.26 per cent in the past ten 
years. 
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The administrative work of the Department of External Affairs is 
performed by the Administrative Services Division, the Communications Division, 
the Finance Division, the Personnel Operations Division, the Personnel Services 
Division, the Registry Division, the Supplies and Properties Division, the 
Inspection Service and the Organization and Methods Unit. 


The work of the Administrative Services Division includes the handling 
of pay and allowances, leave and attendance, superannuation, printing and 
reproduction of documents, co-ordination of services relating to posting of 
personnel abroad, the processing of hospital and medical claims from members of 
the Department serving abroad, and the preparation and administration of 
departmental manuals and directives. The division also has responsibility for 
co-ordinating administrative arrangements within the Department for the opening 


or closing of posts abroad and for liaison with other departments on administra- 
tive matters. 


The Communications Division is responsible for the administration and 
Operation of the Canadian diplomatic communication System, which provides for 
the despatch and receipt of messages by telegram, teletype, telex, diplomatic 
courier and diplomatic mail facilities between Ottawa and posts abroad. It 
also arranges for the provision of telephone service at headquarters and at 
posts, conducts training courses for communicators, technicians and other 
departmental personnel and is responsible for buying, leasing and maintaining 
all equipment used in the System, The division carries out liaison with other 
departments and agencies that employ these facilities. 


Chief among the duties of the Finance Division are the preparation 
of the main and Supplementary estimates for External Affairs, general financial 
control over departmental expenditures, the financing of missions and the audit- 
ing of mission accounts, the handling of travel and removal claims, payments to 
international organizations, and administrative arrangements for Canadian 
participation in international conferences. 


The Personnel Operations Division and the Personnel Services Division 
are responsible for the training and posting of staff, both among the various 
divisions in Ottawa and to the missions abroad. Their responsibilities include 
all matters affecting disposition, training, promotion and the general 
administration of personnel affairs. These divisions arrange departmental 
representation on examining boards set up by the Public Service Commission to 
recruit staff for the Department, interview candidates for departmental employ- 
ment, maintain personnel records and deal with a variety of matters involving 
the welfare of members of the Department. 


The Registry Division is charged with the custody and management of 
departmental records. it is responsible for opening and distributing all 
incoming mail; for Classifying, recording, indexing and placing in appropriate 
files: all official correspondence received or despatched by the Department; and 
for scheduling all records for retention or destruction. The division also 


exercises functional control over all records operations at posts. It carries 


out liaison with the Dominion Archivist in all aspects of records management. 
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The Supplies and Properties Division arranges for the acquisition 


of sites and for the purchase and construction of buildings abroad. The 
division is responsible for the leasing of office accommodation and official 
residences for heads of post, as well as staff quarters at some missions. 

The implementation of a preventive maintenance programme and the upkeep of all 
government-owned or leased properties forms part of the division's activities. 
It also arranges for the purchase of furniture, furnishings and equipment for 
chanceries, official residences and staff quarters, including major schemes of 
interior decoration for new premises. All official vehicles for the Depart- 
ment's use abroad are purchased through this division. It is also responsible 
for replacement, servicing, maintenance and insurance of these vehicles. The 
division operates a Stores and Shipping Depot, which orders, packs and ships 
stationery, office supplies and equipment for missions abroad. It also makes 
personal purchases and arranges for the packing and transportation of household 
and personal effects of rotational staff of the Department, including customs 
clearance. 


The Inspection Service exists principally to help co-ordinate 
the purposes of the Department and the operations of the posts. It does so by 
assessing activities against objectives and performance against programmes. 
It also assists in the achievement of effectiveness and economy in operations 
at home and abroad through the review of procedures and the identification of 
problems. It has a general responsibility for providing advice to the Depart- 
ment on the organization, personnel and policies required to enable the 
Department to meet its responsibilities and to comply with general government 
directives. Members of the Inspection Service examine the work of divisions 
at headquarters and make visits to posts abroad, and they also arrange for 
officers going to posts on other business to undertake limited liaison duties. 


The Organization and Methods Unit is responsible for improvement of 
methods and techniques in the Department and for encouraging efficiency and 
effectiveness in all operations. To accomplish these purposes, it provides 
professional advice to senior management and heads of divisions, chiefly by 
conducting formal and comprehensive studies of all phases of administrative 
activity, preparing relevant reports and assisting, as necessary, in the 
implementation of recommendations. These studies or projects cover such areas 
as organizational structure, systems and procedures, office mechanization, 
office layout, management of forms and reports, work measurement, etc. 


The Historical. Division is responsible for the archival activities 
of the Department, for historical work in the field of foreign affairs and, 
on occasion, for the preparation of background material on international 
issues. Library services at home and abroad fall within the jurisdiction of 
the Historical Division, which also operates a press-clipping service. 


The Press and Liaison Division has had, for a number of years, two 
distinct areas of responsibility. The Press Office is concerned with most 
aspects of departmental relations with press, radio and television concerning 
Canadian foreign policy. It deals with a continuing flow of requests for 
facts, comment, background briefings and interviews. It also holds weekly 
press briefings on foreign affairs. It prepares press conferences for the 
Minister and makes information arrangements for international conferences at 
home and abroad and for visiting dignitaries. The head of the division acts 
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on occasion as press spokesman for Canadian delegations headed by the 
Secretary of State for External Affairs. The Press Office issues press 
releases, policy statements and announcements of major diplomatic appoint- 
ments and the opening of new posts. It also distributes advance texts of 
statements and speeches by the Minister and assists Canadian journalists 
On assignment to foreign countries. 


The liaison functions of the division consist of providing assist- 
ance to posts abroad through timely reports and analyses of Canadian news 
and government policy, and helping them in their dealings with the local press. 


The division also has primary responsibility, in a consultative 
capacity, for liaison between the Department and the CBC International Service. 


Posts Abroad 


Canada's diplomatic missions and consular offices abroad form an 
integral part of the Department. Heads of diplomatic and consular posts 
report to the Secretary of State for External Affairs and receive their 
instructions from him. 


The diplomatic staff of an embassy consists of the ambassador, 
assisted by one or more foreign service officers, who are also assigned 
consular duties to the extent required by the volume of consular work. Where 
separate consular offices exist, they operate under the general supervision 
of the head of the diplomatic mission in the country, while receiving 
instructions in matters of detail from the Consular Division in the Department. 


Part of the work of a post is to distribute information about Canada. 
in a few centres this is done by full-time information officers; elsewhere it 
is undertaken by other officers. Where there are no diplomatic or consular 
representatives, the trade commissioners or other Canadian Government officials 
stationed in the country do this work. 


In some cases officers of other departments of the Canadian Govern- 
ment -- commercial, immigration, military, naval, air or others -- are attached 
to the missions. Though responsible to their departmental heads in Ottawa, 


they also work under the general supervision and direction of the head of the 
mission. 


The work of a mission abroad is: 


(a) to conduct negotiations with the government to which it is 
accredited; 


(b) to keep the home government fully informed of political 
and other developments of significance in the country in 


which it is serving; 


to watch over Canada's interests in the country; 
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(d) to serve Canadians in the country; | 
(e) to make information about Canada available. 


A constant flow of communications keeps the missions and the 
Department in Ottawa in close touch on all such matters. 


Qualifications for the Service 


Those entering the external service of Canada do so on a career basis 
under the merit system. Only Canadian citizens who have resided at least 
ten years in Canada are eligible for admission. 


The basic qualification for the diplomatic service is a university 
degree, preferably with post-graduate study. Examinations are held annually 
by the Public Service Commission and consist of two parts: a written test and 
an oral examination. The written test for the position of Foreign Service 
Officer, Grade 1, consists of a short-answer paper of the "objective" type, 
designed to discover a candidate's intelligence and general knowledge, and 
a paper consisting of essays on Canadian and international affairs. The oral 
examination is designed to disclose personal suitability and knowledge of 
modern languages. 


As in other government departments, veterans are given preference in 
all appointments. 


The more senior positions of high commissioner and ambassador are 
filled by appointment. Appointees are normally "career men" who have come 
up through the Public Service, but in some cases distinguished citizens are 
appointed directly from private life. Since shortly after the Second World 
War, women have been admitted to the Canadian diplomatic service on the same 
basis as men. 


As Canada's interests multiply in the international field, the work 
of the Department continues to grow. To meet these increased responsibilities, 
the Department had, in Ottawa and abroad, in December 1966, a total of 616 
officers and1,334 clerical and stenographic personnel. In addition, missions 
abroad employed a total of 867 locally-engaged employees. 


Administrative Staff 


Appointments to the rotational administrative staff of the Depart- 
ment are made through the Public Service Commission on the basis of results 
obtained in competitive examinations conducted periodically by the Commission. 
Members of the rotational staff are appointed initially to positions in Ottawa; 
after a period of satisfactory service and training, they are normally chosen 
for a foreign posting. All are accepted in the Department on the understanding 
that they are prepared to serve in Ottawa or at any post abroad as required. 

A tour of duty at a foreign post varies from two to three and one-half years, 
depending on the climate and living conditions at the post concerned. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Historical Background 


From Confederation until 1914, Canada's position in the British 
Empire was essentially that of a self-governing colony, whose external 
relations were directed and controlled by the Imperial Government in Great 
Britain through the Colonial Office and through the Governor General. By 1914, 
however, Canada and the other dominions had acquired considerable de facto 
power in the field of external relations. Partly because of its increasing 
importance in world affairs and partly out of a growing desire for autonomous 
status which had been fostered particularly during the First World War, Canada 
therefore sought, within the existing constitutional framework of the Empire, 
a fuller control over its own external relations -- a process which culminated 
in the Imperial Conference of 1926. 


Canada's first efforts concerning its own external relations, in the 
early 1900s, merely took the form of creating improved administrative 
machinery at home. The first suggestion that a separate department of external 
affairs be established, on the precedent of the government structure in 
Australia, came from Joseph (later Sir Joseph) Pope, then Under-Secretary of 
State, in 1907. 


In May 1909, under the Laurier Government which introduced the bill, 
Parliament authorized the establishment of a "Department of External Affairs". 
The title indicated that it was to deal with Canada's relations with other 
governments within the British Empire as well as with foreign powers. The act 
creating the Department placed it under the Secretary of State, with an Under- 
Secretary of State for External Affairs to rank as the permanent deputy head of 
the Department. The establishment of the Department brought no constitutional 
change. 


In 1912, an amending act was passed placing the Department directly 
under the Prime Minister, instead of the Secretary of State, and from April 1 
of that year the Prime Minister held the additional portfolio of Secretary of 
State for External Affairs. The appointment of a separate minister for the 
Department was considered from time to time, but no action was taken until 


March 1946, when a bill was introduced to repeal the section of the act of 
1912 which provided that the Prime Minister was to be the Secretary of State 
for External Affairs. The bill was passed on April 2 and five months later, 

on September 4, 1946, the announcement was made of the appointment of Mr. Louis 
St. Laurent as the first separate Secretary of State for External Affairs. 


Early Years 


The Department began with a modest staff consisting of the Under- 
Secretary (Joseph Pope), two chief clerks and four clerks. In 1912 an 
Assistant Under-Secretary was added, and in 1913 a Legal Adviser. 


The gradual recognition of Canadian autonomy in international affairs 
and the growth of Canadian responsibilities abroad made expansion inevitable. 
After 1920, it became increasingly apparent that Canada's interests could no 
longer be conveniently handled by the British diplomatic and consular authori- 
ties. The new Department began to develop into an agency for the direct 
administration of Canada's external affairs. 


In 1921, the Office of the High Commissioner in London was placed 
under the control of the Department. In 1925, a Canadian Advisory Officer 
(subsequently called Permanent Representative) was appointed in Geneva to 
represent Canada at various conferences and League Assemblies and to keep the 
Canadian Government informed of the activities of the League of Nations and 
of the International Labour Office. 


An advance of the first importance in the Department's development 
came as the result of an agreement reached at the Imperial Conference of 1926, 
by which the Governor General ceased to represent the British Government and 
became solely the personal representative of the Sovereign. This brought about 
two changes:' (1) as the British Government was now without a representative in 
Canada, it appointed, in 1928, a High Commissioner to represent it at Ottawa; 
(2) after July™1. "4927, correspondence from the Dominions Office in London and 
from foreign governments was directed to the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs instead of to the Governor General. 


Representation Abroad 


Before the establishment of the Department, a High Commissioner had 
been appointed to represent Canada in London (from 1880) and an Agent General 
in France (from 1882), neither of whom had diplomatic status. In addition, 
Canada was represented abroad in the closing years of the nineteenth century 
by trade commissioners and immigration officials. They were appointees of 
individual departments of the Canadian Government and did not enjoy diplomatic 
Status. Negotiations with foreign countries were conducted through the British 
Foreign Office and dealings with other parts of the Empire through the Colonial 
Office, with Canadian representatives frequently included in negotiations. 
Canadian interests abroad were handled by British diplomatic and consular 
authorities. All communications to other governments were made through the 
Governor General in those early years. 


Before 1920 Canada had no independent diplomatic representative 
abroad, although, as early as 1920, it was agreed by the British and Common- 
wealth Governments, and by the United States Government, that a Dominion 
Minister could be appointed to Washington. The appointment was made in 1926, 
and the first Canadian legation was opened in Washington early in 1927. This 
was followed in 1928 by the appointment of the former Commissioner-General in 
Paris as Minister to France, and, in 1929, by the opening of a legation in 
Tokyo. At about the same time, the United States, France, and Japan opened 
legations in Ottawa. 


The expansion of the service was thereafter interrupted by the 
depression of the Thirties. The three years of rapid growth from 1926 to 
1929 were followed by a decade of consolidation. The next step in the exchange 
of diplomatic representatives with other countries was taken when Belgium sent 
a minister to Ottawa in 1937; in January 1939, Canada established legations in 
Belgium and The Netherlands. 


With the outbreak of the Second World War, it became imperative that 
Canada have closer and more direct contact with other governments of the 
Commonwealth, with the Allied governments and certain other foreign governments 
(e.g., in Latin America). The day after Canada's separate declaration of war 
on September 10, 1939, it was announced that the Canadian Government would send 
high commissioners to Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and Ireland. These 
Commonwealth governments reciprocated. The appointment in 1941 of a High 
Commissioner to Newfoundland recognized the importance of that country to the 
defence of Canada. 


The increasing magnitude of Canada's war effort and its growing 
international commitments led to a rapid increase of diplomatic exchanges with 
foreign countries. In 1942, by reciprocal agreement, Canada appointed ministers 
to the U.S.S.R. and China. During the war, a single Canadian minister was 
accredited to a number of Allied governments then functioning in London or Cairo: 
those of Belgium, The Netherlands, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Norway, Poland and 
Yugoslavia. (Canada also received ministers from each of these governments , ) 
After the liberation of France, this minister, following a period in Algiers as 
representative to the French Committee of National Liberation, moved to Paris, 
with the rank of ambassador. Separate missions are now established in the 
capitals of all these countries. 


The establishment of diplomatic relations with Latin America was 
another wartime development. In 1941, Canadian legations were opened in Brazil 
and the Argentine Republic (the minister to the latter being also accredited in 
1942 to Chile), and these countries sent their first ministers to Ottawa. 
Diplomatic representatives were sent to Mexico and Peru in 1944 and to Cuba in 
1945. The decision to open missions in Latin America was based not only on the 
development of intra-American trade but also on the conviction that a closer 
understanding was necessary to the solution of common problems during the war, 
when several of those countries became allies. Canada now has diplomatic 
relations with all countries in Latin America. Also, because of Canada's closer 
ties with Latin America, a separate political division devoted to that area was 
set up in the Department in 1960. 
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Canada's external affairs services continued to expand following 
the war. Embassies were opened in a number of countries and, after 1947, 
high commissioners were accredited to India and Pakistan, and subsequently to 
most of the other new members of the Commonwealth -- Ceylon, Cyprus, Ghana, 


Jamaica, Malaysia, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Tanzania, Trinidad and Tobago, 
Uganda, Kenya and Malta. 


During and after the war, Canada participated in the general trend 
toward the elevation of legations to embassy status. In 1943, most of the 
large Canadian missions abroad became embassies. Since then, certain of the 
new missions listed above were opened as embassies, while others, such as the 
missions in Italy and Switzerland, were raised to the rank of embassies later. 


Membership in the United Nations has increased Canada's responsibi- 
lities outside its own borders, and Canada has been represented on various 
organs of the United Nations since its formation in San Francisco in 1945. 
After Canada's.election, for a term, to the Security Council in September 1947, 
a Permanent Canadian Delegation was established in New York in January 1948, 
and later in the year a small office was also opened in Geneva, the European 
headquarters of the organization. In view of the increasing responsibilities 
which Canada has assumed in the organization since that time (e.g., Palestine 
Truce Supervision, Indo-Pakistan border observation, United Nations Emergency 
Force, United Nations Operation in the Congo, and other UN undertakings), both 
these offices, now called Permanent Missions, have been expanded. 


Canada was one of the founding members of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization in 1949, and has played an active role in the Organization during 
the many years of its existence. In May 1952, on the establishment of a NATO 
Permanent Council, a Canadian Permanent Delegation was set up in Paris to 
represent Canada's NATO interests. There is also in Paris a Canadian 
Permanent Delegation to the Organization for Economic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment. In addition to representing Canada on these permanent international 
bodies and their various committees, officials of the Department of External 
Affairs have been members of Canadian delegations at a large number of inter- 
national conferences in recent years. 


| Today, Canada conducts its external relations with some 85 countries 
through the following channels: 


(a) Embassies in: Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Cameroun, 
Chile, Colombia, Congo (Leopoldville), Costa Rica, Cuba, - 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Ethiopia, Finland, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Greece, Haiti, Indonesia, Iran, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Japan, 
Lebanon, Mexico, The Netherlands, Norway, Peru, Poland, Portugal, 
South Africa, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Arab Republic, the United 
States of America, Uruguay, Venezuela, Yugoslavia; 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


(g) 


(h) 
(i) 


(3) 


(k) 


(1) 


(m) 
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Non-Resident Ambassadors in: Algeria, Bolivia, Burma, the 
Central African Republic, Chad, Congo (Brazzaville), Dahomey, 
El Salvador, Gabon, Guatemala, Guinea, Honduras, Hungary, 
Iceland, Iraq, Ivory Coast, Jordan, Kuwait, Luxembourg , 
Morocco, Nepal, Nicaragua, Niger, Panama, Paraguay, the 
Republic of Korea, Senegal, Sudan, Syria, Thailand, Togo, 
Tunisia, Upper Volta; 


High Commissioners Offices in: Australia, Britain, Ceylon, 


Cyprus, Ghana, Guyana, India, Jamaica, Kenya, Malaysia, 
New Zealand, Nigeria, Pakistan, Trinidad and Tobago, United 
Republic of Tanzania; 


Non-Resident High Commissioners in: Malta. 


Sierra Leone, 
Uganda; 


Consulates General in: Bordeaux, Boston, Chicago, Hamburg, 
Los Angeles, Manila, Marseilles, New Orleans, New York, 
San Francisco, Seattle; 


Consulates in: Detroit, Duesseldorf, Philadelphia, Sao Paulo; 


Honorary Consulate-General in: 
Military Mission in: 


Canadian Permanent Missions to: 
and Geneva) ; 


Canadian Permanent Delegations tO? 


UNESCO, OECD (Paris); 


Canadian Delegation to: Conference of the Eighteen-Nation 


Committee on Disarmament (Geneva) ; 


Reykjavik; 
Berlin; 


United Nations (New York 


North Atlantic Council, 


Canadian Commissioners on: International Supervisory 
Commissions for Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam; 


Canadian Mission (resident in Brussels) to the European Communities: 
EEC, BAEC,’ ECSC. 


Functions of the Department 


(a) 


The main functions of the Department of External Affairs are: 


the supervision of relations between Canada and other countries 
and of Canadian participation in international organizations; 
the protection of Canadian interests abroad; 
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the collation and weighing of information regarding develop- 
ments likely to affect Canada's international relations; 


(c) correspondence with other governments and their representatives 
in Canada; 


(d) the negotiation and conclusion of treaties and other inter- 
national agreements; 


(e) the representation of Canada in foreign capitals and at inter- 
national conferences. 


Departmental Organization in Ottawa (See attached chart.) 


The headquarters of the Department in Ottawa is the East Block of 
the Parliament Buildings. 


The staff is headed by an Under-Secretary of State for External 
Affairs with a Deputy and four Assistant Under-Secretaries. These are 
assisted by three groups of officers of various ranks classified by the Civil 
Service Commission as Foreign Service Officers, Junior Executive Officers and 
External Affairs Officers. Officers at diplomatic posts are formally designa- 
ted according to their rank, from senior to junior, as ambassadors, ministers, 
counsellors and first, second and third secretaries. Those serving at consular 
posts are called consuls general, consuls and vice-consuls. 


With the rapid expansion of Canadian representation abroad, the work 
of the Department in Ottawa has increased correspondingly. It is at present 
carried on in 29 divisions, organized largely on a functional basis. The 


Deputy and Assistant Under-Secretaries are each responsible for supervising 
the work of a group of divisions. 


There are six geographical divisions: African and Middle Eastern, 
Commonwealth, European, Far Eastern, Latin American and U.S.A. Their primary 
task is to provide the advice on which Canada's general political relations 
with other countries are based. In addition, they are consulted on the 
political aspects of matters that are primarily legal, economic, consular, 
etc., and they have a general responsibility for co-ordinating the various 


aspects of Canadian policy with respect to the countries and areas under their 
jurisdiction. 


The United Nations Division deals with matters relating to the United 
Nations and its Specialized Agencies. It is responsible for providing advice 
on matters relating to Canadian participation in and policies toward these 
organizations and for co-ordinating the work of other divisions of the Depart- 
ment and other departments of government in this connection. 


The Information Division has two main TespOueLOLL Clos tt late 
convey to the people of other countries a knowledge and understanding of Canada 
and the Canadian people and (2) to provide information on Canada's external 
policy and on the work of the Department of External Affairs. To these ends 


it produces and distributes a variety of publications such as Statements and 
Speeches, Reference Papers, Reprints, the departmental monthly bulletin __ 
External Affairs, the Canadian Weekly Bulletin, and occasional booklets and 
folders to meet specific needs. Outside Canada, the task of the division is 
to co-ordinate Canadian information activities and, in most countries, to 
conduct those operations that include dissemination of general and specific 
information about Canada's external policy. The division helps journalists 
and other visitors obtain information about Canada. It is responsible for 
liaison with the information services of the United Nations in New York, of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization in Paris and of the Colombo Plan in 
Colombo. Through the Interdepartmental Committee on Information Abroad, it 
maintains contact with other government departments concerned with the distri- 
bution of Canadian information abroad, Within Canada, the Information Division 
makes available current and background information on government policy regard- 
ing international affairs and on the activities of the Department as a whole. 
It also deals with requests from other government departments, educational 
institutions, business and private organizations and the Canadian public at 
large for information on Canada's external relations. 


The Cultural Affairs Division is responsible for the conduct of 
cultural relations between Canada and other countries so far as these contacts 
proceed through intergovernmental channels. It also maintains liaison with 
other interested agencies, both official and private, with a view to making 
Canada better known abroad through cultural and educational activities. It has 
specific responsibility for the governmental aspects of Canada's membership in 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 
and provides departmental liaison with the Canadian National Commission for 
UNESCO. It is also charged, as occasions arise, with responsibilities arising 
out of Canada's commitments under international agreements affecting the free 
flow between nations of cultural and intellectual property. It provides 
liaison with competent national organizations on educational matters deriving 
from Canada's relations with other countries and its membership in such other 
international organizations as the Commonwealth Education Liaison Committee. 
The division's duties include primary responsibility for negotiating cuitural 
agreements with other countries and developing cultural programmes with them 
(including such activities as scholarship programmes, exchanges of professors, 
tours by performing arts groups and art exhibitions). On occasion, it arranges 
for Canadian participation in cultural events outside Canada, such as festivals 
of the arts and handicrafts, international exhibitions and competitions, and 
to this end maintains close co-operation with Canadian agencies in the sphere 
of the arts. It performs a liaison function in keeping Canadian cultural 
organizations informed of cultural activity outside the country and provides 
general assistance to Canadian artists going abroad. It handles the book- 
presentation programme that arranges donations of Canadian books to libraries 
abroad. 


The Economic Division deals with all primarily economic questions 
which have international implications for Canada. They include financial, 
fiscal and trade questions, as well as a number of others which fall generally 
into the field of economic relations. It is, therefore, responsible for the 


work of the Department concerned with treaties, agreements and general day~-to- 
day relations concerning commercial, fiscal and financial matters as well as 
problems of transport (shipping and aviation), telecommunications, energy 
matters (including nuclear energy, oil and natural gas), export of strategic 
materials, foreign loans, Canadian participation in multilateral programmes of 
assistance and exchange and balance-of-payment problems, Co-ordination of 
policy is secured by co-operation with the Departments of Finance, Trade and 
Commerce, National Revenue, Transport, Agriculture, Energy, Mines and Resources, 
Labour, Fisheries, National Health and Welfare, the Privy Council, the National 
Research Council, the National Energy Board, the Atomic Energy Control Board, 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited and the 
Bank of Canada. The division is also responsible for co-ordinating the work of 
the Department with the External Aid Office, a separate agency established in 
November 1960 to administer Canada's economic and technical assistance pro- 
grammes abroad. Relations with a number of international agencies in the 
economic field are also the responsibility of the Economic Division. 


The Protocol Division deals with all matters of diplomatic protocol, 
precedence, privilege and immunity, and works closely with diplomatic missions 
established in Canada. It makes arrangements for the presentation of creden- 
tials by new heads of diplomatic missions and for their introduction to 
appropriate Canadian officials. It arranges recognition of consular representat- 
ives of other countries. It also prepares credentials for Canadian heads of 
mission and consular officers and for Canadian delegations to international 
conferences. 


The division keeps diplomatic missions of other countries informed of 
relevant Canadian laws and regulations and helps them resolve problems arising 
from the application of such laws and regulations. 


It arranges visits to Canada by distinguished foreigners and for the 
extension to them of governmental hospitality. 


The Legal Division works under the direction of the Departmental Legal 
Adviser, who is at present an Assistant Under-Secretary of State for External 
Affairs. Its principal function is to ensure that international affairs, so far 
as Canada is concerned, are conducted in accordance with approved legal princi- 
ples and practices. Accordingly, it furnishes the Department with advice on 
public and private international law, constitutional law and comparative law. 
In addition, the division follows closely the work of the Sixth (Legal) Committee 
of the United Nations General Assembly and of the International Law Commission. 
Continuing liaison is maintained with the Department of Justice, the Office of 
the Judge Advocate General and other law establishments of the Government on many 
questions. 


The Legal Division comprises several sections. The Legal Planning 
Section co-ordinates and helps plan Canadian policy on legal and quasi-legal 
questions, and handles problems referred to the division by political: divisions, 
The Treaty and Economic Section assists in preparing and interpreting international 
agreements and is responsible for keeping treaty records, registering treaties under 
the United Nations, publishing them in the Canada Treaty Series and tabling them in 


Parliament. The section also deals with problems of an economic nature. The 
Claims Section protects the properties and interests abroad of Canadian 
citizens. Among the other subjects dealt with by the Legal Division are the 
providing of legal advice on administrative and consular matters, in respect 

of matters relating to diplomatic and consular immunities, and legal problems 
arising in connection with Canadian membership in the United Nations, The Law 
of the Sea is also a subject dealt with by the division. A Co-ordination 
Section has been established to deal with all matters of interest to provinces 
in the external field and to serve as a departmental channel for enquiries from 
provinces in this sector. 


The direct relation between foreign policy and defence policy 
necessitates close liaison between the Department of External Affairs and other 
departments, particularly the Department of National Defence. The two Defence 
Liaison Divisions are responsible for these aspects of the Department's work. 
They are concerned with Canada's membership in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and Canadian participation with the United States in the defence 
of North America. They are also responsible for co-operation with the appro- 
priate government departments and agencies concerning the Canadian military 
contribution to United Nations peace-keeping operations such as the UN Force 
in Cyprus (UNFICYP), the UN Military Observer Group in India and Pakistan 
(UNMOGIP), the UN India-Pakistan Observation Mission (UNIPOM), and the UN 
Truce Supervision Organization in Palestine (UNTSO). These divisions are 
charged with responsibility for Canadian technical military assistance to newly- 
independent members of the Commonwealth, which has been increasing in importance 
in recent years, with responsibility for emergency planning, and with responsi- 
bility for co-operation with the Department of National Defence in arranging 
naval visits, tours of the National Defence College and clearance for military 
aircraft. 


The co-ordination of Canadian foreign and defence policies in 
connection with Canada's membership in NATO and participation in North American 
defence is dealt with by various committees on which the Department is represent- 
ed. The Secretary of State for External Affairs is the vice-chairman of the 
Cabinet Committee on External Affairs and Defence, the meetings of which are 
usually attended by the Under-Secretary as well. From time to time, the Under- 
Secretary may attend, and is regularly represented at, the meetings of the 
Defence Council in the Department of National Defence. He is also a member of 
several senior interdepartmental bodies that examine and advise on various 
aspects of defence questions. The Department provides the chairman of the Joint 
Intelligence Committee and a member and the secretary of the Canadian Section of 
the Permanent Joint Board on Defence. The Defence Liaison Divisions are 
responsible for co-ordinating departmental views and for preparing papers for 
the departmental representatives on these interdepartmental bodies. 


It is the duty of Defence Liaison officers to co-ordinate the prepara- 
tion of instructions for the Canadian Permanent Delegation to the North Atlantic 
Council and briefs for periodic ministerial meetings concerned with defence 
questions and for the meetings of the Permanent Joint Board on Defence, held 
three times a year. 
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The Disarmament Division, which is responsible to the Under-Secretary 
of State for External Affairs, is concerned with the development of policy in 
relation not only to far-reaching disarmament plans but also to more limited 
proposals for the control by international agreement of military forces, 

weapons and expenditures. The division prepares reports and recommendations on 
arms control and disarmament matters in co-operation with other divisions of 

the Department and is in close contact with several other government departments 
whose areas of responsibility may be affected by disarmament issues. The 
direction and co-ordination of research on various aspects of arms control and 
disarmament fall to the division. 


An important function of the Disarmament Division relates to the 
conduct of negotiations within the Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Committee as well 
as participation in more general discussions in the United Nations General 
Assembly or the United Nations Disarmament Commission. In this connection, the 
division is charged with assisting the Adviser to the Government on Disarmament 


in carrying out his duties as the principal Canadian negotiator on arms control 
and disarmament subjects. 


The Consular Division is responsible for the conduct of all consular 
matters. Its duties include safeguarding the rights and interests of Canadian 
citizens and companies abroad; making arrangements for the protection and 
evacuation of Canadians resident abroad in times of emergency or war; represent- 
ing Canadian citizens in matters involving estates abroad; assisting in finding 
missing persons; helping Canadian citizens in difficulty or distress abroad, 
including those who are temporarily destitute and, as appropriate, providing 
financial aid on a recoverable basis either to relieve their immediate 
difficulty or to repatriate them to Canada where warranted; handling matters 
pertaining to Canadian merchant shipping and seamen; procuring and authenticat- 
ing legal documents; providing advice and assistance on citizenship questions; 
acting as visa officers in countries in which the Canadian immigration authori- 
ties are not represented; and the issuance and renewal of Canadian passports. 
The Consular Division is also responsible for the negotiation of agreements 
with foreign countries for the easing of entry requirements for Canadian 
citizens visiting such countries, whether by the waiver of visas, the elimina- 
tion or reduction of visa fees or the introduction of multi-entry visas. 


The Passport Division is responsible for issuing passports to 
Canadian citizens. This is done in Canada through the Passport Office, 
85 Sparks Street, Ottawa, and abroad through Canadian diplomatic missions, 
consular and trade offices. The Passport Office also provides certificates of 
identity to non-Canadians legally landed and currently residing in Canada who 
are eligible to receive them. During 1966, 251,553 passports were either issued 
(208,804) or renewed (42,749) to citizens residing in Canada; in addition, some 
1,699 certificates of identity were issued, and 982 were renewed. Fees received 
by the Passport Office during the year amounted to $1,129,717.70. Growth in 
public demand for passport services has increased by 123.26 per cent in the past ten 
years. 
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The administrative work of the Department of External Affairs is 
performed by the Administrative Services Division, the Communications Division, 
the Finance Division, the Personnel Operations Division, the Personnel Services 
Division, the Registry Division, the Supplies and Properties Division, the 
Inspection Service and the Organization and Methods Unit. 


The work of the Administrative Services Division includes the handling 
of pay and allowances, leave and attendance, superannuation, printing and 
reproduction of documents, co-ordination of services relating to posting of 
personnel abroad, the processing of hospital and medical claims from members of 
the Department serving abroad, and the preparation and administration of 
departmental manuals and directives. The division also has responsibility for 
co-ordinating administrative arrangements within the Department for the opening 
or closing of posts abroad and for liaison with other departments on administra- 
tive matters. 


The Communications Division is responsible for the administration and 
operation of the Canadian diplomatic communication system, which provides for 
the despatch and receipt of messages by telegram, teletype, telex, diplomatic 
courier and diplomatic mail facilities between Ottawa and posts abroad. It 
also arranges for the provision of telephone service at headquarters and at 
posts, conducts training courses for communicators, technicians and other 
departmental personnel and is responsible for buying, leasing and maintaining 
all equipment used in the system. The division carries out liaison with other 
departments and agencies that employ these facilities. 

Chief among the duties of the Finance Division are the preparation 
of the main and supplementary estimates for External Affairs, general financial 
control over departmental expenditures, the financing of missions and the audit- 
ing of mission accounts, the handling of travel and removal claims, payments to 
international organizations, and administrative arrangements for Canadian 
participation in international conferences. 


The Personnel Operations Division and the Personnel Services Division 
are responsible for the training and posting of staff, both among the various 
divisions in Ottawa and to the missions abroad. Their responsibilities include 
all matters affecting disposition, training, promotion and the general 
administration of personnel affairs. These divisions arrange departmental 
representation on examining boards set up by the Public Service Commission to 
recruit staff for the Department, interview candidates for departmental employ- 
ment, maintain personnel records and deal with a variety of matters involving 
the welfare of members of the Department. 


The Registry Division is charged with the custody an management of 
departmental records. It is responsible for opening and distributing all 
incoming mail; for classifying, recording, indexing and placing in appropriate 
files all official correspondence received or despatched by the Department; and 
for scheduling all records for retention or destruction. The division also 
exercises functional control over all records operations at posts. t'carries 
out liaison with the Dominion Archivist in all aspects of records management. 
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The Supplies and Properties Division arranges for the acquisition 


of sites and for the purchase and construction of buildings abroad. The 
division is responsible for the leasing of office accommodation and official 
residences for heads of post, as well as staff quarters at some missions. 

The implementation of a preventive maintenance programme and the upkeep of all 
government-owned or leased properties forms part of the division's activities. 
It also arranges for the purchase of furniture, furnishings and equipment for 
chanceries, official residences and staff quarters, including major schemes of 
interior decoration for new premises. All official vehicles for the Depart- 
ment's use abroad are purchased through this division. It is also responsible 
for replacement, servicing, maintenance and insurance of these vehicles. The 
division operates a Stores and Shipping Depot, which orders, packs and ships 
stationery, office supplies and equipment for missions abroad. It also makes 
personal purchases and arranges for the packing and transportation of household 
and personal effects of rotational staff of the Department, including customs 
clearance’ 


The Inspection Service exists principally to help co-ordinate 
the purposes of the Department and the operations of the posts. It does so by 
assessing activities against objectives and performance against programmes. 
It also assists in the achievement of effectiveness and economy in operations 
at home and abroad through the review of procedures and the identification of 
problems. It has a general responsibility for providing advice to the Depart- 
ment on the organization, personnel and policies required to enable the 
Department to meet its responsibilities and to comply with general government 
directives. Members of the Inspection Service examine the work of divisions 
at headquarters and make visits to posts abroad, and they also arrange for 
officers going to posts on other business to undertake limited liaison duties. 


The Organization and Methods Unit is responsible for improvement of 
methods and techniques in the Department and for encouraging efficiency and 
effectiveness in all operations. To accomplish these purposes, it provides 
professional advice to senior management and heads of divisions, chiefly by 
conducting formal and comprehensive studies of all phases of administrative 
activity, preparing relevant reports and assisting, as necessary, in the 
implementation of recommendations. These studies or projects cover such areas 
as organizational structure, systems and procedures, office mechanization, 
office layout, management of forms and reports, work measurement, etc. 


The Historical Division is responsible for the archival activities 
of the Department, for historical work in the field of foreign affairs and, 
on occasion, for the preparation of background material on international 
issues. Library services at home and abroad fall within the jurisdiction of 
the Historical Division, which also operates a press-clipping service. 


The Press and Liaison Division has had, for a number of years, two 
distinct areas of responsibility. The Press Office is concerned with most 
aspects of departmental relations with press, radio and television concerning 
Canadian foreign policy. It deals with a continuing flow of requests for 
facts, comment, background briefings and interviews. It also holds weekly 
press briefings on foreign affairs. It prepares press conferences for the 
Minister and makes information arrangements for international conferences at 
home and abroad and for visiting dignitaries. The head of the division acts 
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on occasion as press spokesman for Canadian delegations headed by the 
Secretary of State for External Affairs. The Press Office issues press 
releases, policy statements and announcements of major diplomatic appoint- 
ments and the opening of new posts. It also distributes advance texts of 
statements and speeches by the Minister and assists Canadian journalists 
on assignment to foreign countries. 


The liaison functions of the division consist of providing assist- 
ance to posts abroad through timely reports and analyses of Canadian news 
and government policy, and helping them in their dealings with the local press. 


The division also has primary responsibility, in a consultative 
capacity, for liaison between the Department and the CBC International Service. 


Posts Abroad 


Canada’s diplomatic missions and consular offices abroad form an 
integral part of the Department. Heads of diplomatic and consular posts 
report to the Secretary of State for External Affairs and receive their 
instructions from him. 


The diplomatic staff of an embassy consists of the ambassador, 
assisted by one or more foreign service officers, who are also assigned 
consular duties to the extent required by the volume of consular work. Where 
separate consular offices exist, they operate under the general supervision 
of the head of the diplomatic mission in the country, while receiving 
instructions in matters of detail from the Consular Division in the Department. 


Part of the work of a post is to distribute information about Canada. 
in a few centres this is done by full-time information officers; elsewhere it 
is undertaken by other officers. Where there are no diplomatic or consular 
representatives, the trade commissioners or other Canadian Government officials 
stationed in the country do this work. 


In some cases officers of other departments of the Canadian Govern- 
ment -- commercial, immigration, military, naval, air or others -- are attached 
to the missions. Though responsible to their departmental heads in Ottawa, 
they also work under the general supervision and direction of the head of the 
mission. 


The work of a mission abroad is: 


(a) to conduct negotiations with the government to which it is 
accredited; 


(b) to keep the home government fully informed of political 
and other developments of significance in the country in 


which it is serving; 


to watch over Canada's interests in the country; 
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(d) to serve Canadians in the country ; 
(e) to make information about Canada available. 


A constant flow of communications keeps the missions and the 
Department in Ottawa in close touch on all such matters. 


Qualifications for the Service 


Those entering the external service of Canada do so on a career basis 
under the merit system. Only Canadian citizens who have resided at least 
ten years in Canada are eligible for admission. 


The basic qualification for the diplomatic service is a university 
degree, preferably with post-graduate study. Examinations are held annually 
by the Public Service Commission and consist of two parts: a written test and 
an oral examination. The written test for the position of Foreign Service 
Officer, Grade 1, consists of a short-answer paper of the "objective" type, 
designed to discover a candidate's intelligence and general knowledge, and 
a paper consisting of essays on Canadian and international affairs. The oral 


examination is designed to disclose personal suitability and knowledge of 
modern languages. 


As in other government departments, veterans are given preference in 
all appointments. 


The more senior positions of high commissioner and ambassador are 
filled by appointment. Appointees are normally "career men" who have come 
up through the Public Service, but in some cases distinguished citizens are 
appointed directly from private life. Since shortly after the Second World 


War, women have been admitted to the Canadian diplomatic service on the same 
basis as men. 


As Canada's interests multiply in the international field, the work 
of the Department continues to grow. To meet these increased responsibilities, 
the Department had, in Ottawa and abroad, in December 1966, a total of 616 
officers and1,334 clerical and stenographic personnel. In addition, missions 
abroad employed a total of 867 locally-engaged employees. 


Administrative Staff 


Appointments to the rotational administrative staff of the Depart- 
ment are made through the Public Service Commission on the basis of results 
obtained in competitive examinations conducted periodically by the Commission. 
Members of the rotational staff are appointed initially to positions in Ottawa; 
after a period of satisfactory service and training, they are normally chosen 
for a foreign posting. All are accepted in the Department on the understanding 
that they are prepared to serve in Ottawa or at any post abroad as required. 

A tour of duty at a foreign post varies from two to three and one-half years, 
depending on the climate and living conditions at the post concerned. 
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Historical Background 


From Confederation until 1914, Canada's position in the British 
Empire was essentially that of a self-governing colony, whose external 
relations were directed and controlled by the Imperial Government in Great 
Britain through the Colonial Office and through the Governor General. By 1914, 
however, Canada and the other dominions had acquired considerable de facto 
power in the field of external relations. Partly because of its increasing 
importance in world affairs and partly out of a growing desire for autonomous 
status which had been fostered particularly during the First World War, Canada 
therefore sought, within the existing constitutional framework of the Empire , 
a fuller control over its own external relations -- a process which culminated 
in the Imperial Conference of 1926. 


Canada’s first efforts concerning its own external relations, in the 
early 1900*s, merely took the form of creating improved administrative 
machinery at home. The first suggestion that a separate department of external 
affairs be established, on the precedent of the government structure in 
Australia, came from Joseph (later Sir Joseph) Pope, then Under-Secretary of 
State, in 1907. 


In May 1909, under the Laurier Government which introduced the bill, 
Parliament authorized the establishment of a “Department of External Affairs". 
The title indicated that it was to deal with Canada's relations with other 
governments within the British Empire as well as with foreign powers. The act 
creating the Department placed it under the Secretary of State, with an Under- 
Secretary of State for External Affairs to rank as the permanent deputy head of 
the Department. The establishment of the Department brought no constitutional 
change. 


In 1912, an emending act was passed placing the Department directly 
under the Prime Minister, instead of the Secretary of State, and from April 1 
of that year the Prime Minister held the additional portfolio of Secretary of 
State for External Affairs. The appointment of a separate minister for the 
Department was considered from time to time, but no action was taken until 
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March 1946, when a bill was introduced to repeal the section of the act of | 
1912 which provided that the Prime Minister was to be the Secretary of State — | 
for External Affairs. The bill was passed on April 2 and five months later, - 
on September 4, 1946, the announcement was made of the appointment of 

Mire Louis St. Laurent as the first separate Secretary of State for External 

Affairs. 


Early Years 


The Department began with a modest staff consisting of the Under- 
Seeretary (Joseph Pope), two chief clerks and four clerks. In 1912 an 
Assistant Under-Secretary was added, and in 1913 a Legal Adviser. 


The gradual recognition of Canadian autonomy in international affairs 
and the growth of Canadian responsibilities abroad made expansion inevitable. 
After 1920, it became increasingly apparent that Canada’s interests could no 
longer be conveniently handled by the British diplomatic and consular 
authorities. The new Department began to develop into an agency for the 
direct administration of Canada's external affairs. 


In 1921, the Office of the High Commissioner in London was placed 
under the control of the Department. In 1925, a Canadian Advisory Officer 
(subsequently called Permanent Representative) was appointed in Geneva to 
represent Canada at various conferences and League Assemblies and to keep the 
Canadian Government informed of the activities of the League of Nations and 
of the International Labour Office. 


An advance of the first importance in the Department’s development 
came as the result of an agreement reached at the Imperial Conference of 
1926, by which the Governor General ceased to represent the British Government 
and became solely the personal representative of the Sovereign. This brought 
about two changess (1) as the British Government was now without a repre sent- 
ative in Canadas it appointed, in 1928, a High Commissioner to represent it at 
Ottawa; (2) after July 1, 1927, correspondence from the Dominions Office in 
London and from foreign governments was directed to the Secretary of State for 
External Affairs instead of to the Governor General. 


Representation Abroad 


Before the establishment of the Department, a High Commissioner had 
been appoint ted to represent Canada in London (from 1880) and an Bi ge by General 
in. France (from 1882), neither of whom had diplomatic status. In addition, 
Canada was represented abroad in the closing years of the nineteenth century 
by trade commissioners and immigration officials.- They were appointees of 
individual departments of the Canadian Government and did not enjoy diplomatic 
status. Negotiations with foreign countries were conducted through the British 
Foreign Office and dealings with other parts of the Empire through the Colonial 
Office, with Canadian representatives frequently included in negotiations. 
Canadian interests abroad were handled by British diplomatic and consular 
authorities. All communications to other governments were made through the 
Governor General in those early years. 
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Before 1920 Canada had no independent diplomatic representative 
abroad, although, as early as 1920, it was agreed by the British and 
Commonwealth Governments, and by the United States Government, that a 
Dominion Minister could be appointed to Washington, The appointment was 
made in 1926, and the first Canadian legation was opened in Washington 
early in 1927. This was followed in 1928 by the appointment of the former 
Commissioner-General in Paris as Minister to France, and, in 1929, by the 
opening of a legation in Tokyo. At about the same time, the United States, 
France, and Japan opened legations in Ottawa. 


The expansion of the service was thereafter interrupted by the 
depression of the Thirties. The three years of rapid growth from 1926 to 
1929 were followed by a decade of consolidation. The next step in the 
exchange of diplomatic representatives with other countries was taken when 
Belgium sent a minister to Ottawa in 19373 in January 1939, Canada established 
legations in Belgium and the Netherlands. 


With the outbreak of the Second World War, it became imperative that 
Canada have closer and more direct contact with other governments of the 
Commonwealth, with the Allied governments and certain other foreign governments 
(e.g.) in Latin America). The day after Canada’s separate declaration of war 
on September 10, 1939, it was announced that the Canadian Government would send 
high commissioners to Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and Ireland, These 
Commonwealth governments reciprocated. The appointment in ‘1941 of a High 
Commissioner to Newfoundland recognized the importance of that country to the 
defence of Canada. 


The increasing magnitude of Canada’s war effort and its growing 
international commitments led to a rapid increase of diplomatic exchanges with 
foreign countries. In 1942, by reciprocal agreement, Canada appointed ministers 
to the U.S.S.R. and China. During the war, a single Canadian minister was 
accredited to a number of Allied governments then functioning in London or Cairo: 
those of Belgium, the Netherlands, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Norway, Poland and 
Yugoslavia. (Canada also received ministers from each of these governments. ) 
After the liberation of France, this minister, following a period in Algiers 
as representative to the French Committee of National Liberation, moved to 
Paris, with the rank of ambassador. Separate missions are now established in 
the capitals of all these countries, 


The establishment of diplomatic relations with Latin America was 
another wartime development. In 1941, Canadian legations were opened in Brazil 
and the Argentine Republic (the minister to the latter being also accredited 
in 1942 to Chile), and these countries sent their first ministers to Ottawa. 
Diplomatic representatives were sent to Mexico and Peru in 1944 and to Cuba in 
1945. The decision to open missions in Latin America was based not only on the 
development of intra-American trade but also on the conviction that a closer 
understanding was necessary to the solution of common problems during the war, 
when several of those countries became allies, Ganada now has diplomatic 
relations with all countries in Latin America. Also, because of Canada’s 
closer ties with Latin America, a separate political division devoted to that 
area was set up in the Department in 1960, 
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Canada’s external affairs services continued to expand following 
the war. Embassies were opened in a number of countries and, after 1947, 
high commissioners were accredited to India and Pakistan, and subsequently 
to most of the other new members of the Commonwealth -- Ceylon, Cyprus, 
Ghana, Jamaica, Malaysia, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Tanzania, Trinidad and 
Tobago, Uganda, Kenya and Malta. 


During and after the war, Canada participated in the general trend 
toward the elevation of legations to embassy status. In 1943, most of the 
large Canadian missions abroad became embassies. Since then, certain of the 
new missions listed above were opened as embassies, while others, such as the 
missions in Italy and Switzerland, were raised to the rank of embassies later. 


Membership in the United Nations has increased Canada’s responsibilities 
outside its own borders, and Canada has been represented on various organs of 
the United Nations since its formation in San Francisco in 1945. After Canada’s 
election, for a term, to the Security Council in September 1947, a Permanent 
Canadian Delegation was established in New York in January 1948, and later in 
the year a small office was also opened in Geneva, the European headquarters of 
the organization. In wiew of the increasing responsibilities which Canada has 
assumed in the organization since that time (e.g., Palestine Truce Supervision, 
Indo-Pakistan border observation, United Nations Emergency Force, United Nations 
Operation in the Congo, and other UN undertakings), both these offices, now 
called Permanent Missions, hawe been expanded. 


Canada was one of the founding members of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization in 1949, and has played an active role in the Organization during 
the many years of its existence. In May 1952, on the establishment of a NATO 
Permanent Council, a Canadian Permanent Delegation was set up in Paris to 
represent Canada’s NATO interests. There is also in Paris a Canadian Permanent 
Delegation to the Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development. In 
addition to representing Canada on these permanent international bodies and 
their various committees, officials of the Department of External Affairs have 
been members of Canadian delegations at a large number of international 
conferences in recent years. 


Today, Ganada conducts its external relations with some 85 countries 
through the following channels: 


(a) Embassies ins Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Cameroun, 
Chile, Colombia, Congo (Leopoldville), Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Finland, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, 

Haiti, Indonesia, Iran, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Japan, Lebanon, 
Mexico, the Netherlands, Norway, Peru, Poland, Portugal, South 
Africa, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the United Arab Republic, the United States 
of America, Uruguay, Venezuela, Yugoslavia; 


(b) Non-Resident Ambassadors in: Algeria, Bolivia, Burma, the 
Central African Republic, Chad, Congo (Brazzaville), Dahomey, 
El Salvador, Gabon, Guatemala, Guinea, Honduras, Hungary, 


(c) 


(d) 
(e) 
(f) 


(9g) 
(h) 
(i) 
(3) 
(k) 
(1) 
(m) 


(n) 
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Iceland, Iraq, Ivory Coast, Jordan, Kuwait, Luxembourg, 
Morocco, Nepal, Nicaragua, Niger, Panama, Paraguay, the 
Republic of Korea, Senegal, Sudan, Syria, Thailand, Togo, 
Tunisia, Upper Volta; 


High Commissioners Offices in: Australia, Britain, Ceylon, 
Cyprus, Ghana, India, Jamaica, Malaysia, New Zealand, 


Nigeria, Pakistan, Trinidad and Tobago, United Republic of 
Tanzania; 


Non-Resident High Commissioners ins Kenya, Malta, Sierra 
Leone, Uganda; 


Commissioner’s Office ins British Guiana; 

Consulates General int Bordeaux, Boston, Chicago, Hamburg, 
Los Angeles, Manila, Marseilles, New Orleans, New York, 

San Francisco, Seattle; 


Consulates ins Detroit, Duesseldorf, Philadelphia, Sad Paulo; 


Honorary Consulate-General ins Reykjavik; 
Military Mission ins Berlin; 


Canadian Permanent Missions tos United Nations (New York 
and Geneva) 3 


Canadian Permanent Delegations tos: North Atlantic Council, 
UNESCO, OECD (Paris); 


Canadian Delegation tos: Conference of the Eighteen-Nation 
Committee on Disarmament (Geneva); 


Canadian Commissioners on: International Supervisory 
Commissions for Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam; 


Canadian Mission (rasident in Brussels) to the European. Communities: 
EEC, EAEC, ECSC, 


Functions of the Department 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


The main functions of the Department of External Affairs ares 


the supervision of relations between Canada and other 
countries and of Canadian participation in international 
organizations; the protection of Canadian interests abroad; 


the collation and weighing of information regarding develop- 
ments likely to affect Canada’s international relations; 


correspondence with other governments and their representatives 
in Canada3 
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(d) the negotiation and conclusion of treaties and other 
international agreements; 


(e) the representation of Canada in foreign capitals and at 
international conferences. 


Departmental Organization in Ottawa (See attached chart.) 


The headquarters of the Department in Ottawa is the East Block 
of the Parliament Buildings. 


The staff is headed by an Under-Secretary of State for External 
Affairs with a Deputy and four Assistant Under-Secretaries. These are 
assisted by three groups of officers of various ranks classified by the 
Civil Service Commission as Foreign Service Officers, Junior Executive 
Officers and External Affairs Officers. Officers at diplomatic posts are 
formally designated according to their rank, from senior to junior, as 
ambassadors, ministers, counsellors and first, second and third secretaries. 
Those serving at consular posts are called consuls general, consuls and vice- 
consuls. 


With the rapid expansion of Canadian representation abroad, the 
work of the Department in Ottawa has increased correspondingly. It is at 
present carried on in 29 divisions, organized largely on a functional basis. 
The Deputy and Assistant Under-Secretaries are each responsible for super- 
vising the work of a group of divisions. 


There are six geographical divisions: African and Middle Eastern, 
Commonwealth, European, Far Eastern, Latin American and U.S.A. Their primary 
task is to provide the advice on which Canada"s general political relations 
with other countries are based. In addition, they are consulted on the 
political aspects of matters that are primarily legal, economic, consular, 
etc., and they have a general responsibility for co-ordinating the various 
aspects of Canadian policy with respect to the countries and areas under 
their jurisdiction. 


The United Nations Division deals with matters relating to the 
United Nations and its Specialized Agencies. It is responsible for providing 
advice on matters relating to Canadian participation in and policies toward 
these organizations and for co-ordinating the work of other divisions of the 
Department and other departments of government in this connection. 


The Information Division has two main responsibilities: (1) to 
convey to the people of other countries a knowledge and understanding of 
Canada and the Canadian people and (2) to provide information on Canada’s 
external policy and on the work of the Department of External Affairs. 

To these ends it produces and distributes a veriety of publications such as 
Statements and Speeches, Reference Papers, Reprints, the departmental monthly 
bulletin External Affairs, the Canadian Weekly Bulletin, and occasional 
booklets and folders to meet specific needs. Outside Canada, the task of the 
division is to co-ordinate Canadian information activities and, in most 
countries, to conduct those operations that include dissemination of general 
and specific information about Canada’s external policy. The division helps 


journalists and other visitors obtain information about Canada, It is 
responsible for liaison with the information services of the United Nations 
in New York, of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization in Paris and of the 
Colombo Plan in Colombo. Through the Inter-departmental Committee on 
Information Abroad, it maintains contact with other government departments 
concerned with the distribution of Canadian information abroad. Within 
Canada, the Information Division makes available current and background 
information on government policy regarding international affairs and on the 
activities of the Department as a whole. It also deals with requests from 
other government departments, educational institutions, business and private 
organizations and the Canadian public at large for information on Canada’s 
external relations. 
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cultural relations between Canada and other countries so far as these 
contacts proceed through inter-governmental channels. It also maintains 
liaison with other interested agencies, both official and private, with a 
view to making Canada better known abroad through cultural and educational 
activities. It has specific responsibility for the Government's membership 
in the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) and provides departmental liaison with the Canadian National 
Commission for UNESCO. It provides liaison with competent national organiza- 
tions on educational matters deriving from Canada*s relations with other 
countries and its membership in such other international organizations as the 
Commonwealth Education Liaison Committee. The division’s duties include 
primary responsibility for negotiating cultural agreements with other countries 
and developing cultural programmes with them (including such activities as 
scholarship programmes, exchanges of professors, tours by performing arts 
groups and art exhibitions). On occasion, it arranges for Canadian participa- 
tion in cultural events outside Canada, such as festivals of the arts and 
handicrafts, international exhibitions and competitions, and to this end 
maintains close co-operation with Canadian agencies in the arts sphere. In 
this connection it performs a liaison function in keeping Canadian cultural 
organizations informed of cultura] activity outside Canada and provides 
general assistance to Canadian artists going abroad. It handles the book- 
presentation programme that provides for donations of Canadian books to 
foreign libraries. 


The Economic Division deals with all primarily economic questions 
which have international implications for Canada. They include financial, 
fiscal and trade questions, as well as a number of others which fall generally 
into the fieid of economic relations. It is, therefore, responsible for the 
work of the Department concerned with treaties, agreements and general day-to-day 
relations concerning commercial, fiscal and financial matters as well as problems 
of transport (shipping and aviation), telecommunications, energy matters (includ- 
ing nuclear energy, oil and natural gas), export of strategic materials, foreign 
loans, Canadian participation in multilateral programmes of assistance and 
exchange and balance-of-payment problems. Co-ordination of policy is secured 
by co-operation with the Departments of Finance, Trade and Commerce, National 
Revenue, Transport, Agriculture, Mines and Technical Surveys, Labour, Fisheries, 
National Health and Welfare, the Privy Council, the National Research Council, 
the National Energy Board, the Atomic Energy Control Board, Atomic Energy, of 
Canada Limited,-Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited and the Bank of Canada. 
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The division is also responsible for co-ordinating the work of the 
Department with the External Aid Office, a separate agency established in 
November 1960 to administer Canada's economic and technical assistance 
programmes abroad. Relations with a number of international agencies in 
the economic field are also the responsibility of the Economic Division. 


The Protocol Division deals with all matters of diplomatic 
protocol, precedence, privilege and immunity, and works closely with diplomatic 
missions established in Canada. It makes arrangements for the presentation of 
credentials by new heads of diplomatic missions and for their introduction to 
appropriate Canadian officials. It arranges recognition of consular representat- 
ives of other countries. It also prepares credentials for Canadian heads of 
mission and consular officers and for Canadian delegations to international 
conferences. 


The division keeps diplomatic missions of other countries informed 
of relevant Canadian laws and regulations and helps them resolve problems 
arising from the application of such laws and regulations. 


It arranges visits to Canada by distinguished foreigners and for the 
extension to them of governmental hospitality. 


The Legal Division works under the direction of the Departmental 
Legal Adviser, who is at present the Deputy Under-Secretary of State for 
External Affairs. Its principal function is to ensure that international 
affairs, so far as Canada is concerned, are conducted in accordance with 
approved legal principles and practices. Accordingly, it furnishes the 
Department with advice on public and private international law, constitutional 
law and comparative law. In addition, the division follows closely the work 
of the Sixth (Legal) Committee of the United Nations General Assembly and of 
the International Law Commission. Continuing liaison is maintained with the 
Department of Justice, the Office of the Judge Advocate General and other law 
establishments of the Government on many questions. 


The Legal Division comprises several sections. The Legal Planning 
Section co-ordinates and helps plan Canadian policy on legal and quasi-legal 
questions, and handles problems referred to the division by political divisions. 
The Interdepartmental Legal Planning Committee deals with the need for legally 
qualified personnel to take part in international conferences and negotiations, 
and helps ensure that all government departments concerned with such meetings 
are consulted on relevant inatters. The Treaty and Economic Section assists 
in preparing and interpreting international agreements and is responsible for 
keeping treaty records, registering treaties under the United Nations, 
publishing them in the Canada Treaty Series and tabling them in Parliament, 
The section also deals with problems of an economic nature. The Claims Section 
protects the properties and interests abroad of Canadian citizens. 


The direct relation between foreign policy and defence policy 
necessitates close liaison between the Department of External Affairs and other 
departments, particularly the Department of National Defence. The two Defence 
Liaison Divisions are responsible for these aspects of the Department's work. 
They are concerned primarily with work arising from Canada*s membership in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and from Canadian participation with the 
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United States in the defence of North America. They are also responsible 
for co-operation with the appropriate government departments and agencies 
concerning the Canadian military contribution to United Nations peace- 
keeping operations such as the UN Emergency Force in the Middle East (UNEF), 
the UN Force in Cyprus (UNFICYP), the UN Military Observer Group in India 
and Pakistan (UNMOGIP), the UN India-Pakistan Observation Mission (UNIPOM), 
and the UN Truce Supervision Organization in Palestine (UNTSO). These 
divisions are charged with responsibility for Canadian technical military 
assistance to newly~independent members of the Commonwealth, which has been 
increasing in importance in recent years, with responsibility for emergency 
planning, and with responsibility for co-operation with the Department of 
National Defence in arranging naval visits, tours of the National Defence 
College and clearance for military aircraft. 


The co-ordination of Canadian foreign and defence policies in 
connection with Canada's membership in NATO and participation in North American 
defence is dealt with by various committees on which the Department is 
represented. The Secretary of State for External Affairs is the vice-chairman 
of the Cabinet Committee on External Affairs and Defence, the meetings of which 
are usually attended by the Under-Secretary as well. From time to time, the 
Under-Secretary may attend, and is regularly represented at, the meetings of 
the Defence Council in the Department of National Defence. He is also a 
member of several senior interdepartmental bodies that examine and advise on 
various aspects of defence questions. The Department provides the Chairman of 
the Joint Intelligence Committee. The Defence Liaison Divisions are responsible 
for co-ordinating departmental views and for preparing papers for the depart- 
mental representatives on these interdepartmental bodies. 


It is the duty of Defence Liaison officers to co-ordinate the 
preparation of instructions for the Canadian Permanent Delegation to the North 
Atlantic Council and briefs for the ministerial meetings of the Canada-United 
States Committee on Joint Defence, which also meets at the ministerial level 
alternately in Canada and the United States, and for the meetings of the 
Permanent Joint Board on Defence, which meets three times ayear. 


The Disarmament Division, which is responsible to the Under-Secretary 
of State for External Affairs, assists the Adviser to the Government on 
Disarmament in carrying out his duties. It is concerned with Canada’s part 
in international disarmament negotiations, such as those dealing with the 
non-proliferation of nuclear weapons, the cessation of nuGlear-weapon tests 
and related problems. It is directly involved in the negotiation of dis-~ 
armament agreements by the Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Committee, as well as 
in more general discussions of disarmament in the UN Disarmament Commission, 
the UN General Assembly and other forums. 


in consultation with other divisions of the Department and with 
the Department of National Defence and other government departments and 
agencies, and in concert with the Canadian delegations to the Eighteen-Nation 
Disarmament Committee, the UN Disarmament Commission and the UN General Assembly, 
the division is responsible for initiating recommendations on Canadian disarm- 
ament policy and preparing reports and information material on Canadian 
activities in this field, 
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The Consular Division is responsible for the conduct of all 
consular matters. Its duties include safeguarding the rights and interests 
of Canadian citizens and companies abroad; making arrangements for the 
protection and evacuation of Canadians resident abroad in times of emergency 
or war3; representing Canadian citizens in matters of estates abroad3 assisting 
in finding missing persons; helping Canadian citizens abroad who are temporarily 
destitute, including the granting of financial aid on a recoverable basis; 
assisting Canadian seamen in distress; procuring and authenticating legal 
documents and providing advice and assistance on citizenship questions. The 
Consular Division is also responsible for the negotiation of agreements with 
foreign countries permitting citizens of Canada to enter these countries for 
certain specified periods of time without the necessity of obtaining visas. 
Agreements have already been concluded under which Canadians may temporarily 
enter 16 countries without visas. 


The Passport Division is responsible for issuing passports to 
Canadian citizens, through its Passport Office in Ottawa and through Canadian 
diplomatic missions and Gonsular and trade offices abroad. The Passport 
Office also provides certificates of identity to non-Canadians legally landed 
and currently residing in Canada who are eligible to receive them. During 
1965, 203,571 passports were issued to citizens resident in Canada, and 38,456 
were renewed. Some 1,190 certificates of identity were issued and 1,003 were 
renewed. Fees received by Passport Office during the year amounted to 
$1,087,190. Growth in public demand for passport services has increased by 
135 per cent during the past ten years. 


The administrative work of the Department of External Affairs is 
performed by the Administrative Services Division, the Communications Division, 
the Finance Division, the Personnel Operations Division, the Personnel Services 
Division, the Registry Division, the Supplies and Properties Division, the 
Administrative Improvement Unit and the Organization and Methods Unit. 


The work of the Administrative Services Division includes the 
handling of pay and allowances, leave and attendance, superannuation, printing 
and reproduction of documents, co-ordination of services relating to posting 
of personnel abroad, the processing of hospital and medical claims from members 
of the Department serving abroad, and the preparation and administration of 
departmental manuals and directives. 


The Communications Division is responsible for the administration 
and operation of the Canadian diplomatic communication system, which provides 
for the despatch and receipt of messages by telegram, teletype, Telex, 
diplomatic courier and diplomatic mail facilities between Ottawa and posts 
abroad. It also arranges for the provision of telephone service at headquarters 
and at posts, conducts training courses for communicators, technicians and 
other departmental personnel and is responsible for buying, leasing and maintain- 
ing all equipment used in the system. The division carries out liaison with 
other departments and agencies that employ these facilities. 


Chief among the duties of the Finance Division are the preparation 
of the main and supplementary estimates for External Affairs, general financial 
control over departmental expenditures, the financing of missions and the 
auditing of mission accounts, the handling of travel and removal claims, 
payments to international organizations, and administrative arrangements for 
Canadian participation in international conferences. 
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The Personnel Operations Division and the Personnel Services Division 
are responsible for the training and posting of staff, both among the various 
divisions in Ottawa and to the missions abroad. Their responsibilities include 
all matters affecting disposition, training, promotion and the general 
administration of personnel affairs. These divisions arrange departmental 
representation on examining boards set up by the Civil Service Commission to 
recruit staff for the Department, interview candidates for departmental 
employment, maintain personnel records and deal with a variety of matters 
involving the welfare of members of the Department. 


The Registry Division is charged with the custody and management of 
departmental records from their receipt until their final disposition. This 
involves the classification, recording, indexing and placing in appropriate 
files of all correspondence received or despatched by the Department. The 
division also exercises functional control over all records operations at 
posts abroad, 


The Supplies and Properties Division arranges for the acquisition 
of sites and for the purchase and construction of buildings abroad. The 


division is responsible for the leasing of office accommodation and official 
residences for heads of post, as well as staff quarters at some missions. 

The implementation of a preventive maintenance programme and the upkeep of 
all government-owned or leased properties forms part of the division's 
activities. It also arranges for the purchase of furniture, furnishings and 
equipment for chanceries, official residences and staff quarters, including 
major schemes of interior decoration for new premises. All official vehicles 
for the Department’s use abroad are purchased through this division. It is 
also responsible for replacement, servicing, maintenance and insurance of 
these vehicles. The division operates a Stores and Shipping Depot, which 
orders, packs and ships stationery, office supplies and equipment for missions 
abroad. It also makes personal purchases and arranges for the packing and 
transportation of household and personal effects of rotational staff of the 
Department including customs clearance. 


The Administrative Improvement Unit concerns itself with the 
implementation of recommendations by a group of management consultants who 
made a study of the administration of the Department, as well as with a 
number of other administrative improvements. It is concerned with the 
formulation of Departmental policy on manuals and directives. In addition, 
the unit gives attention to the financial system required in the Department 
to implement the new conception of programme budgeting. 


The Organization and Methods Unit is responsible for improvement of 
methods and techniques in the Department and for encouraging efficiency and 
effectiveness in all operations. To accomplish these purposes, it provides 
professional advice to senior management and heads of divisions, chiefly 
by conducting formal and comprehensive studies of all phases of administrative 
activity, preparing relevant reports and assisting, as necessary, in the 
implementation of recommendations. These studies or projects cover such areas 
as organizational structure, systems and procedures, office mechanization, 
office layout, management of forms and reports, work measurement, etc. 
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The Historical Division is responsible for the archival activities 
of the Department, for historical work in the field of foreign affairs and, 
on occasion, for the preparation of background material on international | 
issues. Library services at home and abroad fall within the jurisdiction of | 
the Historical Division, which also operates a press-clipping service. 

| 
| 
| 


The Press and Liaison Division is concerned with most aspects of 
Departmental relations with press, radio and television concerning Canadian | 
foreign policy. The division deals with a continuing flow of requests for | 
facts, comment, background briefings and interviews. It prepares press | 
conferences for the Minister and makes information arrangements for inter- | 
national conferences at home and abroad and for visiting dignitaries. It 
issues press releases, policy statements and announcements of major diplomatic 
appointments and the opening of new posts. It also distributes advance texts 
of statements and speeches by the Minister and assists Canadian journalists 
on assignment to foreign countries. 


The division provides assistance to posts abroad through timely 
reports and analyses of Canadian news and government policy, and helps them 
in their dealings with the local press. 


The division also has primary responsibility, in a consultative 
capacity, for liaison between the Department and the CBC-International Service. 


Posts Abroad 


Canada’s diplomatic missions and consular offices abroad form an 
integral part of the Department. Heads of diplomatic and consular posts 
report to the Secretary of State for External Affairs and receive their 
instructions from him. 


The diplomatic staff of an embassy consists of the ambassador, 
assisted by one or more foreign service officers, who are also assigned 
consular duties to the extent required by the volume of consular work. 
Where separate consular offices exist, they operate under the general 
supervision of the head of the diplomatic mission in the country, while 
receiving instructions in matters of detail from the Consular Division 
in the Department. 


Part of the work of a post is to distribute information about 
Canada. In a few centres this is done by full-time information officers; 
elsewhere it is undertaken by other officers. Where there are no diplomatic 
or consular representatives, the trade commissioners or other Canadian 
Government officials stationed in the country do this work. 


In some cases officers of other departments of the Canadian 
Government -=- commercial, immigration, military, naval, air or others <- 
are attached to the missions. Though responsible to their departmental heads 
in Ottawa, they also work under the general supervision and direction of the 
head of the mission. 


The work of a mission abroad is: 


(a) to conduct negotiations with the government to which 
it is accredited; 


(b) to keep the home government fully informed of political 
and other developments of significance in the country 
in which it is servings 


(c) to watch over Canada’s interests in the country; 
(d) to serve Canadians in the country; 
(e) to make information about Canada available. 


A constant flow of communications keeps the missions and the 
Department in Ottawa in close touch on all such matters. 


Qualifications for the Service 


Those entering the external service of Canada do so on a career 
basis under the merit system. Only Canadian citizens who have resided at 
least 10 years in Canada are eligible for admission. 


The basic qualification for the diplomatic service is a university 
degree, preferably with post-graduate study. Examinations are held annually 
by the Civil Service Commission and consist of two partss a written test 
and an oral examination. The written test for the position of Foreign Service 
Officer, Grade 1, consists of a short-answer paper of the “objective” type, 
designed to discover a candidate’s intelligence and general knowledge, and 
&@ paper consisting of essays on Canadian and international affairs. The oral 
examination is designed to disclose personal suitability and knowledge of 
modern languages. 


As in other government departments, veterans are given preference 
in all appointments. 


The more senior positions of high commissioner and ambassador are 
filled by appointment. Appointees are normally "career men" who have come 
up through the Civil Service, but in some cases distinguished citizens are 
appointed directly from private life. Since shortly after the Second World War, 
women have been admitted to the Canadian diplomatic service on the same basis 
as men. 


As Canada's interests multiply in the international field, the work 
of the Department continues to grow. To meet these increased responsibilities, 
the Department had, in Ottawa and abroad, in December 1965, a total of 555 
officers and 1270 clerical and stenographic personnel. In addition, missions 
abroad employed a total of 819 locally-engaged employees. 


Administrative Staff 


Appointments to the rotational administrative staff of the 
Department are made through the Civil Service Commission on the basis of 
results obtained in competitive examinations conducted periodically by 
the Commission. Members of the rotational staff are appointed initially 
to positions in Ottawa; after a period of satisfactory service and training, 
they are normally chosen for a foreign posting. All are accepted in the 
Department on the understanding that they are prepared to serve in Ottawa 
or at any post abroad as required. A tour of duty at a foreign post varies 
from two to three and one-half years, depending on the climate and living 
conditions at the post concerned. 
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THE DEPARTMENT .OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Historical Background 


From Confederation until 1914, Canada's position in the 
British Empire was essentially that of a self-governing. colony, whose 
external relations were directed and controlled by the Imperial Govern- 
ment in Great Britain through the Colonial Office and through the 
Governor General. By 1914, however, Canada and the other dominions had 
acquired considerable de facto power in the field of external relations. 
Partly because of its increasing importance,in world affairs and partly 
out of a growing desire for autonomous status which had been fostered 
particularly during the First World War, Canada therefore sought, within 
the existing constitutional framework of the Empire, a fuller control over 
its own external relations -- a process which culminated in the Imperial 
Conference in 1926. 


Canada's first efforts concerning its own external relations, 
in the early 1900's, merely took the form of creating improved administra- 
tive machinery at homes. The first suggestion that a separate department 
of external affairs be established, on the precedent of the government 
structure in Australia, came from Sir Joseph Pope, then Under-Secretary 
of; State,,-in) 1907, 


In May 1909, under the Laurier Government which introduced 
the bill, Parliament authorized the establishment of a-"Department. of 
External Affairs". The title indicated that it was to deal with Canada's 
relations with other governments within the British Empire as well as with 
foreign powerss The act creating the Department placed it under the 
Secretary of State, with an Under-Secretary of State for External-Affairs 
to rank as the permanent deputy head of the Department. The establishment 
of the Department brought no constitutional change, 


In 1912, an amending act was passed placing, the Department 
directly under the Prime Minister, instead of. the Secretary of State, 


and from April 1 of that year the Prime Minister held: the additional sortfolio 


of Secretary of State for External Affairs.» The appointment of a 
separate minister for the Department was considered from time to time, 
but no action was taken until March 1946, whena bill was introduced to 
repeal the section of the act of 1912 which provided that the Prime 
Minister was to be the Secretary of State for External Affairs. The 
bill was passed on April 2 and five months later, on September 4, 1946, 
the announcement was made of the appointment of Mr. Louis St. Laurent as 
the first separate Secretary of State for External Affairs. 


Early Years 


The Department began with a modest staff consisting of the 
Under-Secretary (Sir Joseph Pope), two chief clerks and four clerks. 
In 1912 an Assistant Under-Secretary was added, and in 1913 a Legal. 
Adviser. 


The gradual recognition of Canadian autonomy in international 
affairs and the growth of Canadian responsibilities abroad made ‘expansion 
inevitable. After 1920, it became increasingly apparent that Canada's 
interests could no longer be conveniently handled by the British diplomatic 
and consular authorities. The new Department began to develop into an 
agency for the direct administration of Canada's external affairs. 


In 1921, the Office of the High Commissioner in London was placed 
under the control of the Department. In 1925, a Canadian Advisory Officer 
(subsequently called Permanent Representative) was appointed in Geneva to 
represent Canada at various conferences and League Assemblies and to keep 
the Canadian Government informed of the activities of the League of Nations 
and of the International Labour Office. 


An advance of the first importance in the Department's develop- 
ment came as the result of an agreement reached at the Imperial Conference 
in 1926, by which the Governor General ceased to represent the Government 
of the United Kingdom and became solely the personal representative of — 
the Sovereign. This brought about two changes: (1) as the United Kingdom 
Government was now without a representative in Canada, it appointed, in — 
1928, a High Commissioner to represent it at Ottawa: (2) after July 1, 
1927, correspondence from the Dominions Office in London and from foreign 
governments was addressed to the Secretary of State for External Affairs 
instead of- to the Governor General. : ; 


Representation Abroad 


Before the establishment of the Department, a High Commissioner 
had been appointed to represent Canada in London (from 1880) and an 
Agent General in France (from 1882), neither of whom had diplomatic » 
statuse In addition, Canada was represented abroad in the closing years 
of the nineteenth century by trade commissioners and immigration officials. 
They were appointees of individual departments of the Canadian Government 
and did not enjoy diplomatic status. Negotiations with foreign countries 
were conducted through the British Foreign Office and dealings with other 
parts of the Empire through the Colonial Office, with Canadian represen-= . 
tatives frequently included in negotiations. Canadian interests abroad. 
were handled by British diplomatic and consular authorities. All communica- 
tions to other governments were made through the Governor General in 
those early years. He 


Before 1920 Ganada had no independent diplomatic representative 
abroad, although, as early as 1920, it was agreed by the British and 
Commonwealth Governments, and by the United States Government, that a 
Dominion Minister could be appointed to Washington. The appointment was 
-made in 1926, and the first Canadian legation was opened in Washington 

early in 1927. This was followed in 1928 by the appointment of the former 
Commissioner-General in Paris as Minister to France, and, in 1929, by. the 
opening of a legation in Tokyo. At about the same time, the United States, 
France, and Japan opened legations in Ottawa. 


The expansion of the service was thereafter interrupted by. the 
depression of the Thirties. The three years of rapid growth from 1926 
to 1929 were followed by a decade of consolidation. The next step in 
the exchange of diplomatic representatives with other countries was 
taken when Belgium sent a minister to Ottawa in 1937; in January 1939, 
Canada established legations in Belgium and The Netherlands. 


\ 
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With the outbreak of the Second World War, it became imperative 
that Canada have closer and more direct contact with other governments 
of the Commonwealth, with the Allied governments and certain other 
foreign governments (e.ge, in Latin America). The day after Canada's 
separate declaration of war on September 10, 1939, it was announced 
that the Canadian Government would send high commissioners to Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa and Ireland. These Commonwealth governments 
reciprocated. The appointment in 1941 of a High Commissioner to. New- 
foundland recognized ‘the importance of that country to the defence of 
Canadao 


The increasing magnitude of Canada’s war effort and its growing 
international Commitments led to a rapid increase of diplomatic exchanges 
with foreign countries. In 1942, by reciprocal agreement,-Canada appointed 
ministers to the _U.S.S.R. and China. During the war, a single Canadian 
minister was accredited to a number of Allied governments then functioning 
in London’ or Cairo: those of Belgium, The Netherlands, Czechoslovakia, 
Greece, Norway, Poland and Yugoslavia. (Canada also received ministers 
from each of these governments,) After the liberation of France, this 
minister, following a period in Algiers as representative to the French 
Committee, of National Liberation, moved to Paris, with the rank of 
ambassador, Separate missions are now established in the capitals of all 
these countries. 


The establishment of diplomatic relations with Latin America 
was another wartime development, In 1941, Canadian, legations were opened 
in Brazil and the Argentine (the minister to the latter being also accredited 
in 1942 to Chile),.and these countries sent their: first ministers to 
Ottawa. Diplomatic representatives were sent to Mexico and Peru in 1944 
and to Cuba in 1945. The decision to open missions in Latin America was 
based not only on the development of intra-American trade but also on 
the conviction that a closer understanding was necessary to the solution 
of common problems during the war, when several of those countries became 
allies. Canada now has diplomatic relations with all countries in Latin 
America. Also, because of Canada's closer ties with Latin America, a new 


political division devoted to that area was set up in the Department in 
1960. 


Canada's external affairs services continued to expand following 
the ware Embassies were opened in a number of countries and, after 1947, 
high commissioners were accredited to India and Pakistan, and subsequently 
to the other new members of the Commonwealth -- Ceylon, Cyprus, Ghana, 
Jamaica, Malaya, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Tanganyika, Trinidad.’ and Tobago, 
and Uganda. 
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During and after the war, Canada participated in the general 
trend toward the elevation of legations to embassy statuse In 1943, most 
of the large Canadian missions abroad became embassies. Since then, 
certain of the new missions listed above were opened as embassies, while 
others, such as the missions in Italy and Switzerland, were raised to 
the rank of embassies later. 


Membership in the United Nations has increased Canada's 
responsibilities outside its own borders, and Canada has been represented 
on various organs of the United Nations since its formation in San 
Francisco in 1945. After Canada's election, for a term, to the Security 
Council in September 1947, a Permanent Canadian Delegation was established 
in New York in January 1948, and later in the year a small office was 
also opened in Geneva, the European headquarters of the organization. 

In view of the increasing responsibilities which Canada has assumed in 

the organization since that time (e.ge,,Palestine Truce Supervision, Indo- 
Pakistan border observation, United Nations Emergency Force, United Nations 
Operation in the Congo, and other UN undertakings), both these offices, 

now called Permanent Missions, have been expanded. 
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Canada was one of the founding members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization in 1949, and has played an active role in the 
Organization during the many years of its existencee In May 1952, on the 
establishment of a NATO: Permanent Councils a Canadian Permanent Delegation 
was set up in Paris to represent Canada's NATO interests, There is also 
{in Paris a Canadian Permanent Delegation to the Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development. In addition to representing Canada on these 
permanent international bodies and their various committeés, officials of 
the Department of External Affairs have been members of Canadian delegations 
at a large number of international conferences in recent yearse 


Today, Canada conducts its external relations with some 85 
countries through the following channels: 


(a) Embassies ins Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Cameroun, 
Chile, Colombia, Congo (Leopoldville), Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Finland, 
France, The Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, Haiti, Indonesia, 
Iran, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Japan, Lebanon, Mexico, The Netherlands, 
Norway, Peru, Poland, Portugal, South Africa, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
the United Arab Republic, the United States of America, Uruguay, 
Venezuelay Yugoslavia; 


Non-Resident Ambassadors in: Bolivia, Burma, the Central African 
Republic, Chad, Congo (Brazzaville), Dahomey, El Salvador, 

Gabon, Guatemala, Guinea, Honduras, Iceland, Iraq, Ivory Coast, 
Luxembourg, Morocco, Nicaragua, Niger, Panama, Paraguay, Senégal, 
Sudan, Thailand, Togo, Tunisiay Upper Volta 


High Commissioners Offices in: Australia, Britain, Ceylon, 


Ghana, India, Jamaica, Malaya, New Zealand, Nigeria, Pakistan, 
Tanganyika, Trinidad and Tobago; 


Non-Resident High Commissioners in: Cyprus, Sierra Leone, 
Uganda; 


Consulates General ins: Boston, Chicago, Hamburg, Los Angeles, 
Manila, New Orleans, New York, San Francisco, Seattle; 


Consulates in: Detroit, Duesseldorf, Philadelphia, Sao Paulo; 


Honorary Consulate-General in: Reykjavik; 
Military Mission in: Berlin; 


Canadian Permanent Missions to: United Nations (New York and 
Geneva) 3 


Canadian Permanent Delegations to: North Atlantic Council, 
UNESCO, OECD; 


Canadian Commissioners on: International Supervisory Commissions 
for Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam; 


Canadian Mission (Resident in Brussels) to the European Communities: 


EEC, EAEC, ECSC. 


Functions of the Department 


The main functions of the Department of External Affairs are: 


(a) the supervision of relations between Canada and other 
countries and of Canadian participation in international 
organizations; the protection of Canadian interests abroad; 


(b) the collation and weighing of information regarding 
developments likely to affect Canada's international 
relationss;.. 

(c) correspondence with other governments and their representatives 


in Canada; 


(d) the negotiation and conclusion of treaties and other 
international agreements; 


(e) the representation of Canada in foreign capitals and at 
international conferences. 


Departmental Organization in Ottawa (See attached chart) 


The headquarters of the Department in Ottawa is the East Block 
of the Parliament Buildings. 


The staff is headed by an Under-Secretary of State for External 
Affairs with a Deputy and four Assistant Under-Secretaries. These are 
assisted by two groups of officers of various ranks classified by the 
Civil Service Commission as Foreign Service Officers and External Affairs 
Officers. Officers at diplomatic posts are formally designated according 
to their rank, from senior to junior, as ambassadors, ministers, 
counsellors and first, second and third secretaries. Those serving 
at consular posts are called consuls general, consuls and vice-consuls. 


With the rapid expansion of Canadian representation abroad, 
the work of the Department in Ottawa has increased correspondingly. 
It is at present carried on in 23 divisions, organized largely on a 
functional basis, a Liaison Services Section and an Inspection Service. 


~The Deputy and Assistant Under-Secretaries are each responsible for 


supervising the work of a group of divisions. 


There are six geographical divisions: African and Middle Eastern, 
Commonwealth, European, Far Eastern, Latin American and U.S.A. Their 
primary task is to provide the advice on which Canada‘s general political 
relations with other countries are based. In addition, they are consulted 
on the political aspects of matters that are primarily legal, economic, 
consular, etce, and they have a general responsibility for co-ordinating 
the various aspects of Canadian policy with respect to the countries 
and areas under their jurisdiction. 


The United Nations Division deals with matters relating to the 
United Nations and its Specialized Agencies. It is responsible for 
providing advice on matters relating to Canadian participation in and 
policies toward these organizations and for co-ordinating the work of 
other divisions of the Department and other departments of government 
in this connection. 


The Information Division has two main responsibilities: (1) to 
convey to the people of other countries a knowledge and understanding 
of Canada and the Canadian people and (2) to provide information on 
Canada's external policy and on the work of the Department of External 
Affairs. To these ends it produces and distributes a variety of 
publications such as Statements and Speeches, Reference Papers, 
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Reprints, the departmental monthly bulletin External Affairs, the Canadian 
Weekly Bulletin, and occasional booklets and folders to meet specific 
needse Outside Canada, the task of the Division is to co-ordinate 
Canadian information activities and, in most countries, to conduct those 
operations that include dissemination of general and specific information 
about Canada*s economic and cultural interests, as well as its external 
policy. The Division helps journalists and other visitors obtain 
information about Canada. It has specific responsibility for liaison 
with the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) and for the maintenance of certain kinds of cultural contact _ 
with other countries, It is responsible for liaison with the information 
Services of the United Nations in-New York, of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization in Paris and of the Colombo Plan in Colombo. Through. the 
Inter-departmental Committee on Information. Abroad, it maintains contact 
with other government departments concerned with the distribution of 
Canadian information abroad. Within Canada, the Information Division 
makes available current and background information on government policy 
regarding international affairs and on the activities of the Department 
as a whole. It also deals with requests from other government departments, 
educational institutions, business and private organizations and the 
Canadian public at large for information on Canada’s external relations. 


The Economic Division deals with all primarily economic 
questions which have international implications for Canada. They include 
financial, fiscal and trade questions, as well as a number of others which 
fall generally into the field of economic relations. It is, therefore, 
responsible for the work of the Department concerned with treaties, 
agreements and general day-to-day relations concerning commercial, fiscal 
and financial matters as well as problems of transport (shipping and 
aviation),  telecommunications, energy matters (including nuclear energy, 
oil and natural gas), export of strategic materials, -peaceful uses. of 
outer space, foreign loans, Canadian participation in multilateral 
programmes of assistance and exchange and balance-of- payment problems. 
Co-ordination of policy is secured by co-operation with the Departments 
of Finance, Trade and Commerce, National Revenue, Transport, Agriculture, 
Mines and Technical Surveys, Labour, Fisheries, National Health and Welfare, 
the Privy Council, the National Research Council, the National Energy 
Board, the Atomic Energy Control Board, Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited and the Bank of Canadao The Division 
is also responsible for co-ordinating the work of the Department with the 
External Aid Office, a separate agency established in November 1960 to 
administer Ganada's economic and technical assistance programmes abroad. 
Relations with a number of international agencies in the economic field 
are also the responsibility of the Economic Division. 


The Protocol Division deals with all matters of diplomatic 
protocol, precedence, privileges and immunities. It attends to the 
accrediting of Canadian diplomatic and consular representatives abroad 
and to the acceptance of the credentials of similar representatives of 
other.countries.in Canada. It arranges for visits to Canada by distinguished 
foreigners and for the extension to them of government hospitality. It 
deals with foreign honours and awardse 


The Legal Division works, under the direction of the Departmental 
Legal Adviser, who is at present the Deputy Under-Secretary of State for 
External Affairs. Its principal function is to ensure that international 
affairs, so far as Canada is concerned, are conducted in accordance with 
approved legal principles and practices. Accordingly, it furnishes the 
Department with advice on public and private international law, constitutional 
law and comparative lawe In addition,the Division follows closely the | 
work of the Sixth (Legal) Committee of the United Nations General Assembly 
and of the International Law Commission. Continuing liaison is maintained 
with the Department of Justice, the Office of the Judge Advocate General 

and other law establishments of. the Government on many questions. Besides 


re 


its general section, the Division comprises a Treaty Section, which assists 
in the p-eparation and interpretation of international agreements and 

is responsible for. the maintenance of treaty records, the registration 

of treaties with the United Nations, their publication in the Canada 

Treaty Series and their tabling in Parliament. 


The direct relation between foreign policy and defence policy 
necessitates close liaison between the Department of External Affairs 
and other departments of government, particularly the Department of 
National Defence. The Defence Liaison Divisions are responsible for 
these aspécts of the Department's work. They are primarily concerned with 
the work of the Department arising from Canada's membership in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and from the Canadian’ participation with the United States 
in the defence of the Canada-United States region of NATO. They are also 
responsible for co-operation with the appropriate government departments 
and agencies concerning the Canadian military contribution to United 
Nations, peace-keeping operations like UNEF and ONUC, Canadian technical 
military assistance to Commonwealth and newly-independent countries, 
emergency planning, and for co-operation with the Department of National 
Defence in arranging naval visits, tours of the National Defence College 
and diplomatic clearances for military aircraft. 


The co-ordination of Canadian foreign and defence policies in 
connection with Canadian membership in NATO and participation in North 
American defence is dealt with by various committees on which the Depart- 
ment is represented. The Secretary of State for External Affairs is a 
member of the Cabinet Defence Committee, the meetings of which the Under- 
Secretary also normally attends. From time to time the Under-Secretary 
attends the meetings of the Chiefs of Staff Committees; he is also a member 
of senior. interdepartmental bodies that examine and advise on various 
aspects of defence questions. The Department provides the Chairman of 
the Joint Intelligence Committee, and is represented on the Joint Intelligence 
Staff, the Joint Planning Committee and the Joint Planning Staff. The 
Defence Liaison Divisions are responsible for co-ordinating departmental 
views and for preparing papers for the departmental representative on 
these interdepartmental bodies. 


It is the duty of Defence Liaison officers to co-ordinate the 
preparation of instructions for the Canadian Permanent Delegation to the 
North Atlantic Council and briefs for the ministerial meetings of the 
NATO Council, which take place twice a year, for the meetings of. the 
Canada-United States Committee on Joint Defence, which also meets at 
the ministerial level alternately in Canada and the United States, and 
for the meetings of the Permanent Joint Board on Defence, which meets 
three or four times a year. 


The Disarmament Division assists the Adviser to the Canadian 
Government on Disarmament in dealing with various aspects of the question 
of disarmament, negotiations concerning the discontinuance of nuclear- 
weapons tests, and related problems. It is responsible, through the 
Disarmament Adviser, and in consultation with other divisions of the 
Department and other departments of government, for initiating recommenda- 
tions with respect to Canadian policy on these subjects, Canadian 
participation in international negotiations, and discussions on disarmament 
at the United Nations. 


The Gonsular Division is responsible for the conduct of all 
consular matters. Its duties include safeguarding the rights and interests 
of Canadian citizens and companies abroad; making arrangements for the 
protection and evacuation of Canadians resident abroad in times of 
emergency or war; representing Canadian citizens in matters of estates 
abroad; assisting in finding missing persons; helping Canadian citizens 
abroad who are temporarily destitute, including the granting of financial 
aid on a recoverable basis; assisting Canadian seamen in distress; 
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procuring and authenticating legal documents and providing advice and 
assistance on citizenship questions. The Consular Division is alse 
responsible for the negotiation of agreements with foreign countries 
permitting citizens of Canada to enter these countries for certain 
specified periods of time without the necessity of obtaining visase 
Agreements have already been concluded under which Canadians. may 
temporarily enter 16 countries without visas. 


The. Passport Office, which operates as a division of the 
Department, i: is responsible for issuing passports and certificates of 
identity to residents of Canada wishing to travel abroad. During the 
calendar year 1962 some 155.363 passports. and 2,807 certificates of 
identity were issued. The fees received by the Passport Office during 
the year amounted to $826,940.07. 


The Personnel Division is responsible for the training and 
posting of personnel, both among the various divisions in Ottawa and to 
the missions abroad. Its responsibilities include all matters affecting 
disposition, training, promotion and the general. administration of 
personnel affairs. The Personnel Division arranges the representation 
of the Department on examining boards set up by the Civil Service 
Commission for the recruitment of staff for the Department; interviews 
candidates for positions in the Department; maintains personnel records 
and is concerned with a veriety of matters relating to the welfare of 


members of the Department. 


The administrative work of the Department is done by the Finance, 
Supplies and Properties, Administrative Services and Registry Divisions. 


Chief among the responsibilities of the Finance Division ar 
the preparation of the main and supplementary ostinnESs For Eatephal’. 
Affairs, general financial control over departmental expenditures, the 
financing of missions and auditing of mission accounts, the handling of 
travel and removal claims, payments to international organizations, and 
administrative arrangements for Canadian participation at international 
conferences» 


The Supplies and Properties Division arranges for the 
purchase of sites and premises for departmental use at posts abroad as 
well as the planning and development of construction projects. The 
Division also has the responsibility for the leasing of office accommodation, 
official residences for heads of post and accommodation for staff in certain 
cases. The maintenance and upkeep of all government-owned or leased 
properties controlled by the Department at posts abroad form a part of 
this Division's activities. It is also responsible for the purchase of 
furniture, furnishings and equipment for chanceries, official residences 
and departmentally-controlled staff quarters, together with the carrying 
out of major schemes of interior decoration related to such properties. 
All official vehicles for the Department's use abroad are purchased 
through the Supplies and Properties Division. It is also responsible — 
for subsequent servicing, maintenance, replacement and insurance on these 
vehicles. The ordering, packing and shipping of all stationery, office 
supplies and equipment, to include personal removal cases in and out of 
Ottawa, are handled by this Division. 


The work of the Administrative Services Division includes the 
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printing and reproduction of documents, co-ordination of services relating 
to posting of personnel abroad, and the preparation and administration 
of departmental regulations. 


The Registry Division is responsible for the custody of the 
official records of the Department. 
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-The Historical Division is responsible for the archival 
activities of the Department, for historical work in the field of 
foreign affairs and, on eccasion, for the preparation of background 
material on international issues. Library services at home and abroad 
fall within the jurisdiction of the Historical Division, which also 
operates a press-clipping service. 


The Communications Division is responsible for the despatch 
and receipt of communications by telegram, teletype, mail and diplomatic 
courier between Ottawa and posts abroad. 


The main responsibility of the Liaison Services Section is to 
provide a channel of communication between the Department of External 
Affairs and the press, various governmental organizations such as the 
International Service of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and the 
National Defence College, and certain other government offices such as 
the Office of the Prime Minister, the Office of the Governor General, 
etc. The Section undertakes, on an ad hoc basis, a number of functions 
in the area of departmental co-ordination. It also keeps Canadian 
diplomatic missions abroad regularly informed of important international 
developments and trends in, as well as government announcements of, 
Canadian foreign policy outside their immediate field of responsibility. 


Although the departmental Press Office no longer exists as a 
separate entity, its functions continue to be performed by the Liaison 
Services Section. Press releases, and press relations generally, as well 
as the handling of news-wire services within the Department itself, thus 
come within its purviewo 


The Inspection Service was formed for the purpose of arranging 
for the periodic visits of liaison teams to posts abroad so that the work 
and performance of each post might be reviewed in relation to the requirements 
of the Department. The Inspection Service is responsible also for making 
recommendations for more efficient and economical operation of the Depart- 
ment as a result of the liaison visits. 


Posts Abroad 


Canada's diplomatic missions and consular offices abroad form 
an integral part of the Department. Heads of diplomatic and consular 
posts report to the Secretary of State for External Affairs and receive 
their instructions from him. 


The diplomatic staff of an embassy consists of the ambassador, 
assisted by one or more foreign service officers, who are also assigned 
consular duties to the extent required by the volume of consular worke 
Where separate consular offices exist, they operate under the general 
supervision of the head of the diplomatic mission in the country, while 
receiving instructions in matters of detail from the Consular Division 
in the Department. 


Part of the work of a post is to distribute information 
about Canada. In a few centres this is done by full-time information 
officers; elsewhere it is undertaken by other officers. Where there are 
no diplomatic or consular representatives, the trade commissioners or 
other Canadian Government officials stationed in the country do this 
work. 


In some cases officers of other departments of the Canadian 
Government -= commercial, immigration, military, naval, air or others -- 
are attached to the missions. Though responsible to their departmental 
heads in Ottawa, they also work under the general supervision and 
direction of the head of the missione 


a oe 
The work of a mission abroad is: 


(a) to conduct negotiations with the government 
to which it is accredited; 


(b) to keep the home government fully informed 
of political and other developments of 
significance in the .country in which it is 
serving; 


(c) to watch over Canada's interests in the country; 
(d) to serve Canadians in the country; 
(e) to make information about Canada available. 


A constant flow of despatches keeps the missions and the 
Department in Ottawa in close touch on all such matters. 


Qualifications for the Service 


Those entering the external service of Canada do so on a 
career basis under the merit system. Only Canadian citizens whohave 
resided at least 10 years in Canada are eligible for admission. 


The basic qualification for the diplomatic service is a 
university degree, preferably with post-graduate studye Examinations 
are held annually by the Civil Service Commission and consist of two 
parts: a written test and an oral examination. The written test for 
the position of Foreign Service Officer, Grade l, consists of a short= 
answer paper of the "objective" type, designed to discover a candidate's 
intelligence and general knowledge, and a paper consisting of essays on 
Canadian and international affairs. The oral examination is designed 
to disclose personal suitability and knowledge of modern languages. 


As in other government departments, veterans are given preference 
in all appointments. 


The more senior positions of high commissioner and ambassador 
are filled by appointment. Appointees are normally “career men” who have 
come up through the Civil Service, but in some cases distinguished 
citizens are appointed directly from private life. 


Since shortly after the Second World War, women have been 
admitted to the Canadian diplomatic service on the same basis as mene 
As of August l, 1961, there were3l women officers in the Department. 


As Canada’s interests multiply in the international field, 
the work of the Department continues to grow. To meet these increased 
responsibilities, the Department had, in Ottawa and abroad, in October 
1962, a total of 437 officers and 1078 clerical and sténographic . 
personnel, In addition, missions abroad employed a total of 703 
locally-engaged employees. 


Administrative Staff 


Appointments of clerks and stenographers to the rotational 
administrative staff of the Department are made through the Civil Service 
Commission on the basis of results obtained in competitive examinations 
conducted periodically by the Commission. Members of the rotational staff 
are appointed initially to positions in Ottawa; after a period of satisfactory 
service. and training, they normally become available for a foreign posting. 
All are accepted in the Department on the understanding that they are 
prepared to serve in Ottawa or at any post abroad as required. A tour of 
duty at a foreign post varies from two to three and one-half years, depending 
on the climate and living conditions at the post concerned. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Historical Background 


From Confederation until 1914, Canada's position in 
the British Empire was essentially that of a self-governing 
dominion, whose external relations were directed and controlled 
by the Imperial Government in Great Britain through the Colonial 
Office and through the Governor-General, By 1914, however, 
Canada and the other dominions had acquired considerable de facto 
powers in the field of external relations, Partly because of 
its increasing importance in world affairs and partly out or a 
growing desire for autonomous status which had been fostered 
particularly during the First World War, Canada therefore sought, 
within the existing constitutional framework of the Empire, a 
fuller control over its own external relations -~ a process 
which culminated in the Imperial Conference in 1926, 


Canadats first efforts concerning its own external 
relations, in the early 1900's, merely took the form of creating 
improved administrative machinery at home, The first Suggestion 
that a separate department of external affairs be established, 
on the precedent of the government structure in Australia, came 
from Sir Joseph Pope, then Under-Secretary of State, in 1907, 

In a memorandum to a Royal Commission on the Civil Service, he 
recommended a more efficient method of dealing with the external 
affairs of Canada. 


In May 1909, under the Laurier Government which introduced 
the bill, Parliament authorized the establishment of a "Department 
of External Affairs", The title indicated that it was to deal 
with Canada's relations with other governments within the British 
Empire as well as with foreign powers, The act creating the 
Department placed it under the Secretary of State, with an Under- 
Secretary of State for External Affairs to rank as the permanent 
deputy head of the Department. The establishment of the Department 
brought no constitutional change, 


In 1912, an amending act was passed placing the Department 
directly under the Prime Minister, instead of the Secretary of 
State, and from April 1 of that year the Prime Minister held the 
additional portfolio of Secretary of State for External Affairs. 

The appointment of a separate minister for the Department was 
considered from time to time, but no action was taken until March 
1946, when a bill was introduced to repeal the section of the act 

of 1912 which provided that the Prime Minister was to be the 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, The bill was passed on 
April 2 and five months later, on September 4, 1946, the announcement 
was made of the appointment of the first separate Secretary of State 
for External Affairs. 


Harly Years 


The Department began with a modest staff consisting of 
the Under-Secretary (Sir Joseph Pope), two chief clerks and 
four clerks. In 1912 an Assistant Under-Secretary was added, 
and in 1913 a Legal Adviser. WT 4@ YSANGIE IH? 
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The gradual recognition of Canadian autonomytin) inter- 
national affairs and the growth of Canadian responsibilities 
abroad made expansion inevitable. After 1920, itubecame Mill 
increasingly apparent that Canada's interests could no longer 
be conveniently handled by the British diplomatic and consular 
aubnori tres.) 1 le «ney Dapaisieng Ayes) to develop into an agency 
for the direct administration of Ce 


snadats external affairs. 


Tn L9el, the, Ot eicesor the High Commissioner in London 
was placed under the control of the Department, In LOZ Sr a 
Canadian Advisory Officer (subsequently called Permanent 
Representative) was appointed in Geneva to represent Canada at 
various conferences and League Assemblies and to keep the Canadian 
Covernment informed of the activities of the League of Nations 
and of the International Labour Office, 


A further advance in the Departmentts development came 
as the result of an agreement reached at the Imperial Conference 
in 1926, by which the Governor-General ceased to represent the 
Covernment of the United Kingdom and became solely the personal 
representative of the Sovereign. This brought about two changes: 
(1) as. the United Kinedom Covernnent was now without a representa- 
tive in Canada, it appointed, in 1928, a High Commissioner to 
represent it at Ottawa; (2) after July 1, 1927, correspondence 
from the Dominions Office in London and from foreign governments 
was addressed to the Secretary of State for External Affairs 
instead of to the Governor-General. 


Revresentation Abroad 


Before the establishment of the Department, a High 
Commissioner had been appointed to represent Canada in London 
(from 1880) and an Agent General in france (Prom°1882) \ “néiones 
of whom had Giplomatic status. In addition, Canada was represented 
abroad in the closing years of the nineteenth century by trade 
commissioners and immigration officials. They were appointees of 
individual departments of the Canadian Government and did not enjoy 
diplomatic status, Negotiations with foreign countries were 
conducted through the British Foreign Office and dealings with 
other parts of the Empire through the Colonial Office, with 
Canadian representatives frequently included in negotiations. 
Canadian interests abroad were handled by British diplomatic and 
consular authorities, All communications to other governments were 
made through the Governor-General in those early years. 


Before 1920 Canada had no independent diplomatic representa-= 
tive abroad, although, as early as 1920, it was agreed by the 
British and Commonwealth Governments, and by the United States 
Government, that a Dominion Minister could be appointed to Washington. 
The appointment was made in 1926, and the first Canadian legation 
was opened in Washington early in 1927, This was followed in 1928 
by the appointment of the former Commissioner-General in Paris as 
Minister to France, and, in 1929, by the opening of a legation co 
Tokyo, At about the same time, the United States, France, and Japan 
opened legations in Ottawa. 


The expansion of the service was thereafter interrupted by 
the depression of the Thirties. The three years of rapid erowth 
from 1926 to 1929 were followed by a decade of consolidation. ‘The 
next step in the exchange of diplomatic representatives with other 
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countries was taken when Belgium sent a minister to Ottawa in 
1937; in January 1939, Canada appointed a minister to Belgium 
and The Netherlands, 


With the outbreak of the Second World War, it became 
imperative that Canada have closer and more direct contact with 
other governments of the Commonwealth, with the Allied govern 
ments and with certain other foreign governments COskeg Tn 
Latin America). The day after Canada's separate declaration of 
war on September 10, 1959, it was announced that the Canadian 
Government would send high commissioners to Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa and Ireland. These Commonwealth governments 
reciprocated. The appointment in 1941 of a High Commissioner to 
Newfoundland recognized the importance of that country to the 
defence of Canada, 


The increasing magnitude of Canadats war effort and its 
growing international commitments led to a rapid increase of 
diplomatic exchanges with foreign countries, In 1942, by 
reciprocal agreement, Canada appointed ministers to the U.S.S,R. 
and China, During the war, a single Canadian minister was 
accredited to a number of Allied governments then functioning in 
London or Cairo, Belgium, The Netherlands, Czechoslovakia, Greece, 
Norway, Poland and Yugosiavia, Canada also received ministers 
from each of these governments, After the liberation of France, 
this minister, following a period in Algiers as representative to 
the French of National Liberation Committee, moved to Paris, with 
the rank of ambassador, Separate missions are now established in 
the capitals of all these countries. 


The establishment of diplomatic relations with Latin 
America was another wartime development. In 1941, Canadian legations 
were opened in Brazil and the Argentine (the latter minister being 
also accredited to Chile), and these countries sent their first 
ministers to Ottawa, Diplomatic representatives were sent to Chile 
in 1942, to Mexico and Peru in 1944 and to Cuba in 1945. The 
decision to open missions in Latin America was based not only on 
the development of intra~American trade but also on the conviction 
that a closer understanding was necessary to the solution of common 
problems during the war, when several of those countries became 
allies, Canada now has diplomatic relations with all countries in 
Latin America except Guatemala and El Salvador, Also, because of 
Canada's closer ties with Latin America, a new political division 
devoted to that area was set up in the Department in 1960. 


Canada's external affairs services continued to expand 
following the war, Embassies were opened in a number of countries 
and, after 1947, high commissioners were accredited to India and 
Pakistan, and subsequently to the other new members of the 
Commonwealth ~~ Ceylon, Ghana, Malaya, Nigeria and Sierra Leone, 


During and after the war, Canada participated in the general 
trend toward the elevation of legations to embassy status. In 1943, 
most of the large Canadian missions abroad became embassies, Since 
then, certain of the new missions listed above were opened as 
embassies, while others, such as the missions in Italy and 
Switzerland, were raised to the rank of embassies later. 


Membership in the United Nations has increased Canada's 
responsibilities outside its own borders, and Canada has been 
represented on various organs of the United Nations since its forma- 
tion in San Francisco in 1945, After Canada‘ts election, for a tern, 
to the Security Council in September 1947, a Permanent Canadian 
Delegation was established in New York in January 1948, and later 


in the year a small office was also opened in Geneva, the 
European headquarters of the organization, In view of the 
increasing responsibilities which Canada has assumed in the 
organization since that time (eB. Palestine Truce Supervision, 
Indo#wPakistan border observation, United Nations Emergency Force 
United Nations Operation in the Congo, and other UN undertakings}, 
vpoth these offices, now called Permanent Missions, have been 
expanded significantly. 


Canada was one of the founding members of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization in 1949 and has played an active 
role in the Organization during the many years of its existence. 
A Canadian Permanent Delegation was first get up in Paris on the 
establishment of a Permanent Council of NATO in May 1952, It 
represents Canadian interests in the NATO Council and in the 
Organization for European Economic Co-operation, which, it is 
expected, will shortly be succeeded by the Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Development. In addition to representa= 
tion on these permanent international bodies and their various 
committees, officials of the Department have been members of 
Canadian delegations at a large number of international 
conferences in recent yearse 


The external service of Canada consists today of the 
Department of External Affairs in Ottawa and the following 
establishments abroad: 


(a) Embassies in; Argentina, Austria, Belgium, 

Tazil, burma, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Finland, 
France, The Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, 
Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, 
Treland, Israel, Italy, Japan, Lebanon, Luxembourg, 
Mexico, The Netherlands, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, 
Peru, Poland, Portugal, South Africa, Spain, Sweden, 
Gwitzerland, Turkey, Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, United Arab Republic, United States of 
America, Uruguay, Venezuela, Yugoslavia} 


Legation in: Czechoslovakia; 


Hieh Commissioners' Offices in: Australia, Ceylon, 
Cyprus, Ghana, India, Malaya, New Zealand, Nigeria, 
Pakistan, Sierra Leone, United Kingdom; 


Commissioner's Office. int Federation of The West 
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Consulates General in: Boston Chicago, Hamburg, 
Teopoldville, Los Angeles, Manila, New Orleans, 


New York, San Francisco, Seattle; 
Consulates ins; Detroit, Sao Paulo, Philadelphia; 
Honorary Consulate-General in: Reykjavik; 


Honorary ViceeConsulate in: Portland (Maine); 


Military Mission ins Berlin; 


Canadian Permanent, Missions to: United Nations 


(New York and Geneva) § 


Canadian Permanent Delegations to: North Atlantic 
[, UNESCO, OCD; 
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(1) Canadian Commissioners. on: International 


Supervisory Commissions for Cambodia, Laos and 


Vietnam; 


(m) Canadian Mission to the European Communities: 
EEC, EARC, ECSO, 


Functions of the Department 


The main functions of the Department of External Affairs 
are: 


(a) the supervision of relations between Canada and 
other countries and of Canadian participation in 
international organizations; .the protection of 
Canadian interest abroad; 


(b) the collation and weighing of information regarding 
developments likely to affect Canadats inter- 
national relations; 


(ce) correspondence with other governments and their 
representatives in Canadas 


(d) the negotiation and conclusion of treaties and 
other international agreements; 


(e) the representation of Canada in foreign capitals 
and at international conferences, 


Departmental Organization in Ottawa (See attached chart) 


The headquarters of the Department in Ottawa is the East 
Block. of the Parliament Buildings. 


The staff is headed by an Under-Secretary of State for 
External Affairs with a Deputy and four Assistant Under-Secretaries, 
These are assisted by two groups of officers of various ranks 
Classified by the Civil Service Commission as Foreign Service 
Officers and External Affairs Officers, Officers at diplomatic 
posts are formally designated. according to their rank, from senior 
to junior, as ambassadors, ministers, counsellors and first, second 
and third secretaries, Those serving at consular posts are called 
consuls general, consuls and vice-consuls, 


With the rapid expansion of Canadian representation abroad, 
the work of the Department in Ottawa has increased correspondingly. 
It is at present carried on in 21 divisions, organized largely on 
a functional basis, a Liaison Services Section and an Inspection 
Service. The Deputy and Assistant Under-Secretaries are each 
responsible for supervising the work of a group of divisions, 


There are six geographical divisions: .. African and Middle 
Bastern, Commonwealth, European, Far Eastern, Latin American and 
U.S.A. Their primary task is to provide the advice on which 
Canada*ts general political relations with other countries are based, 
In addition, they are consulted on the political aspects of matters 
that are primarily legal, economic, consular, etc., and they have 
a general responsibility for co-ordinating the various aspects of 
Canadian policy with respect to the countries and areas under their 
jurisdiction, 


The United Nations Division deals with matters relating to 
the United Nations and its, Specialized Agencies, It is responsible 
for providing advice on matters relating to Canadian participation 
in and policies toward these organizations and for co-ordinating the 
work of other divisions of the Department and other departments of 
government in this connection, 


The Information Division has two main responsibilities: 
(1) to convey to the people of other countries a knowledge and 
understanding of Canada and the Canadian people and (2) to 
provide information on Canada’s external policy and on the work 
of the Department of External Affairs, To these ends it produces 
and distributes a variety of publications such as Statements and 


Speeches, Reference Papers, Re rints, the departmental monthly 
bulletin External Reis the Canadian Weekly Bulletin, and 
occasional booklets ana tolders to meet specific needs, Outside 
Canada, the task of the Division is to co-ordinate Canadian 
information activities and, in most countries, to conduct those 
operations that include dissemination of general and specific 
information about Canada*s economic and cultural interests, as 
well as its external policy, The Division helps journalists and 
other visitors obtain information about Canada, It has specific 
responsibility for liaison with the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) and for the 
maintenance of certain kinds of cultural contact with other 
countries, It is responsible for liaison with the Information 
Services of the United Nations in New York, of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization in Paris and of the Colombo Plan in Colombo. 
Through the Inter=departmental Commottee on Information Abroad, 
it maintains contact with other government departments concerned 
with the distribution of Canadian information abroad, Within 
Canada, the Information Division makes available current and 
background information on government policy regarding international 
affairs and on the activities of the Department as a whole, It 
also deals with requests from other government departments, 
educational institutions, business and private organizations and 
the Canadian public at large for information on Canada’s external 


relations, 


The Economic Division deals with all financial, commercial 
and general economic questions possessing international implica- 
tions for Canada, It is, therefore, responsible for the work of 
the Department in connection with commercial and financial treaties 
and agreementssy Canadian participation in multilateral programmes 
of assistances foreign loanss international civil aviation; tele- 
communications; shipping; and exchange and balance+of-—payments 
problems, Coordination of policy is secured by co-operation with 
the Departments of Finance, Trade and Commerce, National Revenue, 
Agriculture and Transport and with the Bank of Canada, The 
Division is also responsible for co-ordinating the work of the 
Department with the External Aid Office, a separate agency 
established in November 1960 to administer Canada*s economic and 
technical assistance programmes abroad, Relations with certain 
international agencies in the economic field are also the 
responsibility of the Economie Division, 


The Protocol Division deals with all matters of diplomatic 
protocol, precedence, privileges and immunities, It attends to 
the accrediting of Canadian diplomatic and consular representatives 
abroad and to the acceptance of the credentials of similar representa- 
tives of other countries in Canada. It arranges for visits to 
Canada by distinguished foreigners and for the extension to them of 
government hospitality, It deals with foreign honours and awards e 


It is the principal function of the Legal Division to ensure 
that international affairs, so far as Canada is concerned, are 
conducted in accordance with approved legal principles and practices. 
Accordingly, it furnishes the Department with advice on public and | 
private international law, constitutional law and comparative law. 

In addition, the Division follows closely the work of the Legal 
Committee of the United Nations General Assembly and of the Inter- 
national Law Commission. Constant liaison is maintained with the 
Department of Justice on many legal questions, such as, for instance, 


the legislative implementation of certain international agree= 
ments in Canada as a federal state, Besides its general section, 
the Division comprises a Treaty Section, which assists in the 
preparation and interpretation of international agreements and 
is responsible for their registration with the United Nations, 


their publication in the Canada Treaty Series and their tabling 
in Parliament, 


The direct relation between foreign policy and defence 
policy necessitates close liaison between the Department of 
External Affairs and other departments of government, particularly 
the Department of National Defence. The Defence Liaison Divisions 
are responsible for these aspects of the Department's work, They 
are primarily concerned with the work of the Department arising 
from Canada's membership in the North Atlantic Treaty and from 
the Canadian participation with the United States in the defence 
of the Canada-United States region of NATO, They are also 
responsible for co-operation with the appropriate government 
departments and agencies concerning the Canadian military con-= 
tribution to United Nations, peace-keeping operations like UNEF 
and ONUC, Canadian technical military assistance to Commonwealth 
and newly-independent countries, emergency planning, and for co-# 
operation with the Department of National Defence in arranging 
naval visits, tours of the National Defence College and diplomatic 
clearances for military aircraft, 


The co-ordination of Canadian foreign and defence policies 
in connection with Canadian membership in NATO and participation 
in North American defence is dealt with by various committees on 
which the Department 13 represented, The Secretary of State for 
External Affairs is a member of the Cabinet Defence Committee, 
the meetings of which the Under-Secretary also normally attends, 
From time to time the Under-Secretary attends the meetings of the 
Chiefs of Staff Committee; he is also a member of senior inter- 
departmental bodies that examine and advise on various aspects of 
defence questions, The Department provides the Chairman of the 
Joint Intelligence Committee, and is represented on the Joint 
Intelligence Staff, the Joint Planning Committee and the Joint 
Planning Staff. The Defence Liaison Divisions are responsible 
for co-ordinating departmental views and for preparing papers for 
the departmental representative on these interdepartmental bodies, 


ft is the duty of Defence Liaison officers to co-ordinate 
the preparation of instructions for the Canadian Permanent Delega-~ 
tion to the North Atlantic Council and briefs for the ministerial 
meetings of the NATO Council, which take place twice a year, for 
the meetings of the Canada-United States Committee on Joint Defence, 
which also meets at the ministerial level alternately in Canada 
and the United States, and for the meetings of the Permanent Joint 
Board on Defence, which meets three or four times a year, 


The Disarmament Division assists the Adviser to the 
Canadian Government on Disarmament in dealing with various aspects 
of the question of disarmament, negotiations concerning the dis- 
continuance of nuclear weapons tests, and related problems, It is 
responsible, through the Disarmament Adviser, and in consultation 
with other divisions of the Department and other departments of 
government, for initiating recommendations with respect to Canadian 
policy on these subjects, Canadian participation in international 
negotiations, and discussions on disarmament at the United Nations, 


The Consular Division is responsible for the conduct of 
all consular matters, Its duties include Safeguarding the rights 
and interests of Canadian citizens and companies abroad; making 
arrangements for the protection and evacuation of Canadians resident 
abroad in times of emergency or war; representing Canadian citizens 


in matters of estates abroads assisting in finding missing 
persons; helping Canadian citizens abroad who are temporarily 
destitute, including the granting of financial aid ona 
recoverable basis; assisting Canadian seamen in distress; 
procuring and authenticating legal documents and providing 
advice and assistance on citizenship questions, The Consular 
Division is also responsible for the negotiation of agreements 
with foreign countries permitting citizens of Canada to enter 
these countries for certain specified periods of time without 
the necessity of obtaining visas. Agreements have already been 
concluded under which Canadians may temporarily enter 16 countries 


without visas. 


The Passport Office, which is under the administration 
of the Consular Division, is responsible for issuing passports 
and certificates of identity to residents of Canada wishing to 
travel abroad, During the calendar year 1960, some 154,637 
passports and 6,004 certificates of identity were issued. The 
fees received by the Passport Office during the year amounted 


to $730,605¢3l. 


The Personnel Division is responsible for the training 
and posting of personnel, both among the various divisions in 
Ottawa and to the missions abroad, Its responsibilities include 
all matters affecting disposition, training, promotion and the 
general administration of personnel affairs, The Personnel 
Division arranges the representation of the Department on examining 
boards set up by the Civil Service Commission for the recruitment 
of staff for the Department; interviews candidates for positions 
in the Department; maintains personnel records and is concerned 
with a variety of matters relating to the welfare of members of the 


Department, 


The administrative work of the Department is handled by 
three divisions -- Finance, Supplies and Properties, and Administra~ 
tive Services, Chief among the responsibilities of the Finance 
Division are the preparation of the main and supplementary estimates 
for External Affairs, administrative work in connection with 
Canadats part in the setting up of international conferences and 
the supervision of monthly financial accounts from the posts abroad 
and departmental expenditures, 


The Supplies and Properties Division arranges for the 
purchase of sites and premises for departmental use at posts abroad 
as well as the planning and development of construction projects, 

The Division also has the responsibility for the leasing of office 
accommodation, official residences for heads of post and accommoda~ 
tion for staff in certain cases, The maintenance and upkeep of 

all government-owned or leased properties controlled by the 
Department at posts abroad from a part of this Division's activities, 
It is also responsible for the purchase of furniture, furnishings 

and equipment for chanéeries, official residences and departmentally= 
controlled staff quarters, together with the carrying out of major 
schemes of interior decoration related to such properties, All 
official vehicles for the Department*s use abroad are purchased 
through the Supplies and Properties Division, It is also responsible 
for subsequent servicing, maintenance, replacement and insurance on 
these vehicles, The ordering, packing and shipping of all stationery, 
office supplies and equipment, to inelude personal removal cases in 
and out of Ottawa, are handled by this Division, : 


The work of the Administrative Services Division includes 
the handling of pay and allowances, leave and attendance, Superannua- 
tion, registry, printing and reproduction of documents, co-ordination 
of services relating to posting of personnel abroad, and the prepara- 
tion of departmental regulations, 


The Historical Division is responsible for the archival 
activities of the Department, for historical work in the field 
of foreign affairs and, on occasion, for the preparation of 
background material on international issues, Library services 
at home and abroad fall within the jurisdiction of the Historical 
Division, which also operates a press-clipping service. 


The Communications Division is responsible for the 
despatch and receipt of communications by telegram, teletype, 
mail and diplomatic courier between Ottawa and posts abroad, 


The main responsibility of the Liaison Services Section 
is to provide a channel of communication between the Department 
of External Affairs and the press, various governmental organiza~ 
tions such as the International Se. ‘ce of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation and the National Defence College, and certain other 
government offices such as the Office of the Prime Minister, the 
Office of the Governor General, etc, The Section undertakes, on 
an ad hoc basis, a number of functions in the area of departmental 
co-ordination, It also keeps Canadian diplomatic missions abroad 
regularly informed of important international developments and 
trends in, as well as government announcements of, Canadian foreign 
policy outside their immediate field of responsibility, 


Although the departmental Press Office no longer exists 
aS a Separate entity, its functions continue to be performed by 
the Liaison Services Section, Press releases, and press relations 
generally, as well as the handling of news-wire services within 
the Department itself, thus come within its purview. 


The Inspection Service was formed for the purpose of 
arranging for the periodic visits of liaison teams to posts abroad 
so that the work and performance of each post might be reviewed 
in relation to the requirements of the Department, The Inspection 
Service is responsible also for making recommendations for more 
efficient and economical operation of the Department as a result 
of the liaison visits and for seeing that such recommendations, 
when approved, are implemented, 


Posts Abroad 


Canada*s diplomatic missions and consular offices abroad 
form an integral part of the Department. Heads of diplomatic and 
consular posts report to the Secretary of State for External Affairs 
and receive their instructions from him, 


The diplomatic staff of an embassy or a legation consists 
of the ambassador or minister, assisted by one or more foreign 
service officers, who are also assigned consular duties to the 
extent required by the volume of consular work, Where separate 
consular offices exist, they operate under the general supervision 
of the head of the diplomatic mission in the country, while receiving 
instructions in matters of detail from the Consular Division in the 
Department, 


Part of the work of a post is to distribute information 
about Canada. Ina few centres this is done by full-time information 
officers; elsewhere it is undertaken by other officers. Where there 
are no diplomatic or consular representatives, the trade commissioners 
or other Canadian Government officials stationed in. the country do 
this work. 


In some cases officers of other departments of the Canadian 
Government -- commercial, immigration, military, naval, air or 
others -—- are attached to the missions, Though responsible to their 
departmental heads in Ottawa, they also work under the general 
Supervision and direction of the head of the mission, 
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The work of a mission abroad is: 


(a) to conduct negotiations with the government 
to which it is accredited; 


(b) to keep the home government fully informed 
of political and other developments of 
Significance in the country in which it is 
serving; 


to watch over Canadats interests in the country; 
to serve Canadians in the country; 
to make information about Canada available, 


A constant flow of despatches keeps the missions and 
the Department in Ottawa in close touch on all such matters, 


Qualifications for the Service 


Those entering the external service of Canada do so on 
a career basis under the merit system. Only British subjects who 
have resided at least 10 years in Canada are eligible for admission, 


The basic qualification for the diplomatic service is a 
university degree, preferably with post-graduate study, HExaminations 
are held annually by the Civil Service Commission and consist of 
three parts: a written test, a rating on the basis of education 
and experience and an oral examination, The written test for the 
position of Third Secretary or Foreign Service Officer, Grade da, 
consists of a short-answer paper of the "objective" type, designed 
to discover a candidate's intelligence and general knowledge, and 
a paper consisting of essays and a précis on Canadian and inter- 
national affairs, The oral examination is designed to disclose 
personal suitability and knowledge of modern languages, 


As in other government departments, veterans are given 
preference in all appointments, 


The more senior positions of high commissioner, minister 
and ambassador are filled by appointment, Appointees are normally 
"career men" who have come up through the Civil Service, but in 
Some cases distinguished citizens are appointed directly from 
private life, 


Since shortly after the Second World War, women have been 
admitted to the Canadian diplomatic service on the same basis as 
men, AS of August 1, 1961, there were 29 women officers in the 


Department. 


AS Canada's interests multiply in the international field, 
the work of the Department continues to grow. To meet these 
increased responsibilities, the Department had, in Ottawa and abroad, 
in June 1961, a total of 428 officers and 1125 clerical and stenographic 
personnel. In addition, missions abroad employed a total of 681 
locally-engaged employees, 556 as office staff and 125 in other 


capacities, 
Administrative Staff 


Appointments of clerks and stenographers to the rotational 
administrative staff of the Department are made through the Civil 
Service Commission on the basis of results obtained in competitive 
examinations conducted periodically by the Commission, Members of 
the rotational staff are appointed initially to positions in Ottawa; 
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after a period of satisfactory service, and training, they 
normally become available for a foreign posting, All are 
accepted in the Department on the understanding that they are 
prepared to serve in Ottawa or at any post abroad as required. 
A tour of duty at a foreign post varies from two to three and 
One-half years, depending on the climate and living conditions 


at the post concerned, 
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THE CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 


1 __The Constitution of Canada 
In 1867 the British North American Act united the British North 
American provinces of Canada, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia in one 
country known as Canada. The new state was originally composed of 
four provinces -- Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 
Manitoba was admitted to the union in 1870, British Columbia in 
1871, and Prince Edward Island in 1873. The Provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta were formed in 1905 out of the old Northwest 
Territories of Canada. In 1949 Newfoundland, a separate Dominion 
that had, since 1934, been under the control of a Commission ap- 
pointed by the British Government, was admitted to the Canadian 
federation. At present, Canada consists of ten provinces and two 
territories. The latter are known as the Yukon Territory and the 
Northwest Territories, and do not form a part of any of the pro- 
vinces. 


The British North America Act of 1867 (30 & 31 Vict., c.3 (U.K.)) 
established a division of legislative and correlative executive 
authority between the Parliament of Canada, on the one hand, and 
the legislatures of the several provinces, on the other. The divi- 
Sion of judicial authority between these entities is such that 
Provincially and federally constituted courts frequently have 
jurisdiction with respect to both federal and provincial laws. 


While the B.N.A. Act, with its amendments, is popularly regarded as 
the Constitution of Canada, it is not, in fact, an exhaustive state- 
ment of the laws and rules by which Canada is governed. The Consti- 
tution of Canada, in the broadest sense, includes, inter alta, other 
British statutes (such as the Statute of Westminster, 1931) and 
Orders-in-Council (notably those admitting various provinces and 
territories into the federation). Included as well are the succes- 
Sion to the Throne, the royal style and titles, the Governor General, 
the Senate, the House of Commons, the creation of courts, the es- 
tablishment of government departments, the franchise and elections, 
as well as statutes of provincial legislatures of a fundamental 
constitutional nature similar to those mentioned above. Other 
written instruments, such as the Royal Proclamation of 1763, the 
letters patent of October 1, 1947, constituting the office of Gover- 
nor General of Canada, the commissions of Governors General, and 
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federal and provincial Orders-in-Council authorized by their re- 
Spective statutes, provide further constitutional material, as do 
the decisions of the courts that interpret the B.N.A. Acts and 
other statutes of a constitutional nature. 


In addition, the Constitution of Canada includes substantial sec- 
tions of the common law, unwritten constitutional usages and con- 
ventions and principles of representative and responsible govern- 
ment, The preamble to the B.N.A. Act states that it was the desire 
of the original provinces to be united "with a constitution similar 
in principle to that of the United Kingdom"; accordingly, many of 
the usages and conventions of government that had been developed in 
Britain have thrived and are evolving in the Canadian context. For 
example, among such usages are the principles that govern the Can- 
adian Cabinet system of responsible government, with its close 
identification and functioning of executive and legislative branches. 


No provision was made in the B.N.A. Act, 1867, for its amendment by 
any legislative authority in Canada, though the Parliament of Canada 
and the provincial legislatures were given legislative jurisdiction 
to amend or affect certain of the forms, rights and structures of 
their respective governments. Thus, for example, the Parliament of 
Canada was given jurisdiction with respect to the establishment of 
electoral districts and federal election laws, and the privileges 
and immunities of members of the House of Commons and the Senate, 
and each provincial legislature was empowered to amend the constitu- 
tion of its province except as regarded the office of lieutenant- 
governor. An amendment to the B.N.A. Act passed in 1949 considerably 
enlarged the authority of the Parliament of Canada to legislate with 
respect to constitutional matters; it may now amend the Constitution 
of Canada except as regards the legislative authority of the pro- 
vinces, the rights and privileges of provincial legislatures or 
governments, the constitutional rights and privileges of any class 
of persons with respect to schools, the use of English or French, 
the requirement for a session of Parliament at least once a year, 
and, generally, the maximum five-year life of each Parliament. 
Though the search for a satisfactory procedure for amending the 
Constitution wholly within Canada has been the subject of repeated 
consideration in Canada, in the absence of full agreement by the 
federal and provincial governments the residual power to amend the 
B.N.A. Act continues to be exercised by the British Parliament at 
the request of the Government of Canada. 


Canada's status in the Commonwealth 


The several stages in the development of the international status 
of Canada have been authoritatively described in the reports of 
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successive Imperial Confe ces from 1887 to 1930. The Imperial 
Conference held at London in 1926 defined the self-governing com 


munities of the United Kingdom and the Dominions as “autonomous 
communities within the British Empire, equal in status, in no 
Subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic or ex- 
ternal affairs, though united by a common fell piace to the Crown, 
and freely associated as members of the British Commonwealth of 

Nations". That Conference also recognized that, as a consequence 

of this equality of status, the Governor General of a Dominion "is 
the representative of the Crown, holding in all ‘essential respects 
the same position in relation t | Gad. 
fairs in the Dominion as is hel ye ats Majesty the King in Great 
Britain", and that "it is the right of the Government of each 
Dominion to advise the Crown in all matters relating to its n 
affairs". Simultaneously with this change in the constitutional 
relation between the several parts of the British Commonwea ilth of 
Nations, there developed, as a complementary aspect of nationhood, 
the assumption by the several Dominions of the further responsibi- 

lities and rights of sovereign states in their relat 
members of the community of nations. Membership in 
Nations and, more recently, in the United Nations, 

treaty-making powers and the establishment of separ 
representation in a number of foreign countries ha sharact 
this phase in the growth of Canada. More explicit recognitio 
the implications of the principles of equality of st 
corded in the Statute of Westminst 931, whi 
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ception, provided for the removal of the remaininc 
the legislative autonomy of _the Commonwealth nation 
tion, discussed above, was a clause inserted at t 
Canada in order that the whole B.N.A. Act should not 


by an ordinary Act of the Parliament of Canada. ) 


Thus Canada, under the Crown, has equality of status with Britain 
and the other Commonwealth nations in both domestic and foreign 
affairs, and has long taken an independent place in international 
forums. 


II The Government of Canada 


1. The Federal Government 
In Canada, there is a fusion of the executive and legislative powers 
as in Britain. Formal executive power in Canada is vested in the 
Queen, whose authority is delegated to her representative, the Go- 
vernor General. Legislative power is vested in the Parliament of 
Canada, which consists of the Queen, an appointed upper house, 
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called the Senate, and a lower house, called the House of Commons, 
elected by universal adult suffrage. The independence of the judi- 
ciary 1S safeguarded through the constitutional provision that 
Superior court judges cannot be removed from office unless both 
Houses of Parliament and the Governor General agree. 


The Executive 
The Crown 


A Canadian scholar has described the Crown as "that institution 
which is possessed of the sum total of executive rights and powers, 
exercised by the sovereign, by the individual or collective action 
of his or her ministers, or by subordinate authorities....the supreme 
executive authority which may become manifest through a number of 
outlets". The British North America Act states that "the Executive 
Government and authority of and over Canada is hereby declared to 
continue and be vested in the Queen". However, as we have seen, it 
was intended by the Fathers of Confederation that Canada should 

have "...a constitution similar in principle to that of the United 
Kingdom...", and thus that the vital unwritten portion of the 
constitution -- the practice of responsible cabinet government and 
the common-law definitions of the scope of executive authority -- 
Should obtain in Canada. Thus. the Government of Canada remains vest- 
ed in the Queen but is in practice carried on, almost without ex- 
ception, through the authorization of her constitutional advisers, 
the Cabinet -- who are, of course, always accountable to Parliament. 


A few Canadian prerogative powers -- that is, certain of the re- 
mainders of discretionary authority legally left in the hands of the 
Crown -- are dealt with by the Queen personally, such as the granting 
of honours and awards and the formal appointment and recall of am- 
bassadors and ministers plenipotentiary. Most such acts are, however, 
performed on her behalf by the Governor General and, in either case, 
the prerogative power is exercised on the advice of the Government 

of Canada, in accordance with established principles of responsible 
government, 


Apart from her constitutional position as head of state of some of 
the Commonwealth countries, the Queen is also head of the Common- 
wealth and symbolizes the association of the member countries. Until 
1953, the title of the Queen was the same throughout the Commonwealth. 
However, constitutional developments in some member countries meant 
that the title was somewhat out of accord with the facts, and in 
December 1952 it was decided by the prime ministers of the Common- 
wealth countries, meeting in London, to establish new forms of title 
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for each country. The title for Canada was approved by Parliament 
and established by a royal proclamation on May 29, 1953. The title 
of the Queen, so far as Canada is concerned, now is: 


"Elizabeth the Second, by the Grace of God 
of the United Kingdom, Canada and Her other 
Realms and Territories Queen, Head of the 
Commonwealth, Defender of the Faith." 


The Governor General 


The Governor General is the personal representative in Canada of 
the sovereign, by whom he is appointed on the recommendation of the 
Prime Minister of Canada. As of October 1, 1947, the Governor Gen- 
eral, acting on the advice of Cabinet, may legally exerci all of 
the Sovereign's powers and authorities in respect of Canada, though 
certain functions continue, in practice, to be exercised by the 
Crown in Britain on Canadian advice. The Governor General is, by 
virtue of his office, vested through the Queen with command of the 
Canadian Armed Forces. 


The Queen, the Senate and the House of Commons constitute the 
Parliament of Canada. The Queen, normally represented by the Governor 
General, must give assent to all enactments passed by the Senate and 
the House of Commons before they can become law. This and other 
Statutory powers given to the Governor General must again be read 

in conjunction with the long-established doctrine of responsible 
government; these powers are, in practice, Sh Ossie only by and 
with the advice of the Cabinet or any of its members. In practice, 
royal assent to the enactments of che Hodes of Parliament is always 
given. 


Acting on the recommendations of the Prime Minister, the Governor 
General may summon, prorogue and dissolve Parliament, appoint the 
Speaker of the Senate, and perform other functions. There is also 

a group of functions that form a part of the prerogative powers but, 
unlike some other powers of the same origin, have continued to be 
closely identified with the Governor General as a person and have 
not been brought under Cabinet control. In particular, these duties 
include ensuring that there is always a Prime Minister and a re- 
Sponsible Cabinet in office, through the exercise of the power to 
appoint a Prime Minister, the right to refuse to grant a dissolution 
of Parliament and the right to dismiss a Government. The Governor 
General's discretion in exercising these powers is, however, closely 
regulated by previous usage and the counsel of constitutional doc- 
trine, and rarely involves more than the formal recognition of an 
existing situation. A third group of functions of the Governor 
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General comprises the ceremonial duties of a head of state and the 
patronage of worthy endeavours and fields of Canadian activity. 


In the event of the death or incapacity or, generally, the absence 
from Canada of the Governor General, the powers and authorities 
granted to him are vested in the Chief Justice of Canada as "Admin- 
istrator". In the event of the latter's death, incapacity, removal 
or absence, the powers are vested in the Senior Judge for the time 
being of the Supreme Court of Canada. 


The Governor in Council and the Privy Council 


The B.N.A. Act, 1867, provided that the Queen's Privy Council for 
Canada should be constituted to aid and advise in the Government of 
Canada. This Council is composed of members who are appointed and 
sworn in by the Governor General on the advice of the Prime Minister, 
and who generally retain their membership for life. The Council con- 
sists chiefly of present and former ministers of the Crown. The 

Privy Council does not meet as a functioning body, and its constitu- 
tional responsibilities as adviser to the Crown are performed ex- 
clusively by those ministers who constitute the Cabinet of the day. 
In this fashion, Council and Cabinet are two aspects of the same 
constitutional organism. In practice most of the executive powers 
exercised by the Governor General in Council, such as the making of 
Orders-in-Council, are performed by Cabinet resolving itself into a 
Committee of Council. The resulting Orders-in-Council are then 

Signed by the Governor General. 


The Cabinet 


The Cabinet consists of those Privy Councillors whom the Prime 
Minister invites to its meetings. In practice, this means the heads 
of all Federal Government departments and ministries, and also a few 
ministers of state without departments or ministries. By custom, all 
ministers must have a seat in one House or the other (essentially in 
the "Commons"), or get one within a reasonable time, so as to ensure 
accountability to Parliament. 


The Cabinet forms a link between the Governor General and the Parlia- 
ment. It is, for virtually all purposes, the real executive. The 
Cabinet's primary responsibility in the Canadian political system is 
to determine priorities among the demands expressed by the people 
(or discerned by the Government) and to define policies to meet 
those demands. The Cabinet is responsible for the administration of 
all Government departments, prepares by far the greater part of the 
legislative program of Parliament, and exercises substantial control 
over all matters of finance -- subject to Parliamentary approval of 
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the expenditure of public funds. 


Each minister of a department is answerable to the House of Commons 
for that department, and the whole Cabinet is similarly answerable 
for Government policy and administration generally. When the Govern- 
ment loses the confidence of the House of Commons, it may either re- 
Sign, in which case the Governor General may call upon the Leader of 
the Opposition to form a Government, or the Prime Minister may re- 
quest the Governor General to dissolve Parliament and call a general 
election. If, in the subsequent election, the former Opposition is 
returned with sufficient support to secure the confidence of the new 
"House", the Governor General will in all probability ask its leader 
to form the new Government. 


The Prime Minister 


The Prime Minister is that leader of a political party who has been 
requested by the Governor General to form the Government, which in- 
vitation almost always means that he is the leader of the party 
with the strongest representation in the House of Commons. The 
Prime Minister chooses his Cabinet and recommends their appointment 
by the Governor General. When a Prime Minister vacates his office, 
this act normally carries with it the resignation of all those in 
the Cabinet, though when a member of Cabinet alone resigns the re- 
mainder of the Cabinet is undisturbed. 


One source of the authority of the Prime Minister lies in his pre- 
rogative to recommend the dissolution of Parliament. This preroga- 
tive, which in most circumstances permits him to precipitate an 
election, iS a source of considerable power both in his dealings 
with his colleagues and with the other parties in the House of 
Commons. 


Another source of the Prime Minister's authority derives from the 
appointments he recommends, including Privy Councillors, Cabinet 
Ministers, Lieutenant-Governors of the provinces, Speakers of the 
Senate, Chief Justices of all federally-appointed courts, Senators, 
and certain senior executives of the Public Service. The Prime 
Minister also recommends the appointment of a new Governor General 
to the Sovereign, although this normally follows consultation with 
his Cabinet. 


The Legislature 


Parliament 


The federal legislative authority is vested in the Parliament of 
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Canada, consisting of the Queen, an Upper House styled the Senate 
and a Lower House known as the House of Commons. Bills may originate 
in either the Senate or the Commons, subject to the provisions of 
Section 53 of the British North America Act, 1867, which provides 
that bills for the appropriation of any part of the public revenue 
or the imposition of any tax or impost shall originate in the House 
of Commons. Bills must pass both Houses and receive royal assent 
before becoming law. In practice, most public bills (whether intro- 
duced by the Government or a private member) originate in the House 
of Commons, although there has been a marked increase recently in 
the introduction of public bills in the Senate. Private bills -- 
that is, legislation having a private effect and purpose, such as 
the incorporation of corporations with Dominion objects -- usually 
originate in the Senate. 


Under Section 91 of the British North America Act, as amended, the 
legislative authority of the Parliament of Canada extends to the 
making of laws for the "Peace, Order and good Government of Canada". 
It includes authority to legislate in respect to: 


the amendment of the Constitution of Canada, subject to certain 
exceptions; 
the public debt and property; 
the regulation of trade and commerce; 
unemployment insurance; | 
the raising of money by any mode or system of taxation; 
the borrowing of money on the public credit; 
postal service; 
the census and statistics; 
militia, military and naval service, and defence; 
the fixing of and providing for the salaries and allowances of 
civil and other officers of the Government of Canada; 
beacons, buoys, lighthouses, and Sable Island; 
navigation and shipping; 
quarantine and the establishment and maintenance of marine 
hospitals; 
seacoast and inland fisheries; 
) ferries between a province and any country or between two pro- 
vinces; 
currency and coinage; 
banking, incorporation of banks, and the issue of paper money; 
Savings banks; 
weights and measures; 
bills of exchange and promissory notes; 
interest; 
legal tender; 
bankruptcy and insolvency; 
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22) patents of invention and discovery; 

23) copyrights; 

24) Indians, and lands reserved for the Indians (Eskimos are in- 
cluded); 

25) naturalization and aliens; 

26) marriage and divorce; 

27) the criminal law, except the constitution of courts of criminal 
jurisdiction, but including the procedure in criminal matters; 

28) the establishment, maintenance and management of penitentia- 
Kies: 

29) steamship lines, railways, ships, canals, telegraphs and other 
works and undertakings extending beyond the limits of a pro- 
vince, and other works declared by the Parliament of Canada to 
be for the general advantage of Canada. 


In addition, under Section 95 of the B.N.A. Act, 1867, the Parlia- 
ment of Canada may make laws relating to agriculture and immigration 
concurrently with provincial legislatures, although, in the event of 
conflict, federal legislation is paramount. By the B.N.A. Act, 1951 
(14-15 Geo. VI, c.32 (U.K.)), as amended in 1964 (12-13 Eliz. II, 
c. 73 (U.K.)), it was declared that the Parliament of Canada might 
make laws in relation to old-age pensions and supplementary bene- 
fits in Canada, but that no such law should affect the operation of 
any provincial laws in relation to these matters. 


The Senate 


Much debate occurred in 1867 over the composition and the powers of 
the Senate because its establishment was at that time considered to 
be a very important balancing mechanism in the new federal system. 
It was intended to offset the influence of the newly-created central 
institutions by the creation at the national level of a legislative 
body composed of members appointed on a regional basis. In this way 
a legislative body was established to protect the interests of the 
provincials in matters under federal jurisdiction, with a distribu- 
tion of members intended to assure Quebec and the smaller provinces 
that, in the exercise of that jurisdiction, their interests would 
have a minimum weight beyond that which the size of their popu- 
lation would otherwise give them. 


Senators are appointed by the Governor General, who acts on the re- 
commendation of the Prime Minister. In 1965, a mandatory retirement 
age of 75 was set. Bill C-3, which recently received royal assent, 
has increased Senate membership from 102 to 104. The previous alloca- 
tion of seats had been 24 each to Ontario, Quebec, the four Western 
provinces as a group and the three Maritime Provinces as a group, 
with six seats allotted to Newfoundland. The two new Senators will 
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represent the Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


The B.N.A. Act gives the Senate exactly the same powers as the 
House of Commons, except that money bills must originate in the 
Commons. 


The House of Commons 

In 1867, pursuant to Section 37 of the B.N.A. Act, it was provided 
that the House of Commons should consist of 181 members. The Act 
provided in Section 51 that Quebec should have a fixed number of 65 
members and that each of the other provinces should be assigned such 
a number of members as would bear the same proportion to its popula- 
tion as the number 65 bore to the population of Quebec. This Act 
also provided that, on completion of a census in 1871 and after each 
Subsequent decennial census, the representation of the provinces 
Should be readjusted, provided that the proportionate representation 
of the provinces fixed by the Act remained undisturbed. Membership 
in the House of Commons was accordingly increased from time to time, 
until it reached 255. 


As a result of some dissatisfaction with the manner in which these 
provisions of the B.N.A. Act relating to representation had failed 
to maintain equitably the proportionate representation of the pro- 
vinces, the original Section 51 was repealed in 1946, and new sec- 
tions were substituted in 1946, 1952 and finally in 1974-75. In the 
interim, as a result of the union of Newfoundland with Canada in 
1949, provision was made for the Province of Newfoundland to be re- 
presented by seven members in the House of Commons (B.N.A. Act, 
1949, 12-13 Geo. VI, c.22 (U.K.)). Also, in the 1952 revision of 
Section 51, a provision was introduced in an effort to eliminate 
Sharp reductions in provincial representation from one census to 
another. 


These provision have been incorporated in the Representation Act, 
1974 (23°Eliz. Il, ¢.13), which substituted a new Subsection 510) 
of the British North America Act, to be cited as the B.N.A. Act 

(No. 2), 1974. The new Subsection 51(1) establishes a complicated 
set of rules and protective exceptions that centre largely round 

the idea of an assignment to Quebec of a fixed number of members 
(initially 75, but to be increased by four additional members in 
each subsequent decennial readjustment), and the fixing thereby 

of an electoral quotient for the purpose of fixing the representa- 
tion of the other provinces. The provisions of the new Subsection 
51(1) continue to take into account the effect of Section 51A, added 
by thes Ban sAewActs (1915 (5=6" Geow Vij ¢.450(U.K. 99. thatvsection aro- 
vides that, notwithstanding any of the representation rules, "a pro- 
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vince shall always be entitled to a number of members in the House 
of Commons not less than the number of Senators representing such 
province". This ensures a minimum representation for small provin- 
ces, and at present assists both Prince Edward Island and New Bruns- 
wick in maintaining a representation of four and ten members respec- 
tively. 


A further change in representation was assented to on March 13, 1975, 
when the Northwest Territories Representation Act was approved. Pur- 
Suant to Part I of that Act, to be cited as the B.N.A. Act, 1975, 
Subsection 51(2) was revised to provide for representation of the 
Yukon Territory by one member and the Northwest Territories by two 
members. 


Pursuant to the rules of Subsections 51(1) and 51(2), membership in 
the House of Commons is now to be 282. This number.will be realized 
upon the completion of the work of electoral boundaries readjustment 
and a subsequent federal election. For the moment, there are 264 
members of the House of Commons. 


The Opposition 


The Opposition occupies an essential place in constitutions based on 
the British Parliamentary system. In the same way as other insti- 
tutions, such as a responsible Cabinet, the Opposition has seen its 
role shaped by unwritten customs that have been accepted and become 
firmly established in Canada. 


The Canadian electorate not only determines who shall govern Canada 
but, by deciding which party receives the second-largest number of 
seats in the House of Commons, it designates which of the major 
parties becomes the Official Opposition, the leader of which is 
described as the Leader of the Opposition. 


Although the position of Leader of the Opposition is not recognized 
in the British North America Act, it received statutory acknowledg- 
ment in Canada in 1927. The Senate and House of Commons Act of that 
year provided for an annual salary to be paid to the Leader of the 
Opposition in addition to his indemnity as a Member of the House. 

In 1963, the Senate and the House of Commons Act was further amended 
to provide for an annual allowance to each Member of the House of 
Commons (other than the Prime Minister or Leader of the Opposition) 
who is the leader of a political party that is represented by 12 or 
more Members in the House. 


The function of parliamentary opposition is to offer constructive 
criticism of the Government of the day, to ensure that Government 
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proposals are carefully reviewed before they pass into law, to 
ensure the accountability of the Cabinet for executive policies and 
activities, and to suggest alternative policies for the governing 
of Canadians. 


The final objective of the Opposition is a majority of seats in the 
House of Commons; and while this can rarely be obtained by the direct 
alienation of Government supporters, it could occur as the result of 
a following general election. 


The Federal Government franchise 


The present franchise laws are contained in the Canada Elections 

Act (RSC 1970, c.C-14 (1st Supp), as amended by S.C. 1973-74, c.51). 
the franchise is conferred upon every man and woman who has attained 
the age of 18 years, is a Canadian citizen, and is ordinarily resi- 
dent in an electoral district on the enumeration date for the elec- 
tion. Formerly every British subject, other than a Canadian citizen, 
who was qualified as an elector on June 25, 1968, and had not, since 
that date, ceased to be ordinarily resident in Canada, also had a 
right to vote in federal elections. This special right terminated 

on June 26, 1975. . 


Persons who are not qualified to vote at a federal election are: 

) the Chief Electoral Officer; 

) the Assistant Chief Electoral Officer; 

) the returning officer for each electoral district during his 
term of office, except when there is an equality of votes on a 
recount; 

(d) every judge appointed by the Governor in Council; 

(e) every person undergoing punishment as an inmate in any penal 

institution for the commission of any offence; 

(f) every person who is restrained of his liberty of movement or 
deprived of the management of his property by reason of mental 
disease; and 

(g) every person who is disqualified from voting under any law re- 

lating to the disqualification of electors for corrupt or ille- 

gal practices. 


(a 
(b 
Ke 


The provincial and territorial governments 


A cabinet system of government responsible to the legislature exists 
in the provinces in the same manner as at the federal level. 
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The executives 


By Section 58 of the B.N.A. Act, 1867, for each of the provinces a 
lieutenant-governor is appointed by the Governor General in Council. 
On appointment he is issued a commission, which authorizes him to 
perform and execute his several functions according to the provi- 
sions of the B.N.A. Act, 1867, and "of all other statutes in that 
behalf...according to such instructions as are herewith given to 


you and hereunto annexed or which may from time to time be given 
to you...under the Sign Manual of our Governor General of our 
Dominion of Canada, or by order of our Privy Council for Canada". A 


general form of instructions was prepared in 1892 to be given there- 
after to lieutenant-governors of the several provinces at the time 
of their appointment. 


Whatever obscurity may at one time have prevailed as to the position 
of a lieutenant-governor appointed on behalf of the Crown by the 
Governor General was dispelled by the judicial Sheetal in the case 
entitled Liquidators of the Marttime Bank of Canada v. The Receiver 
General of New Brunswick /1892/ A.C. 437. That seehatol eaeiblished 
the proposition that the lieutenant-governor of each province of 
Canada represented the Queen in the exercise of her prerogative as 
to all matters within the exclusive jurisdiction of the province. 
Thus the lieutenant-governor may exercise the prerogative powers of 
his office subject to the limitations contained in his commission 
or instructions or the terms of any relevant statute, and the exer- 
cise of executive authority in substance Follows the distribution 
under the B.N.A. Acts of legislative power 


The lieutenant-governor as the head of the executive government of 
a province and as a constituent branch of each provincial legisla- 
ture acts in two capacities: 


(a) as the representative of the Sovereign for all purposes of 
provincial government; 

(b) as a federal officer in respect of the discharge of certain 
of his functions. (Originally this was particularly so with 
respect to the duty, whenever a bill passed by the provincial 
legislature is presented to him for the royal assent, to de- 
clare, according to his discretion, but subject to the provi- 
sions of the B.N.A. Act and to the Governor General's instruc- 
tions, either that he assents thereto in the Governor General's 
name or that he withholds the Governor General's assent or 
that he reserves the bill for the signification of the Governor 
General's pleasure. ) 


While it was thought, at the time of Confederation, that thus, 
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particularly with respect to the latter capacity, the Dominion would 
have an agent and a spokesman in each province, the anticipated 
federal influence has, in fact, proved in the long run to be of 
little consequence. It is recognized, and has indeed been affirmed 
by the Governor Generai in Council, that, in the matter of assenting 
to or withholding assent to a bill passed by a provincial legisla- 
ture, the authority of the Crown should be exercised and administer- 
ed in conformity with the settled constitutional principles of re- 
sponsible government. 


Thus the machinery of government is substantially the same in each 
province as that of the Federal Government. The formal powers of 
the lieutenant-governor must again be read in conjunction with the 
long-established doctrine of responsible government; these powers 
are in practice exercised only by and with the advice of a provin- 
cial cabinet, which is responsible to the legislature and resigns 
office when it ceases to enjoy the confidence of that body. 


In the same manner as has been described for the federal level, 
there is for each province a "first minister", or premier, who is 
the leader of a political party, who has been requested by the 
lieutenant-governor to form the government. The premier chooses his 
cabinet and, with them, forms the real executive of the province, 
determining priorities, defining policies, and initiating most 
public legislation within provincial competence. 


The legislatures 


The legislatures of all of the provinces are unicameral, consisting 
of the lieutenant-governor and an elected legislative assembly. Two 
provinces originally had bicameral legislatures. Prince Edward Island 
had a legislature consisting of two houses, known as the Executive 
Council and the Legislative Council, but in 1893 the province com- 
bined both in a single Legislative Assembly. The same consolidation 
occurred in 1968 in Quebec, where the appointed Legislative Council 
and the elected Legislative Assembly were replaced by the National 
Assembly, which is an elected body. 


The maximum duration of an elected legislative assembly was origin- 
ally fixed by the British North America Act, 1867, at four years, 
but Ontario and Quebec have enacted legislation permitting a five- 
year maximum term in those provinces. Of course, a legislature may 
be dissolved earlier by the lieutenant-governor of a province on 
the advice of the premier, in the same way as the House of Commons 
of Canada may be dissolved. 


The source of legislative authority for the provincial legislatures 
is the British North America Act, 1867, as amended. Under Section 
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92 of the Act, the legislature of each province may make laws ex- 
clusively in relation to the following matters: 


1) the amendment of the constitution of the province except as 
regards the office of the lieutenant-governor; 


2) direct taxation within the province in order to raise revenue 
for provincial purposes; 


3) the borrowing of money on the credit of the province; 


4) the establishment and tenure of provincial offices and the ap- 
pointment and payment of provincial officers; 


5) the management and sale of the public lands belonging to the 
province and of the timber and wood thereon (and pursuant to 
Section 109 of the Act, all lands, mines, minerals and royal- 
ties belong to the provinces as well); 


6) the establishment, maintenance and management of public and 
reformatory prisons in and for the province; 


7) the establishment, maintenance and management of hospitals 
asylums and charitable institutions in and for the provinc 
other than marine hospitals; 


e, 
8) municipal institutions in the province; 


9) shop, tavern and other licences issued for the raising of pro- 
vincial, local or municipal revenue; 


10) local works and undertakings, other than those expressly within 
federal jurisdiction; 


11) the incorporation of companies with provincial objects; 

12) the solemnization of marriage in the province; 

13) property and civil rights in the province; 

14) the administration of justice in the province, including the 
constitution, maintenance and organization of provincial courts, 
both of civil and of criminal jurisdiction, and including proce- 


dure in civil matters in those courts; 


15) the imposition of punishment by fine, penalty or imprisonment 
for enforcing any law of the province made in relation to any 
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matter coming within any of the classes of subject enumerated 
in this section; and 


16) generally all matters of a merely local or private nature in 
the province and not enumerated in Section 91 as a matter 
coming under federal jurisdiction. 


Furthermore, in and for each province the legislature may, under 
Section 93, make laws exclusively in relation to education, subject 
to certain restrictions relating to rights or privileges held by 
certain religious denominations with respect to schools. 


As has been noted in the discussion of federal legislative jurisdic- 
tion, the provinces share powers of legislation respecting agricul- 
ture and immigration, and have an overriding legislative jurisdic- 
tion with respect to old-age pensions and supplementary benefits. 


Provincial franchise 


Any man or woman who fulfils age, residency or domiciliary require- 
ments, is a Canadian citizen (or, in some provinces, any British 
subject), and is not otherwise disqualified is, generally speaking, 
qualified to vote in a provincial election. A majority of the pro- 
vinces (Alberta, Manitoba, New Brunswick, Ontario, Prince Edward 
Island, Quebec and Saskatchewan) have fixed their ages of majority, 
and thus their voting age, at 18. The other three provinces (British ~ 
Columbia, Newfoundland and Nova Scotia) have chosen the age of 19. 


The territories 


The lands at present encompassed by the Northwest Territories and 
the Yukon were lands -- either British possessions or British lands 
granted to the Hudson's Bay Company -- that were, by virtue of a 
series of Acts and Orders-in-Council from 1868 to 1880, admitted into 
the union and became part of the Dominion, In 1897, the judicial 
district of the Yukon was set apart from the Territories, and in 
1898 by an Act of Parliament the Yukon was constituted and declared 
to be a separate territory. Other portions of the old Northwest 
Territories were formed into and/or added to the provinces of 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta by virtue of 
legislation in the period 1870-1912. 


The Northwest Territories 
The Northwest Territories at present comprise: 


(a) all that part of Canada north of the 60th Parallel of North 
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Latitude, except the portions that are within the Yukon Terri- 
tory, the Province of Quebec or the Province of Newfoundland, 
and, 


(b) the islands in Hudson Bay, James Bay and Ungava Bay, except 
those islands that are within the Provinces of Ontario, Manitoba 
or Quebec. 


The Northwest Territories are constituted under an Act of Parliament, 
which provides for a chief executive officer known as the Commissioner 
of the Northwest Territories to be appointed by the Governor in 
Council. The Commission administers the territorial government under 
instructions given from time to time by the Governor in Council, or 
the Minister of Indian and Northern Affairs, whose Department is 
responsible for the administration of the Territories. 


There has been in recent years a tendency to transfer, where possi- 
ble, administrative authority to the government of the Territories 
and now, in practice, all major policy decisions within territorial 
competence are taken on advice of the Legislative Council. Formerly 
the Legislative Council of the Territories was composed of both 
elected and appointed members. In 1974, the Northwest Territories 
Act was amended (S.C. 1974, c.5) to provide for a fully-elective 
Legislative Council consisting of 15 members elected to represent 
electoral districts throughout the Territories. Subject to earlier 
dissolution, the Council has a life of four years. 


The Commissioner in Council may make ordinances for the government 
of the Territories respecting such matters as: direct taxation 
within the Territories in order to raise a revenue for territorial, 
municipal or local purposes; the establishment and tenure of terri- 
torial offices and the appointment and payment of territorial offi- 
cers; municipal institutions in the Territories; licences; incorpo- 
ration of companies with territorial objects (generally); the 
administration of justice in the Territories, including the consti- 
tution, maintenance and organization of territorial courts, both of 
civil and criminal jurisdiction, and including procedure in civil 
matters in those courts; the establishment, maintenance and manage- 
ment of prisons, gaols or lock-ups; education; public health; the 
expenditure of money for territorial purposes; and, generally, all 
matters of a merely local or private nature in the Territories. 


The seat of territorial government is Yellowknife. 


The Yukon Territory 


As has been noted, the Yukon was created as a separate territory in 
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1898. Under the Yukon Act of Parliament, provision is made for a 
local government composed of a chief executive officer styled a 

Commissioner and an elective Legislative Council of 12 members 

with a four-year tenure of office. 


The constitutional practices noted with respect to the Northwest 
Territories have also taken root in the Yukon, so that an increas- 
ing responsibility for Yukon affairs has been transferred to the 
territory and its Council. The legislative authority conferred on 
the Council is essentially the same as that conferred on the NWT 
Council. The seat of territorial government is Whitehorse. 


ny 


3. Municipal government 


In addition to the federal, provincial and territorial governments, 
there are also various units of local government. These may take a 
number of forms, such as cities, towns, villages, counties and 
townships. Recently there have been established in some of the pro- 
vinces regional governments with certain responsibilities over all 
the municipalities within their jurisdiction as well as region-wide 
responsibilities for such services as police. 


The powers enjoyed by the various units of municipal government are 
derived from, and are limited to, the powers that may be exercised 
by a province, and are generally to be found in municipal acts or 
other general statutes applicable throughout a province or territory. 
In some cases, municipal powers are found in special charters or 
statutes creating a particular city, town or other unit of govern- 
ment. The qualifications of electors, as well as the qualifications 
for holding office, are similarly regulated either by special or 
general legislation of a province or territory. 


The Judiciary 


The Federal Judiciary 


The Parliament of Canada is empowered by Section 101 of the British 
North America Act, 1867, to provide, from time to time, for the 
constitution, maintenance and organization of a general court of 
appeal for Canada and for the establishment of any additional courts 
for the better administration of the laws of Canada. Under this pro- 
vision, Parliament has established the Supreme Court of Canada, the 
Federal Court of Canada and certain miscellaneous courts. 


Supreme Court of Canada 


This Court, first established in 1875 and now governed by the Supreme 
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Court Act (RSC 1970, c.S-19, as amended), consists of a chief justice, 
who is called the Chief Justice of Canada, and eight puisne judges. 
The chief justice and the puisne judges are appointed by the Governor 
in Council, and they hold office during good behaviour and are only 
removable by the Governor General on address of both the Senate and 
the House of Commons. They cease to hold office upon attaining the 
age of 75. The Court sits at Ottawa and exercises general appellate 
jurisdiction throughout Canada in civil and criminal cases. It should 
be noted that provincial courts and the Supreme Court of Canada apply 
both provincial and federal laws and that their division of authority 
is not coincident with the division of legislative authority between 
the federal and provincial governments. The Court is also required 

to consider and advise upon questions referred to it by the Governor 
in Council and it may also advise the Senate or House of Commons on 
private bills referred to the Court under any rules or orders of the 
Senate or the House of Commons. . 


Generally speaking, in civil cases appeals may now be brought from 
any judgment of the highest court of final resort in a province only 
when leave to appeal has been sought and secured either from the 
highest court of final resort in that province or from the Supreme 
Court of Canada itself. In the latter case leave may be granted even 
when such leave has been refused by any other court, when, with re- 
spect to the particular case sought to be appealed, the Supreme 
Court is of the opinion that any question involved therein is, by 
reason of its public importance or the importance of any issue of 
law involved in such question, one that ought to be decided by the 
Supreme Court. The former automatic right of appeal to the Supreme 
Court in civil cases where the sum claimed is in excess of $10,000 
has been repealed as of January 27, 1975 (S.C. 1974-75, c.5). 


In criminal cases the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 

is conferred by Sections 613-624 of the Criminal Code (RSC 1970, 
c.C-34, as amended). Aside from cases in which a person stands 
sentenced to death, or in jeopardy of such a sentence, persons con- 
victed of an indictable offence may appeal to the Supreme Court only 
on a question of law on which a judge of the provincial court of 
appeal dissents or on a question of law with leave of the Supreme 
Court. 


Appeals from the federal courts, primarily the Federal Court of 
Canada, are regulated by the statute establishing them. Such appeals 
may essentially be made only with leave of the court. 


The judgment of the Supreme Court of Canada in all cases is final 
and conclusive. The right to appeal to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council in Britain was removed with respect to appeal in all 
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criminal cases from all courts in 1933 (23-24 Sec. V, c.53, $.17 
(Cda.)). In 1949, the Supreme Court Act was amended to prohibit 
appeals from any judgment of any court in Canada to the Judicial 
Committee (13 Sec. VI, c.37, s.3 (Cda.)), so that all appeals, both 
civil and criminal, to the Judicial Committee were ended. 


Federal Court of Canada 


As a result of a sweeping revision in 1970, the Exchequer Court of 
Canada, established in 1875, has been replaced by the Federal Court. 
This Court consists of two divisions, Trial and Appeal, with a total 
of 12 judges. Both divisions sit throughout Canada. There is a new 
retirement age of 70 for these judges. They hold office during good 
behaviour and are only removable by the Governor General on address 
of the Senate and House of Commons. The Federal Court of Appeal has 
as part of its jurisdiction the competence to review all decisions 
and orders of a judicial or quasi-judicial nature rendered by federal 
boards or other tribunals, on questions of error in law, excess of 
jurisdiction, or failure to apply the principles of natural justice. 
The intent of this reform is to speed up proceedings and to encourage 
the development of a coherent body of administrative law. The Trial 
Division's jurisdiction includes jurisdiction in respect of such 
matters as admiralty, patents, customs and excise, and income tax. 
also has jurisdiction in claims involving industrial property and 
suits involving the Crown in right of Canada. In effect, the Crown 
right of Canada is now in the same position before the court as - 
ordinary litigant. 


appeal lies to the Supreme Court of Canada from any judgment of 
the Federal Court of Appeal with leave of that Court when, in the 
opinion of the Court of Appeal, the question involved in the appeal 
is one that ought to be submitted to the Supreme Court for decision. 
Further, an appeal to the Supreme Court lies from a final or other 
judgment or determination of the Federal Court of Appeal, whether or 
not leave to make such appeal has been refused by the latter Court, 
when, in the opinion of the Supreme Court, the question involves a 
matter of public or legal importance. As with civil appeals to the 
Supreme Court of Canada, the former automatic right to appeal from 
a judgment of the Federal Court of Appeal in cases in which the 
amount in controversy exceeds $10,000 has been repealed as of 
January 27, 1975. An appeal to the Supreme Court continues to lie 
from any decision of the Federal Court of Appeal in-the case of a 
controversy between Canada and a province or between two or more 
provinces. 
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Provincial judiciaries 


Under Section 92(14) of the British North America Act, 1867, a 
legislature of each province may exclusively make laws in relation 
to the administration of justice in the province, including the 
constitution, maintenance and organization of provincial courts, 


| 
both of civil and criminal jurisdiction. Pursuant to Sections 6 and 
17 of an Act to amend the Yukon Act, the Northwest Territories Act 
and the Territorial Lands Act (c.48 (Ist Supp.)), in 1970 Parliament 


extended the same legislative powers in respect of the administra- 
tion of justice to the Legislative Councils of both the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories. These courts of provincial or territorial 
creation administer both provincial and federal laws to the extent 
that the administration of the latter is not confided exclusively 
to a tribunal established by Parliament under Section 101 of the 
BEN. Ae ACE. 1067), 


Section 96 of the B.N.A. Act, 1867, provides that the Governor 
General in Council shall appoint the judges of the superior, district 
and county courts in each province (except those of the courts of 
probate in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick). The appointment of the 
judges of the superior, district or county courts in the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories is similarly made by the Governor in Council, 
pursuant to Sections 1] and 22 respectively of c.48, Ist Supplement 
RSC 1970 (in force from and after July 15, 1971, per SOR/71-369 and 
-371). Section 100 provides that the salaries, allowances and pen- 
sions of such federally-appointed judges are to be fixed and pro- 
vided by Parliament, and these are set out in the Judges Act (R.S.C. 
1970, c.J-1, as amended). Under Section 99(1) of the B.N.A. Act, 
1867, the judges of superior courts hold office during gcod beha- 
viour, and are only removable by the Governor General on address of 
the Senate and House of Commons. Under Section 99(2), added by the 
B.N.A. Act, 1960, judges of superior courts cease to hold office 
upon attaining 75 years of age, The tenure of office of county court 
judges is fixed by the Judges Act as being during good behaviour. 


Magistrates, juvenile, family and similar courts and offices are 
Staffed by officers appointed by the province in which their juris- 
diction is found. 


RP/A 
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THE ESKIMOS OF CANADA (oe 


(Prepared by the Social Development Division, Territorial and Social 
Development Branch, Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Deve- 
lopment, Ottawa. ) 


The many changes that have occurred in the Canadian North during re- 
cent years have affected almost every aspect of the lives of the 
Inuit (as some Eskimos now prefer to be called). There are only 
about 100,000 Inuit in the world, about 20,000 of whom live in 
Canada. The others are to be found in the United States, Denmark 

and the U.S.S.R. The Canadian Inuit inhabit a strip of territory 
that extends nearly half-way along the Arctic coast, and they occupy 
some inland regions as well. Throughout this entire area they are 
notable for the uniformity of their physical type, their language 
and their culture, 


Early records and archaeological finds indicate that the Inuit of 
Canada once ranged further south than they do today, especially on 
the Atlantic seaboard. Early in the seventeenth century they were 
reported along the north shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and 
they occupied the whole coast of Labrador. In the Hudson Bay region 
they do not seem to have appeared further south than Cape Jones on 
the east and Churchill on the west. 


The original Inuit were chiefly a coastal people, who fished and 
hunted seals, walrus, polar bears and whales. The Caribou, or In- 
land, Inuit inhabited the barrens and lived on caribou meat and 
fish caught in the numerous lakes. The inland population made their 
fires with shrubs instead of the animal fat used by the coastal 
groups. They rarely visited the sea -- in fact, some of them lived 
their whole lives without seeing salt water. 


For over 4,000 years the Inuit or their predecessors, through four 
culture sequences, have inhabited Canada's Arctic regions. Several Ice- 
landic sagas describe encounters with people who are thought to have 
been Eskimos, and the early European explorers of the Arctic occa- 
Sionally came across people of the same type. The Europeans intro- 
duced the natives to the idea of trade and familiarized them with 

many new goods. This influence, however, was transitory; the real 
development of Canada's Arctic began much later than that of other 
Arctic lands. While their relatives in other countries were already 
trading with the whites, many Canadian Inuit remained completely 
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unaware that any men existed except themselves. Their isolation 
helps explain why they called themselves Inuit -- "The People", the 
only people. 


Coming of the whalers 


In some places the first extended contact was with the crews of 
whaling ships. As early as 1821, British whalers ventured north 
into Davis Strait and Baffin Bay; whalers from the United States 
soon followed. By the 1860s the whale hunt had spread into nearly 
all the navigable waters of the Eastern Arctic. During the next 
decade, the hunt took such a toll of whales in this region that 
the American whalers began to turn their eyes westward, and so 
came into contact with the nomadic Eskimos of the Western Arctic. 


From the Scottish and American whalers the Eskimos acquired a know- 
ledge of wooden boats, firearms and tobacco, as well as European 
clothing, food, tools and utensils. 


Trade brought with it disease; it also resulted in a certain amount 
of racial intermixture. Among the more practical innovations for the 
Inuit were the skills of the deep-sea sailor and a new manner of 
hunting, which differed greatly from that with which they were fa- 
miliar. 


An important change in their way of life resulted for those Inuit 
families who were employed by the whalers in manning boats and help- 
ing to run shore stations. When a ship was about to venture into 
areas where there were no Eskimos, large numbers of native men, 
women and children were taken aboard during the early summer. In the 
autumn, if the whaler did not winter on the new whaling-ground, the 
Inuit were returned to their home territory. If the ship did winter, 
the natives either remained on board or lived nearby until the fol- 
lowing season. Though they received little payment for their servi- 
ces, they were assured of plenty of meat so long as the whaling was 
successful. Even during an unprofitable season, they were usually 
given sufficient food and other supplies to tide them over. Some 
fell heir to whale-boats. Most of the men acquired rifles, ammuni- 
tion, clothing and tools, while the women obtained knives, cooking 
utensils, needles and matches. When, after about a century of pros- 
perity, the whaling industry came to an end in the Canadian Arctic, 
the Eskimos emerged better equipped in many ways to make a living 

in their own country. 


As the bottom dropped out of the whaling market, the value of white- 
fox fur soared to a level that made the operation of Arctic trading- 
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posts commercially feasible. Many a whaler turned trader as the 
interests of the Hudson's Bay Company shifted north to the tundra. 
In the long run, the influence of the trader on the Inuit was far 
more extensive than that of the whaler had been. 


The first trading-post in Eskimo territory was established at 
Wolstenholme on the south side of Hudson Strait. The influence of 
Fort Chimo (1830) and Little Whale River (1854) was felt along the 
whole stretch of coast between the two places. By the 1930s, the 
Arctic regions were covered by a network of trading posts belonging 
to the HBC and other trading concerns. By 1937, what was then con- 
Sidered adequate coverage was made of all the inhabited areas of 
the Canadian Arctic. The HBC today has over 50 stores in the Arctic. 


Transition gradual 


The transition of the Eskimos from their primitive state has been a 
gradual one. It is difficult to generalize about the Inuit as a 
whole because there are significant regional differences, caused by 
the progress of the different groups within their own cultures and 
by the degree to which they have been affected by the white man's 
way of life. Innovations such as firearms have had a tremendous 
effect on the daily lives of the Inuit. From the early years of this 
century to the Second World War, the lure of new goods offered by 
the fur trade gradually involved the Inuit in a new economy. With it 
came the breakdown of an ancient way of life. This influence was felt 
in varying degrees over a million square miles of Arctic territory. 
Until the war, however, the Canadian Inuit still lived a fairly 
primitive nomadic life in a remote, sparsely-populated country. They 
obtained their staple food and their clothing from the resources of 
the land. Their other requirements were generally bought with the 
proceeds of trapping. 


The Second World War and the rapid development of long-range air 
travel broke down the isolation of the Arctic. Air-strips were 
established in many places for defence installations, and to service 
meteorological and radio stations. 


Other interests also started to move north. The situation of the 
Inuit became a matter of concern to the Canadian public. In the 
early Fifties, therefore, the Canadian Government began to prepare 
the native people for their proper role in the economy of the 
changing Arctic. Improved education, health and welfare services 
and housing, social, resource and economic development programs 
were begun. 
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Administration 


Since in every respect they are full citizens, the Eskimos enjoy 
the same rights and bear the same responsibilities as other Cana- 
dians -- for example, in regard to the franchise, federal, provin- 
cial and territorial law, taxation, land ownership and social ser- 
vices. Although the Inuit were excluded from the Indian Act, a 
Supreme Court decision of 1939 held that the term "Indian" as used 
in the British North America Act included them and that the legis- 
lative responsibility for the Inuit was a federal one. The special 
federal jurisdiction nevertheless represents an extra service, not 
an alternative to normal citizenship. 


Present Government policy towards the Inuit is basically one of 
equalizing their opportunities while enabling them to retain as 
much of their culture as they wish, so that, as a group, they may 
make a distinctive contribution to Canada's multicultural society. 
To this end, the Federal Government, either directly, or indirectly 
through the government of the Northwest Territories, is involved 
with the Inuit in the programs discussed in the following pages. 


Government 


Constitutional development in the Northwest Territories has been 
consistent with the federal purpose of furthering the evolution of 
self-government. The first step was taken in 1969, with the crea- 
tion of the government of the Northwest Territories, which took over 
functions of a provincial type from the Department of Northern 
Affairs and other federal departments. The goal of the Northern 
Affairs Program is the establishment of fully representative and 
responsible government in the North. 


In 1975, two bills were introduced for the purpose of giving the 
North greater representation at the national level -- Bill C-9, to 
provide the Yukon and the Northwest Territories with a seat apiece 
in the Senate, and Bill C-59, to provide the N.W.T. with a second 
Seat in the House of Commons. The life of the Territorial Council 
was extended from three to four years in 1970 by amendments to the 
N.W.T. Act. In 1974, another amendment established a fully-elected 
Council of 15 members and a Speaker to preside over it. In 1975, 
two elected Council members were appointed to the Executive Com- 
mittee for the first time, one of whom was an Eskimo. Elections 
held in March 1975 resulted in the first native majority in the 
Council -- nine members, of whom six were Inuit. With regard to 
services of a provincial type, the transfer of responsibility for 
housing was completed in April 1974. 
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Of 60 settlements listed in the Northwest Territories in 1974, 48 
are incorporated or organized municipalities governed by locally- 
elected councils. Membership on the councils is 76.2 percent native; 
the majority of native members are Inuit. 


An increasing number of Inuit are forming their own associations or 
serving in groups with non-Inuit people -- for example, in hunters' 
and trappers' associations and on the Game Management Advisory 
Council, which advises the Commissioner. Inuit representatives have 
also been appointed to the Strathcona Sound-Training and Employment 
Advisory Committee, the Alcohol and Drug Co-ordinating Council and 
the Boards of Directors of the Northwest Territories Housing Corpo- 
ration, Canadian Arctic Producers and Panarctic Oil. 


The N.W.T. government is following a policy of introducing "grass- 
roots’ control of individual communities by creating hamlets and 
villages with councils of their own, in most cases with Inuit or 
Indian majorities. 


Such factors as geography, population, the tax-base, economic growth 
and the administrative experience of the N.W.T. government have had 
a bearing on the achievement of self-government. The territories are 
large in size but small in population. Their revenues are low in 
comparison to their expenditures, and will remain so until there is 
increased economic development. 


Eskimo associations 


During recent years, a number of associations devoted to the special 
interests of the Inuit have come into existence. These groups have 
been supported by federal funds since 1971. The most notable are: 
Inuit Tapirisat of Canada (ITC), the national Eskimo organization; 
the Committee for Original Peoples' Entitlement (COPE), active in 
the Western Arctic; the Northern Quebec Inuit Association (NQIA); 
and the Labrador Inuit Association (LIA). All these groups are de- 
dicated to the retention and preservation of the culture and tradi- 
tional values of the Inuit, to the promotion of social improvement, 
and to the securing of aboriginal rights and claims to lands and 
waters historically used by the Inuit. The native associations have 
initiated numerous projects involving land claims, the Inuit lan- 
guage, the laws, education and game-management. 


Cultural development 
One of the principal aims of the Eskimo associations is the preser- 


vation of Inuit culture. In the pursuit of this goal, they encourage 
native artists, craftsmen and writers to seek national and inter- 
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national recognition and to take a leading part in the maintenance 
and development of the unique way of life of their people. This 

cultural program aims at the creation of a body of Inuit literature 
and the encouragement of Inuit participation in the performing arts. 


Since 1970 the Federal Government has been supporting these aims by 
means of national and international exhibitions and a program of 
public information and lectures. These activities reflect an ever- 
increasing demand for art, the value of which to the Inuit community 
in 1974 was estimated at $3 million. 


During 1974, a contract was signed with Inuit Tapirisat of Canada 
for a survey to develop a universally-acceptable spelling system. 
Regular grants are now made to Inuit groups and individuals for the 
promotion of a variety of cultural endeavours, including the publi- 
cation of literature, travel and exchange programs. 


Since 1969-70, a number of Inuit writers have received assistance 
in publishing their work and certain Arctic communities have been 
encouraged to print local newspapers in Inuit and English. Inuit 
actors have demonstrated their talent on film and in the drama; an 
Inuit-produced film has received critical acclaim in international 
competition. 


Cross-cultural conferences to promote Inuit understanding of southern 
conditions have been organized and video-taped for distribution in 
the Arctic. 


Economic development program 


The objects of this program include credit facilities, through a 
loan fund, in areas of the Arctic not served by commercial institu- 
tions and grants to stimulate economic growth. To encourage full 
participation in the economic development of the North through co- 
operative ownership and enterprise, as well as resource-harvesting 
in the N.W.T., loans are made to trappers for food and supplies. 


In the beginning, the growth of co-operatives was slow, because of 
physical isolation and unfamiliarity with southern market conditions 
and business practices. The development of communications in the 
North has rectified this situation. 


The first two native co-operatives in the Arctic were incorporated 
in 1959. By 1974 there were 41. These are multi-purpose organiza- 
tions engaged in the production of arts and crafts, in fur trading, 
construction, retailing and the provision of municipal services. In 
1974 the value of their business amounted to over $7.5 million. They 
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employed about 300 local residents full time and about 600 on a 
casual basis. 


The Department of Indian and Northern Affairs also supports Cana- 
dian Arctic Producers as the central marketing service for the art- 
producing co-operatives of the N.W.T. Sales by this company have 
increased from over $1 million in 1970 to over $2.5 million in 1974. 


Health and social development 


The basic N.W.T. social and welfare programs are comparable to those 
of the provinces. They are provided mainly by the territorial govern- 
ment, some responsibilities for health care for the Inuit and other 
residents being shared with the Federal Government. The N.W.T. has 
hospitalization and medical services similar to those available in 
the provinces, at no cost to residents. Health facilities range 

from modern hospitals in larger centres to nursing stations in the 
Smal] communities. While sophisticated medical care is available 
only in the hospitals, professional attention is available to all 
people, and arrangements exist to transport the sick to southern 
facilities in cases of emergency. Dramatic improvements in the rates 
of infant mortality and respiratory diseases have occurred among the 
Inuit, but the harsh climate and the low economic status of many 
natives still take a heavy toll. Infant mortality was lowered from 
53.7 a 1,000 in 1969 to 27.77 a 1,000 in 1973. Venereal disease is 
Still widespread, and is associated in many instances with the in- 
flux of workers from Southern Canada. 


The aims of the social development program are to reduce infant- 
mortality rates and to continue efforts to combat tuberculosis, 
venereal disease and other communicable diseases. The Department 

of National Health and Welfare has principal responsibility in these 
areas; results, however, are dependent on other factors, such as 
better housing, improved water- and waste-disposal systems and home- 
management programs, all of which fall within the jurisdiction of 
the territorial government. 


Although sporadic outbreaks of tuberculosis still occur, there has 
been a large reduction in the number of new cases reported each 
year. For example, T.B. declined among the Inuit from 103 cases in 
1969 to only 17 cases in 1973. The treatment of most T.B. patients 
is now given mainly in the North, where surveillance is also main- 
tained over old cases and new-case contacts. Most Eskimos are now 
willing to report to the medical authorities if they suspect they 
have T.B., whereas previously they were unwilling to take tests or 
undergo X-rays, since these forms of treatment meant leaving home, 
relatives and native food for long periods. The new approach also 
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reduces mental strain, and has resulted in a shorter treatment 
period. , 


The North is not without. its alcohol problems. The territorial 
alcohol-education programs, in collaboration with committees of 
concerned persons in various communities, now educate and counsel 
individuals, families and employers on the prevention and treat- 
ment of drinking problems. | 


Crime is also being combated at the local level by decentralizing 
correctional services in the hope that keeping inmates closer to 
their homes will act as a positive factor in their rehabilitation. 


The N.W.T. now provides funds for recreational purposes and leader- 
ship-training programs. Wherever possible, existing facilities, 
Such as school gymnasiums, are used; however, other major projects, 
such as portable swimming pools and an arena, have been undertaken 
with success. There has been extensive Inuit participation in the 
Arctic Winter and Summer Games, which include native games and com- 
petitions. 


Housing and community services 


One of the most difficult adjustments imposed on the Eskimos in 
recent years has been necessitated by the increase in urbanization. 
Isolated settlements have become organized communities, and a 
sedentary way of life, with most of the amenities of a Southern 
Canadian town, has become possible. In spite of the good things 
that urbanization has brought with it, the Inuit-turned-townsman 
still experiences much frustration and much conflict between the 
new "life-style" and values and those he has been used to. 


Northern housing programs are intended to provide adequate shelter 
for all Inuit at rents they can afford. The homes that are being 
built in accordance with this policy are of a standard as high as 
possible consistent with the level of services available in the 
individual communities. An important element in the success of 
such programs is the participation of the natives themselves in 
their operation and administration. 


The main housing agency is Northern Rental Housing, which came into 
existence in the Eastern Arctic and now serves the N.W.T. The rent 
for a house provided with heat, light, water and sewer services 
starts at $5.00 a month. About 2,500 homes have been erected in 

the N.W.T. under the NRH program, which has paid high dividends in 
better health conditions and has played an important part in the 
process of rapid urbanization. Tenant associations have taken over 
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the administration of the program in the settlements. Such groups 
have been very successful in developing community spirit and social 
goals with the common objective of improving living conditions and 
Services in their own communities. 


The Northern Rental Housing program contains a provision for home 
Ownership as soon as tenants become financially able; if tenants 

desire to become owners, part of the rent they pay is applied to 

the purchase price. Ownership has been hindered by the fact that, 
whereas fuel-oil, electricity, water, sewage and garbage services 
are supplied to tenants, owners must assume the full cost of pro- 
viding these services, which can be very expensive. 


Water delivery in the North, as well as sewage and garbage disposal, 
is done mainly by truck. In some communities, Inuit co-operatives 

are responsible for utilities; elsewhere they are provided by the 
Northwest Territories government or by private companies that possess 
the tenders. In communities with hamlet or village status, utilities, 
road maintenance and snow removal have been handed over to councils 
that, in most cases, have Inuit majorities. In larger, more-developed 
communities, utilidor* systems provide both water-supply and sewage- 
disposal. As settlements grow and become better planned, utilidors 
are replacing truck delivery and pick-up. New sewage and garbage 
Systems are being planned, not only to ensure the delicate environ- 
mental balance is not disturbed but to improve health. 


Communications 


In November 1972, a new era in communications began with the launch- 
ing of Antik, the telecommunications satellite. Anik provides instant 
and reliable news and information to the Inuit and has allowed ex- 
tensive use of telephones for intersettlement communications, re- 
placing unreliable radiophones. It has not only brought the South 
into better focus for the Inuit but has facilitated communications 
On an individual level between settlements. Television and radio 
programs have been broadcast in Inuktttuut (the Eskimo language), 
and it is hoped that this activity can be increased as more Inuit 
technicians and announcers are trained. There are already a number 
of Inuit announcer/operators and managers for both radio and tele- 
vision stations. 


| Training and employment 


Wage employment is dominated by the white population, almost exclu- 
Sively on the employer side. Government, the natural-resource ex- 
ploration and extraction industries and transportation are the pre- 
dominant employers, and are likely to remain so. Employment ideas 


re a en ee 


Pipes, cables, etc., raised and insulated to provide utilities to 
communities built on permafrost. 
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have spread north from Southern Canada with little change, except 
in oil-exploration, where crews are rotated between drill-sites and 
home-bases in the South. A happy innovation has been the introduc- 
tion of this pattern into some Inuit settlements. 


As the Eskimos become better trained and educated, they are quali- 
fying for a greater variety of jobs. Many work as Government clerks 
and translators; others are in the employ of private companies. Oc- 
cupations as diverse as miner, carpenter, tinsmith and storeman are 
now open to them. Among the jobs available to Eskimo women are inter- 
preter, nursing assistant, waitress and airline stewardess. The 
Northern Service of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation now has 
Eskimo announcer/operators and managers on its staff. Some Inuit men 
have taken to the seafaring life and others have chosen to become 
aircraft pilots. The first Inuit minister of the Anglican Church was 
ordained in 1960, and there is already one Inuit doctor. 


The Government gives a high priority to the provision of training 
and employment opportunities to Inuit that meet their special needs 
and aspirations. In 1972, a Special Staff Group recommended the 
establishment of a Committee on the Employment of Native Norther- 
ners, which is having some success in promoting native training 

and employment. 


A Northern Careers Program has also been developed to provide 

money and other kinds of assistance to federal departments operating 
projects in the North to train Inuit, principally for middle manage- 
ment positions. 


Government contracts are also used as a means of promoting native 
employment, by the insertion of special clauses requiring employers 
to use Inuit labour. Through Hire North, efforts are being made to 
train Eskimos and to provide an atmosphere in which they may learn 
about regular wage-earning during on-the-job training. 


The search for oil, gas and minerals in the Arctic is providing em- 
ployment for many Inuit in the petroleum and related industries. A 
recent example is the lead-zinc mining venture at Nanisivik, on 
Strathcona Sound, northern Baffin Island. A pilot project begun in 
the summer of 1974 by joint agreement between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the industry, this mine affords employment and other oppor- 
tunities to Inuit residents of communities on northern Baffin Island. 
The use of rotational labour by Panarctic and Gulf Oi] in their ex- 
plorations has also increased the number of Inuit workers. 


The principal problem remains the relative lack of education and 
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skills. The dearth of opportunities in some settlements in con- 
trast to the number of people available for employment means that 
some Inuit must complete their education in Southern Canada, where 
counselling units help solve the problems of adapting to the South 
and to the wage-earning economy, as well as providing vocational 
guidance. 


Education 


The aim of the education program is to provide learning opportuni- 
ties by means of a variety of projects that run the gamut from 
kindergarten to continuing and special educational courses for 
adults. Wherever possible, cultural factors are taken into account. 
More parental involvement is sought in the running of local schools. 


A major concern has been the need for classrooms to accommodate the 
rapidly-increasing Inuit enrolment, which has increased by 38 per 
cent over the period 1969-1975. In 1974-75, there were 4,689 students 
registered, not including adult, special and vocational students. 


In 1955, the then Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources launched a major program to build schools and pupil resi- 
dences throughout the Territories to replace church schools and 
serve all children except those accommodated in the established 
school districts at Yellowknife and Hay River. Large schools and 
residences were built in the larger communities and day-schools 
were provided in most of the smaller places. Public assistance is 
not confined to elementary and secondary education. Inuit capable 
of special training may be sent to vocational, technical or other 
training-schools in the provinces. Further assistance is provided 
through apprenticeship training and job-placement. The N.W.T. govern- 
ment pays for attendance at recognized universities in Southern 
Canada. 


The development of curricula to meet the special needs of northern 
pupils has presented a special problem. In the early years, the 
curricula were closely related to those of the provinces in order 
to maintain comparable standards, and to provide northern children 
with the kind and quality of education that would enable them to 
compete with provincial residents. During the past ten years, how- 
ever, the emphasis in northern education has changed considerably, 
particularly since the N.W.T. government assumed full responsibility 
for education. The most significant changes have resulted from the 
recognition that the process of assimilation of native youngsters 
into a southern white Canadian culture, upon which most thinking 
was based (not only in education but in everything else), simply 
does not work. It has been realized that mere acquisition by the 
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native northerner of a transplanted southern Canadian education is 
not the answer to the problems of transition. In recent years, new 
curricula have been developed that recognize the way of life, the 
language, history, heritage and culture of the native people. It 
is the policy of the territorial government to teach natives in 
their mother tongues in the primary grades. This program has just 
begun. 


Problems have been encountered in the introduction of Inuit language 
instruction to northern schools, as there are few teachers with a 
knowledge of Inuktituut. Special teacher-training courses are pro- 
vided, but, to bridge the gap in the meantime, the N.W.T. is em- 
ploying an increasing number of classroom assistants. In 1969-70, 
there were only 48 in the Territories, compared to 123 in 1974-75. 
The schools are now using materials drawn from the northern cultures 
as well as from the South to form an educational program suited to 
the people and reflecting their values. 


Concurrent with the expansion of academic programs, more emphasis 
has been placed on continuing and special education. Adult-education 
courses are now offered in more than 25 communities. An outstanding 
example is the Fort Smith Adult Vocational Training Centre, whose 
curriculum has developed from a single course in heavy-duty-equip- 
ment operation to instruction in more than 12 skills, ranging from 
nurse's assistant to telecommunications specialist. 


A major object of the northern educational program is the produc- 
tion of educational material (film-strips, books, stories, etc.) in 
the Eskimo language, which requires much time and money. 


the average Inuit child is staying longer in school and attaining 

a level of education far beyond what was possible for his prede- 
cessors. A critical problem that has resulted from the very success 
of the educational program is the fact that children now quickly 
Surpass their parents in the comprehension of modern life. The 
education of adults, many of whom speak little or no English and 
have slight understanding of life outside their communities, is a 
pressing need. While the needs of children will continue to receive 
the main emphasis in the school-system, more attention will hence- 
forth be given to the educational needs of their elders. The terri- 
torial government is promoting a concerted effort to include parents 
in academic up-grading and, through vocational and adult-education 
programs, to equip them to meet the situations they must face in 
the developing society of the North. 


As northern settlements grow, education is becoming more and more 
decentralized. Communities are gradually gaining higher grade- 
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levels. Centralized education and hostel living, which were thought 
to be the answer, are gradually being replaced, since the students 
completing high school under this system were few. The home environ- 
ment 1S now recognized as a better one not only for the student's 
mental stability but for training in his own culture. 
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THE ESKIMOS OF CANADA 


There have been many changes in the Canadian North in recent years 
and this has affected almost every aspect of the lives of the Eskimos. There 
are only some 80,000 Eskimos in the world -- and about 17,000 of these are in 
Canada. They are the only native people who live in both Asia and America. 
They form part of four nations -- the U.S.S.R., the United States, Canada and 
Denmark. 


According to early accounts and archaeological research, the 
Canadian Eskimos once ranged farther south than they do now, particularly on 
the Atlantic seaboard. Early in the seventeenth century they were reported as 
far south as the north shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence and they occupied the 
whole coast of Labrador. In Hudson Bay they do not seem to have gone much 
farther south than Cape Jones on the east side or Churchill on the west. 


The original Eskimos were mainly a coastal people; seals, walrus, 
fish, polar bears and whales were the source of their food, fuel and clothing. 
Centuries ago, however, one group broke away to follow the caribou herds to 
the interior, where they formed a more primitive culture. The break-away 
group lived on the caribou herds and fish from the inland lakes, made fires 
from shrubs instead of blubber, and rarely visited the sea. 


The early explorers of the Canadian Arctic met Eskimos from time to 
time over a period of some 300 years but had few dealings with them. Develop- 
ment in Arctic Canada came at a much later date than in other Arctic lands. 
While their cousins in other countries were trading with white men, many 
Eskimos did not dream that any men except themselves existed. They called 
themselves Innuit, meaning ''The People" -- the only people. 


Coming of the Whalers 


It was not until the arrival of the whalers early in the nineteenth 
century that any change began to take place. By the end of the century the 
Eskimo people, through their dealings with the whalers, had moved into a 
position of some dependence upon the white man's goods and supplies. Their 
Stone-Age nomadic life was becoming less attractive. 


bis EME 


In 1821, British whaling ships ventured north into Davis Strait and 
Baffin Bay, and United States vessels followed. Steam supplanted sail, and, 
in the 1860s, the hunt for whales spread into nearly all the navigable waters 
of the Eastern Arctic. In the next decade, the pressure on the whale 
population showed its effects and the United States whalers turned their 
attention to the West, thus coming in touch with the nomadic Eskimos of the 
western extremes of the Canadian Arctic. 


It was through the whalers that most of the Eskimos were introduced 
to the use of wooden whale-boats, firearms, foreign clothing, goods, tools 
and tobacco. From these white men they got their first glimpse of a system of 
hunting entirely different from their own. 


When a vessel intended to operate in areas where there were no 
Eskimos, large numbers -- men, women and children -- would be picked up in 
the early summer and returned again in the autumn if the vessel did not winter. 
If it did winter, the Eskimos either stayed aboard or lived nearby until the 
following season. They received little payment for their services but were 
assured of meat. when whaling was successful. Even in the worst times they 
were usually given enough food and other stores to tide them over. Some fell 
heir to whale-boats, while most of the men acquired rifles, ammunition, 
clothing and tools. The women obtained knives, cooking utensils, needles and 
matches. After a century of slaughter, the whaling industry came to an end, 
but the Eskimos emerged better equipped in many ways to make a living in their 
own country. 


The only considerable groups of Eskimos not affected by contact 
either with the whalers or the Hudson's Bay Company, up to the beginning of 
the present century, were those inhabiting the hinterlands of the Keewatin 
and Mackenzie Districts and the easterly coastal areas of the Western Arctic. 


Although the Hudson's Bay Company had been trading throughout 
Southern and Western Canada for about two and a half centuries, and its ships 
passed through Hudson Strait every year during that time, it was not until 
1909 that the possibility of extending operations into the land of the Eskimo 
began to be taken seriously in London. The first trading-post in exclusively 
Eskimo territory was established at Wolstenholme on the south side of Hudson 
Strait. As early as the nineteenth century, the influence of Fort Chimo 
(1830) and Little Whale River (1854) had been felt along the whole coast 
between these two places. 


By 1923, a chain of trading-posts had been built along both shores 
of Hudson Strait, down the east coast of Hudson Bay to Port Harrison and up 
the west coast to Repulse Bay. A similar development took place in the 
Western Arctic. By 1937, what was then considered adequate coverage was made 
of all the inhabited areas of the Canadian Arctic. The HBC now has some 30 
posts in Arctic regions. 


The transition of the Eskimos from their primitive state has been 
a gradual one, taking place over a little more than a century. Their 
introduction to the use of firearms was probably, of all the innovations, the 
one that had the greatest effect on their daily lives. Although the rifles 


and guns they received during the early years were generally of low power and 
obsolete design, they were infinitely more effective for hunting than the bow 
and arrow and other primitive weapons. Throughout their association with the 
whalers, the Eskimos still remained hunters. Apart from the few small luxuries 
they obtained, they still depended almost entirely on the spoils of the hunt 
for their essential food and clothing. 


The same was true of other Eskimos who had not come in direct contact 
with the whalers but whose lives had been influenced by the operations of the 
trading-posts to the south. 


Throughout the whaling period, life had revolved round the resources 
of the sea; the whalers were not interested in furs. With the arrival of the 
traders, events took a different turn. Their primary interest was in furs and, 
since it was realized from the outset that the Eskimos could only trap during 
the winter if they were well fed and clothed, every encouragement was given 
them to continue to live off the country and to trade only the skins and 
blubber that were surplus to their real needs. 


It was the Second World War and the rapid development of long-range 
air travel that broke down the isolation of the Arctic. Airstrips relating to 
defence installations and meteorological and radio stations were established 
in many places. Other interests also started to move north. The situation 
of the Eskimo people became a matter of concern to the Canadian public. There- 
fore, in the early Fifties, the Canadian Government began to take measures to 
prepare the Eskimos for their rightful role in the economy of the changing 
Arctic. Improved education, health and welfare services and programs related 
to housing and other social and resource and economic development involving 
the Eskimo people were enthusiastically activated. 


Administration 


Canadian Eskimos, being full citizens in every respect, enjoy the 
same rights and bear the same responsibilities as other Canadian citizens. 
This is true of matters such as the franchise, federal, provincial and 
territorial law, taxation, land ownership and social services. Although 
Eskimos were excluded from the Indian Act, a Supreme Court decision of 1939 
held that the term "Indians" as used in the British North America Act included 
Eskimos and legislative authority for Eskimo people was under federal 
jurisdiction. Nevertheless, the special federal jurisdiction only represents 
an extra service and not an alternative to normal citizenship. 


Present Government policy towards the Eskimo is based on the 
principle of equalizing opportunities for Eskimos while, at the same time, 
enabling them to retain as much of their culture as they wish, so that, as a 
group, they may make their distinctive contribution to Canada's multicultural 
society. To this end, the Federal Government, either directly, or indirectly 
through the government of the Northwest Territories, is involved with the 
Eskimo people through the following programs: 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(£) 


Government - Eskimos are elected members of the Territorial 
Council of the NWT. Eskimo settlement councils have been 
functioning for many years and many settlements are moving 
towards "hamlet" status in local government. 


Local Administration - The massive Northern Rental Housing 
Program could not have attained the goals achieved up to 
the present without the participation of the Eskimo people. 
Community-development and rental-housing management were 
combined in this program. 


Co-operatives - Both consumer and producer co-operatives have 
developed on Eskimo initiative. These are run by Eskimos, 
although the Department of Indian and Northern Affairs has 
provided technical assistance where this was requested. 


Education - Full financial support is provided by the 
Federal Government. The first Canadian Eskimo doctor, teacher 
and pilot have already graduated. 


Social Organization - Through the Department of the Secretary 
of State, the Federal Government provides funds to Inuit 
Tapirisat, the national Eskimo organization, which lists 
among its objectives: 


(1) To help preserve Inuit culture and language and promote 
pride in the Inuit heritage; 


(2) to assist the Inuit in becoming aware of their own 
situation, government plans, aboriginal rights, legal 
matters and educational opportunities, so that they 
may determine what matters of a social economic, 
educational and political nature will affect them and 
future generations; 


(3) to assist the Inuit in their right to full participation 
in, and a sense of belonging to, Canadian society and to 
promote public awareness of those rights. 


In addition, the Federal Government, through the Department of 
Indian and Northern Affairs, has recognized Eskimos as a 
disadvantaged people and has made a contribution commitment 

to the Inuit Tapirisat of Canada in the amount of $100,000 to 
do research into questions of concern to the Eskimo people, 
including legal rights and moral claims respecting lands and 
waters in the North. 


Living Conditions 


In 1966 the Federal Government established the Northern Rental 
Housing Program for the Eskimo and Indian residents of the Northwest Terri- 
tories. This plan provides suitable low-rental shelter in more than 46 
communities, both above and below the tree-line. By 1972, a total of more than 
2,200 dwelling units were in the program, of which more than 1,300 have a three- 
bedroom or larger design. To date, capital expenditures exceed $16 million, 
with an operational budget of over $2 million; rental collections exceed 
$500,000 a year. All houses are supplied with basic furniture, oil furnaces 
and electrical stoves, and are provided with full utility and municipal-type 
services. 


Under the rental plan, tenants pay monthly amounts determined by 
family income. Tenant associations have taken over the responsibility for 
administrating the program in these settlements. This management has been very 
successful in developing community spirit and social goals, since they are 
composed of tenants, all in similar situations, with the common objective of 
improving living conditions and common services in their own settlements. 


The Northern Rental Housing Program contains a provision for home 
ownership when tenants become financially capable; part of the rent paid is 
credited toward the purchase price if tenants desire to become owners. 
Ownership: has been hindered by the fact that, whereas the fuel-oil, electricity, 
water, sewage and garbage services are supplied to tenants, owners must assume 
the full cost of providing these services, which can be very expensive. The 
government of the Northwest Territories is now planning to equalize these costs, 
which should in turn stimulate the desire for home ownership. 


The NRHP is the vehicle to which has been attributed the improvement 
of health and living standards in the North; it is the means by which the 
Indian and Eskimo can adapt to the life of the more sophisticated communities 
that will develop as the potential of non-renewable resources of Northern 
Canada is realized. 


The essential purpose of this program has now been achieved, and 
has effectively served the people in their transition from the old ways of life 
to the new. 


Health 


Through its Northern Health Services, the Medical Services Branch of 
the Department of National Health and Welfare is responsible for developing 
total health care in the North. It plays a dual role in providing health 
services to all northern residents, acting in the capacity of a provincial 
health department for both territories, the territorial councils enacting 
health ordinances. 


The government of the Northwest Territories operates a health- 
insurance plan in much the same manner as provincial governments provide such 
services elsewhere in Canada. Medical-care insurance coverage became 
available to residents of the Northwest Territories on April 1, 1971. 


The Eskimo people are steadily building up an immunity to disease; 
increased contact with people from "outside" will undoubtedly result in 
increased immunity. Healthy facilities range from modern hospitals in larger 
centres to lay dispensaries operated by teachers, traders, policemen or 
missionaries at remote settlements. 


Nursing-stations operated by two or more registered nurses have been 
established in most settlements having more than 250 residents. The nurses 
provide preventative and routine care locally; complicated medical and 
surgical cases are removed to the larger centres by air. 


Employment 


Eskimos are now employed in a large variety of jobs. They are 
translators and clerks for government departments and many are working with 
private companies. Eskimos: serve in many specialized fields as qualified 
miners, carpenters, mechanics, steamfitters, diesel and tractor operators, 
tinsmiths and storemen. Women work as interpreters, waitresses, nursing 
assistants, clerks and airline stewardesses. Two Eskimos are councillors on 
the Northwest Territories Council; others are announcers for the Northern 
Service of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. The first Eskimo minister 
of the Anglican Church was ordained in 1960. Recently a 26-year-old Eskimo 
qualified as a medical doctor. Some Eskimo men have been leaving their homes 
for a seafaring life; others have been training as airline pilots. 


With the expansion of oil exploration in the Canadian North, the 
0il companies and other new industries will be seeking more Eskimo employees. 
In the Government's policy statement on Northern development, released by the 
Minister of Indian and Northern Affairs early in 1972, the policy was said 
to be to consciously create in government and industry employment 
opportunities for native peoples through attractive incentives, meaningful 
targets and, where necessary, imposed obligations. 


The first two Eskimo co-operatives in the Canadian Arctic were 
incorporated in 1959. Within the next decade, 36 co-operatives had been 
organized by Eskimos and Indians living in the Northwest Territories and in 
Northern Quebec. By 1968, the annual turnover by these organizations was 
well over $2 million. 


Co-operatives in 27 settlements have contributed more than $5 million 
to the local economy in the form of wages and salaries and the purchase of 
members' products, thus helping to revive, to consolidate and to strengthen 
old settlements and to establish new ones. 


In conjunction with the Co-operative Union of Canada, considerable 
work has been carried out leading to the incorporation of district federations 
and joining them into a Confederation of Arctic Co-operatives. In 1967 
co-operatives in Northern Quebec formed a federation that, aided financially 
by the federal and provincial governments, provides essential services to its 
Eskimo-Indian member organizations. 


Pie fee - 


Total responsibility for co-operative development in the Northwest 
Territories was assumed by the territorial government in 1969. 


Education 


Great emphasis is given to education and vocational training as the 
means to help the Eskimo people adjust to a changing way of life. In 1971-72, 
4,375 Eskimo pupils were enrolled in schools in the Northwest Territories, 
compared to only 451 Eskimos out of a total of 2,000 pupils registered in 
schools in the Canadian North in 1955. 


Throughout the Northwest Territories education is a responsibility 
Shared by the federal and territorial governments and administered by the 
Department of Education of the government of the Northwest Territories. It was 
only in April 1969 that the territorial government assumed responsibility for 
the administration of education in the Mackenzie District and, as recently as 
April 1, 1970, took over the same responsibility for the Eastern Arctic 
district. The responsibility for education of the Eskimos in Arctic Quebec 
Still remains with the Department of Indian and Northern Affairs. 


Every Eskimo child in school represents in some fmeasure a triumph 
over difficulties of climate, distance and language on the part of those 
responsible for bringing education to Arctic Canada. 


Education in this rapidly-changing society must provide innovative 
programs if it is to meet the needs of residents. It is in this context that 
the NWT Department of Education developed its curriculum, teaching methods and 
community involvement during 1971. 


It will be some time before an extensive university program is 
offered in the North. The University of Saskatchewan offers courses in its 
research centre at Rankin Inlet. The University of Alberta has expanded its 
program in the Mackenzie area, offering courses at Fort Smith, Yellowknife and 
Inuvik. 


During 1971, the first Eskimo medical doctor graduated from the 
University of Manitoba and the first Eskimo helicopter pilots completed their 
training. 


In September 1971, the first elementary curriculum was distributed 
in draft form to every school in the North. This curriculum, which was 
created in the North and contains materials appropriate to the social and 
cultural environments of the North, includes a special series of readers 
designed for both Indian and Eskimo children. 


The Continuing and Special Education Division provides for all 
educational and training activities not contained within the formal 
elementary and secondary school systems. Adult education programs are 
designed to help adult people in the territories to develop their abilities 
to the fullest extent and to make living more meaningful and comfortable in a 
rapidly-changing technological age. 


Vocational education programs, including apprenticeship, are for the 
purpose of training people for either wage employment or self-employment in 
specific occupations. Apprenticeship continues to be the most effective 
program for the development of trades people. Manual skills are learned on 
the job, where close watch is kept to assure that the apprentice is receiving 
work experiences in all available trades practice. In addition, each 
indentured apprentice receives six to eight weeks of full-time trade-theory 
training in an "in-school" situation during each year of his apprenticeship. 


There are 69 settlements in the Northwest Territories; of these, 
32 are Eskimo settlements. There are 58 schools in the Territories, 30 oF 
which are in Eskimo settlements. Kindergarten classes are provided in 35 of 
these schools, 22 of which are in Eskimo settlements. 


Academic education and training will prepare young Northerners 
for the kinds of job that will be available as industries develop. As the 
general level of academic education increases, a system of scholarships and 
grants will enable all qualified Eskimo students to go on to higher education. 
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THE ESKIMOS OF CANADA 


According to early accounts, the Canadian Eskimos once ranged 
farther south than they do now, particularly on the Atlantic seaboard. Early 
in the seventeenth century they were reported as far south as the north shore 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and they occupied the whole coast of Labrador. 

In Hudson Bay they do not seem to have gone much farther south than Cape Jones 
on the east side or Churchill on the west. 


The Eskimos are mainly a coastal people. They settled by the sea; 
seals, walrus, fish, polar bears and whales were their source of food, fuel 
and clothing. Centuries ago one group, however, broke away from the others to 
follow the caribou herds to the interior, where they formed a culture that was 
much different and more primitive. They lived on the caribou herds and fish 
from the inland lakes; they made fires from shrubs instead of blubber and 
rarely visited the sea. 


The early explorers of the Canadian Arctic met these Eskimos from 
time to time over a period of some 300 years but had few dealings with them. 
Development in Arctic Canada came at a much later date than in other Arctic 
lands. While their cousins in other countries were trading with white men, 
many Eskimos did not dream that any men except themselves existed. They 
called themselves Innuit, meaning ''The People" -- the only people. 


Coming of the Whalers 


It was not until the arrival of the whalers early in the nineteenth 
century that any change began to take place. By the end of the century the 
Eskimo people, through their dealings with the whalers, had moved into a 
position of some dependence upon white man's goods and supplies. The old 
Stone-Age wandering life was becoming less attractive. 


In 1821, British whaling ships ventured north into Davis Strait and 
Baffin Bay, and United States vessels followed. Steam supplanted sail, and, 
in the 1860s, the hunt for whales spread into nearly all the navigable waters 
of the Eastern Arctic. In the next decade, the pressure on the whale popula- 
tion showed its effects and the United States whalers turned their attention 
to the West, thus coming in touch with the nomadic Eskimos of the western 
extremes of the Canadian Arctic. 


It was through the whalers that most of the Eskimos were introduced 
to the use of wooden whale-boats, firearms, foreign clothing, foods, tools 
and utensils, and tobacco. From these white men they got their first glimpse 
of a system of hunting entirely different from their own. 


When a vessel intended to operate in areas where there were no 
Eskimos, large numbers - men, women and children - would be picked up in the 
early summer and returned again in the autumn if the vessel did not winter. 
If it did winter, the Eskimos either stayed aboard or lived nearby until the 
following season. They received little payment for their services but were 
assured of meat when whaling was successful. Even in the worst times they 
were usually given enough food and other stores to tide them over. Some fell 
heir to whale-boats, and most of the men acquired rifles, ammunition, cloth- 
ing, and tools. The women obtained knives, cooking utensils, needles, and 
matches. After a century of slaughter, the demand for whalebone declined and 
the days of whaling came to an end, but the Eskimos emerged better equipped 
in many ways to make a living in their own country. 


The only considerable groups of Eskimos who had not been affected 
by contact either with the whalers or the Hudson's Bay Company, up to the 
beginning of the present century, were those inhabiting the hinterlands of 
the Keewatin and Mackenzie Districts and the easterly coastal areas of the 
Western Arctic. 


Although the Hudson's Bay Company had been trading throughout 
Southern and Western Canada for about two and a half centuries, and had ships 
passing through Hudson Strait every year during that time, it was not until 
1909 that the possibility of extending operations into the land of the Eskimo 
began to be taken seriously in London. The first trading-post in exclusively 
Eskimo territory was established at Wolstenholme on the south side of the 
Hudson Strait. As early as the nineteenth century the influence of Fort Chimo 
(1830) and Little Whale River (1854) had been felt along the whole coast 
between these two places. 


By 1923, a chain of trading-posts had been built along both shores 
of Hudson Strait, down the east coast of Hudson Bay to Port Harrison, and up 
the west coast of Hudson Bay to Repulse Bay. A similar development took place 
in the Western Arctic. By 1937, what was then considered adequate coverage 
was made of all the inhabited areas of the Canadian Arctic. The Hudson's Bay 
Company now has some 30 posts in Arctic regions. 


The transition of the Eskimos from their primitive state, when they 
were entirely dependent on the resources of the country and their own enter- 
prise for the fulfilment of their needs, down to the present day, when they 
have all come to rely, in varying degrees, on imported goods and outside 
services, has been a gradual one, spread over a little more than a century. 


Their introduction to the use of firearms was probably, of all the 
innovations, the one that had the greatest effect on their daily lives. 

Although the rifles and guns they received during the early years were gener- 
ally of low power and obsolete design, they were infinitely more effective 
for hunting than the bow and arrow and other primitive weapons. Throughout 


their association with the whalers, the Eskimos still remained hunters. 
Apart from the few small luxuries they obtained, they still depended almost 
entirely on the spoils of the hunt for their essential food and clothing. 


The same was true of other Eskimos who had not come in direct 
contact with the whalers but whose lives had been influenced by the operations 
of the trading-posts to the south. 


Throughout the whaling period, life had revolved round the resources 
of the sea; the whalers were not interested in furs. With the arrival of the 
traders, events took a different turn. Their primary interest was in furs and, 
since it was realized from the outset that the Eskimos could only trap during 
the winter if they were well fed and clothed, every encouragement was given 
them to continue to live off the country and to trade only the skins and 
blubber that were surplus to their real needs. 


It took the Eskimos some time to change over from hunting to trapping. 
They were hunters by instinct and tradition, with the general idea that trapping 
was more fit for women and children than for men. The majority of the Eskimo 
men still remain essentially hunters and it is only when there is a good fur 
season or when they have some important object in view, such as a new rifle 
that they take trapping really seriously. 


Administration 


The Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development has general 
responsibility for the administration of Eskimo affairs. The Indian and 
Northern Health Services of the Department of National Health and Welfare has 
initiated vigorous programmes to bring medical care to every northern resident. 
The Royal Canadian Mounted Police provide police service and act as agents for 
other government departments in the more remote areas. The Arctic has always 
tested to the limit the resourcefulness and courage of those who live and work 
there, and it makes no exceptions of race. To keep contact - over some 900,000 
square miles - with an Eskimo population that still often chooses to live the 
life of hunting camps, calls for the co-operation of all who share the high 
latitudes with them - northern administrators, police, teachers, doctors, nurses, 
missionaries, traders, radio operators, and weather men. 


The Eskimo population in the Northwest Territories and Quebec numbers 
approximately 13,000 persons. They receive the same social benefits as other 
Canadian citizens, such as old-age assistance, blind persons allowances, disabled 
persons allowances, and the family allowance. The decline of the great caribou 
herds, the dwindling of other game resources and the instability of the fur 
market revealed the inadequacies of an economy based on the resources of land 
and water. To help the Eskimos adapt to modern civilization, develop other 
sources of livelihood and improve their standard of living, the Department of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development has been carrying out a broad-based 
programme embracing the areas of education, health, welfare, and resource 
development. 
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Living Conditions 


Late in 1965, the Government approved a five-year rental-housing 
programme designed to provide suitable living accommodation to all Eskimo 
people in the Northwest Territories, By the summer "'sea-lift", in 1966, 
the first 231 rental houses (all of them with three bedrooms) were sent to 
Baffin Island and erected on gravel pads. In 1967, an additional 260 houses 
were shipped to Baffin Island and the Keewatin settlements. Houses are 
supplied with basic furniture - an oil-burning stove, a space-heater, a table, 
beds and household equipment. Under the rental plan, tenants pay monthly 
amounts according to their family income and resources. Eskimo councils 
assist in administering the programme in home communities; home economists 
and adult-education officers help the Eskimo families to adapt to new 
accommodation. Over a five-year period the $12-million programme will make 
available 1,600 three-bedroom houses for Eskimo families. These will be in 
addition to 1,000 houses already built under previous programmes for the 
Eskimo people. 


In the summer months, the Eskimo people like to move into tents, 
either within the settlement or along the coastline, where hunting and fish- 
ing is good. Snow houses are only used on extended trips or in emergencies 
on the trail, 


With the expanding building programme for housing and schools, 
electrical services are being standardized throughout the territories to make 
easier the maintenance, expansion and replacement of installations. 


In many remote settlements, water is expensive and difficult to 
obtain. It must be hauled by truck or sled from building to building; in the 
winter, ice must be cut. These factors rule out the provision of normal 
plumbing facilities, owing to the high consumption of fresh water. 


In most settlements, snowmobiles are beginning. to replace the teams 
of husky dogs that the Eskimos have used over many generations. 


Health 


The Eskimo people are steadily building up an immunity to disease; 
increased contact with people from "outside" will undoubtedly result in 
increased immunity. Health facilities range from the modern hospital at 
Frobisher Bay to lay dispensaries operated by a teacher, trader, policeman or 
missionary at remote settlements. 


The main problem faced by the Northern Health Service of the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare is to provide health care with a limited 
staff to comparatively small groups of people scattered over 900,000 square 
miles. It is impossible to assign a doctor to any one of the remote settle- 
ments (where Eskimo populations may vary between 70 and 400 people). The 
alternative is to assign doctors on a regional basis, make them as mobile as 
possible with the use of aircraft and provide two-way radios as a link with 
nurses or lay dispensaries in outlying settlements. 


Nursing-stations operated by two or more registered nurses have 
been established in most settlements having more than 250 residents. The 
nurses provide preventative and routine care locally; complicated medical 
and surgical cases are removed to the larger centres by air. 


The Northern Health Service carries out extensive health programmes, 
including pre-natal and post-natal care, immunization, school health programmes 
and the control of tuberculosis and other communicable disease. Home visiting 
and health education, dental care for all school children and other programmes 
designed to improve community sanitation are now in operation. Where facili- 
ties are not available, parties of doctors, nurses and X-ray technicians visit 
Arctic communities to carry out medical and X-ray surveys. Many communities 
in the Eastern Arctic are visited each summer by the medical patrol ship 
C.D. Howe; other remote settlements are visited by medical parties using air- 
cratt. 


The health of the Eskimo people has notably improved in recent years. 
In particular the death rate from tuberculosis, one of the greatest scourges 
of the Eskimo people, has been drastically lowered. 


The infant mortality rate is still high (93.7 in 1,000 live births) 
but the trend is downward toward the national average. (In 1960 the infant 
mortality rate was 211 in 1,000 live births). To-day the leading causes of 
death in the north are accidents, poisoning and violence. 


Employment 


Eskimos are now employed at a large variety of jobs. They are 
translators and clerks for government departments and employees of the DEW 
Line and private companies. Eskimos work in many specialized fields as 
qualified miners, Carpenters, mechanics, steam-fitters, diesel and tractor 
Operators, tinsmiths and storemen. Women work as interpreters, waitresses, 
nursing assistants, clerks and airline stewardesses. Two Eskimo men are 
councillors on the Northwest Territories Council; others are announcers for 
the Northern Service of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. The first 
Eskimo minister of the Anglican Church was ordained in 1960. 


Although more and more Eskimo families are settled in permanent 
homes in communities close to the store, nursing-station, administrative 
offices and the school where the children are in regular attendance, the men 
continue to hunt seal and trap foxes as part of their livelihood. 


Probably one of the most significant changes in the economic life 
of Eskimo communities is the development of co-operatives. These offer 
maximum participation by the people themselves, give some control of the 
economy into their hands, and help them to benefit from their artistic talents 
and resource harvesting. 


In 1967, there were 22 co-operatives in the north engaged in arts 
and crafts, the production of arctic char and specialty foods, boat-building, 
logging and saw-milling operations. 


At the Fort Chimo Co-operative in Arctic Quebec, a handicraft 
programme is producing stuffed sealskin animals and birds with emphasis on 
the popular Ookpik (Arctic Owl) design. 


The Eskimo Co-operative at Cape Dorset on Baffin Island is world 
famous for its stone-cut prints and stencils, for drapery design and soap - 
stone carvings. 


In 1966, sales of Eskimo arts and crafts topped the $1l-million mark. 
Although the artistic output of the Eskimos is economically important, it is 
even more significant psychologically. Carvings of soapstone and ivory, 
stone-cut prints and sealskin stencils, drapery designs and the Keewatin 
Eskimo ceramics (introduced in 1967) have received world-wide acclaim. Here 
is a field in which Eskimos have proved not only their equality with non- 
Eskimos but, in many cases, their superiority. 


Education 


Great emphasis is given to education and vocational training as 
the means to help the Eskimo people adjust to a changing way of life. In 
1967, 3,036 Eskimo pupils were enrolled in school in the Northwest Territor- 
ies and Arctic Quebec. 


A long-range programme will provide a complete school system through- 
out the North by 1971 (including matriculation, diploma, vocational, high-school 
and occupational courses). Most needed are classrooms for children who will 
reach school age in the next six years, and for older students (in the 16 to 
21 age group) who would remain in school if appropriate facilities were available. 


For young adults who missed early academic training, continued emphasis 
is being placed on pre-vocational training. At Churchill, Manitoba, renovations 
to the vacated military complex provided classroom, shop and pupil residence 
facilities to 250 teen-age Eskimo pupils from the East Arctic. Classrooms are 
equipped to teach commercial courses, home economics and child care; courses in 
carpentry, metal work and the maintenance and repair of motors are held for 
Eskimo youths in a spacious hangar vacated by the Department of National Defence. 
Fifty-nine of the pupils enrolled at Churchill are taking straight academic 
courses. 


In the Mackenzie, 151 students at the Sir John Franklin School are 
taking pre-vocational training courses in carpentry, building construction, arts 
and diesel mechanics, heavy-equipment operation and food service. 


During 1966, 41 men held positions as trade apprentices. In some 
cases they had been working in trades for several years; their knowledge was 
tested - through Eskimo interpreters if required - to determine their level in 
the programme. On-the-job training was combined with part-time classes in 
mathematics, English and science. Positions for apprentice clerks are giving 
trainees the opportunity to gain on-the-job experience. 


Academic education and training will prepare young Northerners 
for the kinds of job that will be available as industries develop. As 
the general level of academic education increases a system of scholarships 
and grants will enable all qualified Eskimo students to go on to higher 
education. 
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I. The Constitution of Canada 


In 1867 the British North America Act united the British North 
American provinces of Canada, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia in one country 
known as Canada... The new state. was originally composed of four provinces - 
Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. Manitoba was ‘admitted to 
the union in 1870, British Columbia in 1871. and Prince Edward Island in 1873. 
The Provinces of Saskatchewan.and Alberta were formed in» 1905. In °1949 
Newfoundland joined the Canadian federation. At present, therefore, Canada 

Consists of ten provinces and several territories, known as the Yukon Territory 
and the Northwest Territories, which are not included in any ofthe provinces. 


The British North America. Act. of 1867 established a complicated 
division of legislative and executive authority between Canada on the one hand 
and the several provinces on the other. Judicial, authority was not similarly 
divided, provincial and federal courts having jurisdiction with respect to 
both federal and provincial laws. 


While the British North America Act of 1867, together with its 

_ subsequent amendments, is popularly regarded as the Constitution of Canada, 
it is not an exhaustive statement .of the laws and rules by which Canada is 
governed. The Constitution of Canada in its broadest sense includes other 
statutes of the British Parliament (e.g.,. the Statute,of Westminster, 1931), 
statutes of the Parliament of Canada relating to such matters as the succession 
to the Throne, the demise of. the Crown, the Governor: General, the Senate, the 
House of Commons, electoral districts, elections, royalostyle of titles, and 
also statutes of provincial legislatures relating to: provincial government and 
provincial legislative, assemblies... Other written instruments, such as the 
Royal Proclamation of 1763, the offices of governors: and governors: general, and 
orders in council passed pursuant to the British North America Act, also form 
part of the Canadian constitutional system. In addition, the Constitution of 
Canada includes well-established usages and conventions. The preamble to the 
British North America Act states that it was the desire of the original 
provinces to be united "with a constitution similar in principle to that of 
the United Kingdom" and accordingly many of the usages and conventions of 
government that have been developed.in Britain over the centuries are followed 
in Canada. For example, the Cabinet system of responsible government as 
developed in Britain obtains in Canada, although no mention thereof is made in 
the British North America Act. 


No provision was made in the British North America Act, 1867, for 
amendment thereof by any. legislative authority in Canada, but both the 
Parliament of Canada and the provincial legislatures were given legislative 
jurisdiction with respect to some matters relating to government. Thus, for 
example, the Parliament, of Canada was given jurisdiction with respect to the 
establishment of electoral districts and: election laws, and the privileges 
and immunities. of members, of. the House. of, Commons -and the Senate, and each 


provincial legislature was empowered to amend the constitution of the 
province except as regards the office of lieutenant-governor. An amendment 
to the British North America Act passed in 1949 provided authority for the 
Parliament of Canada to legislate with respect to constitutional matters, 
and it may now amend the Constitution of Canada exsept as regards the 
legislative authority of the provinces, the rights and privileges of 
provincial legislatures or governments, schools, the use of the English or 
French language, and the duration of the House of Commons. 


Ganada's’ Statusin “the Commonwealth of Nations 


The several stages in the development of the status of Canada have 
been authoritatively described in the reports of successive Imperial Conferences, 
including that held at London in 1926, which defined the group of self-governing 
communities consisting of the. United Kingdom and the Dominions as “autonomous 
communities within the British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate 
one to another in any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, though united 
by a common allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated as members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations". That Conference also recognized that, as a 
consequence of this equality of status, the Governor General of a Dominion “is 
the representative of the Crown, holding in all essential respects the same 
position in relation to the administration of public affairs in the Dominion as 
is held by His Majesty the King in Great Britain", and that "it is the right of 
the Government of‘each Dominion to advise the Crown in all matters relating to 
its own affairs". Simultaneously with this change in the constitutional relation 
between the-several parts of the British Commonwealth of Nations, there developed, 
as a complementary aspect of nationhood, the assumption by the several Dominions 
of further responsibilities and rights of sovereign states in their relations. 
with other members of the community of nations. Membership in the Leaque of 
Nations and, more recently, in the United Nations, the exercise of treaty-making 
powers and the establishment of separate diplomatic representation in a number 
of foreign countries have characterized this phase in the growth of Canada. 
More explicit recognition of the implications of the principles of equality of 
status was accorded in the Statute of Westminster of 1931, which provided for 
the removal of the remaining limitations on the legieiative autonomy of the 
Commonwealth nations. 


_ Thus Canada, under the Crown, has equality of status with Britain 
and the other Commonwealth Nations in both domestic and foreign affairs; its 
Government. advises the Crown on all matters relating to Canada. Canada has 
membership in the United Nations; makes its own treaties; appoints its own ~ 
ambassadors and other representatives abroad; levies its own taxes ; makes its — 
Own laws, which are executed by a Government dependent on the will of a 
majority of the people; and maintains its own military, naval and air forces. 
In short, Canada has achieved the full status of democratic ne eee within 
the Commonwealth of Nations. 


II The Government of Canada 


The Federal Government 


: 


The Executive 


The Crown 


The British North America Act provides that "the Executive Government 
and authority of and over Canada is hereby declared to continue and be vested 
in the Queen". The functions of the Crown, which are substantially the same as. 
those of the Queen in relation to the Government of Britain, are generally dis- 
charged by the Governor General. A few Ganadian prerogative powers, such as the 
granting of honours and awards and the appointment of ambassadors and ministers 
plenipotentiary, are dealt with by the Queen personally; most are, however, 
performed on her behalf by the Governor General, and in either case the pre- 
rogative power is exercised on the advice of the Government of Canada, in 
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accordancé with established principles of responsible government. The 
practical executive functions of government are exercised by the Cabinet. 


Apart from her constitutional position in relation to the various 
governments of the Commonwealth countries, the Queen is head of the Commonwealth 
and symbolizes the association of ‘the member countries. Until 1953, the title 
of the Queen was the same throughout the Commonwealth. Constitutional develop- 
ments put the title somewhat out of accord with the facts of ‘the position and 
in December 1952 it was decided by the’ prime ministers of the Commonwealth 
countries meeting in London ‘to ‘establish new forms of title for each country. 
The title for Canada was approved by Parliament and established by a royal 
proclamation on May 29, 1953. The title of the Queen, so far ag Canada “is 
concerned, now is: 


“Elizabéth the Second, by the grace of God of the United Kingdom, 
Canada ‘and her other realms and territories Queen, Head of the 
Commonwealth, Defender of the Faith." 


The Governor General 


The Governor General, appointed’ by the Queen, on the advice of the 
Prime Minister of Canada,’ traditionally serves for a term of five years, 
representing the Queen in relation to the Government of Canada and exercising 
authority under the letters patent constituting the Office of the Governor 
General, and the provisions of the British North America Acts, 1867 to 1952. 
Acting under the recommendations of the responsible advisers; the ‘Governor 
General summons, prorogues and dissolves Parliament ‘and assents to bills and 
exercises other executive functions. 


The Cabinet 


The Cabinet is a committee of ‘the Queen's Privy Council for Canada 
and is responsible to Parliament. By convention, the members of the Cabinet 
are members of either the House of Commons or the Senate. Ordinarily, most of 
the Cabinet members have seats’ in the House of Commons. At the present time 
one member of the Cabinet, who is a Minister without Portfolio, is a member of 
the Senate. 


The Cabinet initiates nearly all public bills placed ‘before the 
Parliament and, following established precedent, resigns office when it becomes 
evident that it no longer holds the confidence of the representatives of the 
people. Its members are chosen by the Prime Minister and each generally assumes 
charge of one of the various departments of government, although a minister may 
hold more than one portfolio at the same time, or may be without portfolio. 


The Privy Council 


The Queen's Privy Council for Canada is composed of about 113 members, 
who are sworn of the Council by the Governor General, on the advice of the 
Prime Minister, and who retain their membership for life. The Council ‘consists, 
chiefly, of ‘present and former ministers of the Crown. ‘It does not meet as a 
functioning body, and its constitutional responsibilities as adviser to the 
Crown: im respect to Canada are performed exclusively by the ministers who 
constitute the Cabinet of the day. 


The Legislature 


The federal legislative authority is vested in the Parliament of 
Canada, consisting of the Queen, an Upper House’ styled the Senate, and a 
Lower House known’'as the House of Commons. © Bills may originate in either the 
Senate or the House subject. to the provisions of Section 53 of the British 
North America Act, 1867,° which provides that bills for the appropriation of 
any part of the public revenue’ or ‘the imposition of any tax or impost shall 
originate in the House of Commons. Bills must pass both Houses and receive 
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the royal assent before becoming-law. In practice, most public bills 
originate in the House of Commons, although there -has been a marked increase 
recently in the introduction of public bills in the Senate. Private bills 
usually originate in the Senate. 


Under Section 91 of the British North America Acts, 1867 - 1960, 
the legislative authority of the Parliament of Canada extends to the 
following matters: the-amendment of the Constitution,of Canada subject to 
certain exceptions; the public debt and property; the regulation of trade 
and commerce; unemployment insurance; the raising of money by any mode.or,, 

system of taxation; the borrowing of money on the public credits; postal 
service; the census and statistics; militia, military and naval service,., and. 
defences the fixing and providing for the salaries and allowances of civil 
and other officers of the Government of Canadas beacons, buoys, lighthouses, 
and Sable. Island; navigation and-shipping; quarantine and the establishment 
and maintenance of marine hospitals; sea coast and inland fisheries; ferries 
between a province and any British or foreign country, or between two, provinces $ 
currency and coinage; banking, incorporation of banks, and the issue of paper 
money; savings banks; weights and measures; bills of exchange -and promissory 
notes; interest; legal tender; bankruptcy and insolvency; patents of invention 
and discovery; copyrights; .Indians and. lands reserved for the Indians; 
naturalization.and aliens; marriage and divorce; the criminal law, except the 
constitution of courts of criminal, jurisdiction, but including -the procedure 
in criminal matters; the establishment, maintenance, and management of 
penitentiaries; such classes of subjects as are expressly excepted in the 
enumeration. of the classes of subjects by this Act assigned exclusively, to 
the,.legislatures of. the provinces. 


In addition, under Section 95 the Parliament of Canada may make 
laws in relation. to agriculture and immigration concurrently with provincial 
legislatures, although in the event of conflict federal legislation is para- 
mount. . By the British North America Act 1951 (14-15 Geo. VI, ¢.32), it was 
declared that the Parliament of Canada might make. laws in relation to old- 
age pensions in Canada, but that no such.law should, affect..the operation as 
any provincial laws in relation to, old-age pensions. 


The Senate 


From an.original membership of 72 at Confederation, the Senate, 
through the addition of new provinces..and the general growth of population, 
now has 102 members, the latest, change in representation having been made 
on the admission of Newfoundland to, Confederation in 1949. 


The. House of Commons 


In Section 37 of the British North America Act of 1867, it was 
provided that: "The House of Commons shall, subject to the provisions of 
this Act, consist of 181 members, of whom 82 shall be elected for Ontario, 

65 for Quebec, 19 for Nova Scotia, and 15 for New Brunswick." Further, 

under Section 51, it was enacted that, after the completion of: the census 

of 1871 and of, each subsequent decennial census, the representation of the: 
four provinces should be readjusted by such authority, in such manner, and 
from such time, as the Parliament of Canada provided, subject, to»-and: accord- 
ing to certain rules set out in the original Act. . Membership in the House of: 
Commons was accordingly increased from time to time until it reached 255. 


In 1949, as a result of the union of Newfoundland with Canada, 
provision was made for the Province of Newfoundland to be represented by , 
seven members in the House of Commons (the British North America Act, 1949). 
This increased the number of Members of. Parliament to 262. . By Chapter 15 of 
the Statutes of 1952, the Parliament, of Canada, acting under the authority 
conferred by the British North America Act. of 1949, amended Section. 51 of the 
British North America Act, providing for a new method of re-adjustment of 
representation in the House of Commons. Pursuant to this amendment a new 
Representation Act was passed (R.S.C. 1952, ¢.334 as amended), ‘providing for 
a total of 265 members of the House of Commons. 
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The representation of\ the various provinces is as follows under 
Section 2:ofethe Actjras substituted by 1962:°Statutes of Canada, c.17: 


"Eighty=five members of the House of Commons shall be 
elected' forthe jProvince of Ontario, 75° for) the Province of” 
Quebec, 12 for the Province of Nova Scotia, ten for. the 
Province of New Brunswick, 14 for the Province of Manitoba, 

22 for the Province of British,Columbia, four for the 

Province of Prince Edward Island, 17 for the Province of 
Saskatchewan, 17 for the Province of Alberta, seven for, the 
Province of Newfoundland, one for the Yukon Territory and one 

for the Northwest Territories, thus making a total of 265 members." 


The Opposition 


The Opposition occupies an essential place in constitutions based 
on the British Parliamentary system. Like many other institutions, such as 
that of the premiership for instance, it is founded on unwritten customs 
that have been accepted and become firmly established. 


The choice of the Canadian electorate not only determines who 
shall govern,Canada but, by deciding which party receives the second largest 
number of ‘seats in the House of Commons, it designates which of .the major 
parties becomes the official Opposition. The function.of the Leader of the 
Opposition is to offer, intelligent and constructive criticism of the 
Government of the day. 


When criticism _by .the Opposition becomes sufficiently. effective, 
it can overthrow the existing Government, and the Leader of .the Opposition 
might then, as a result of the ensuing election, become Prime Minister. 


Although .the position of Leader of the Opposition is not recognized 
in the British North America Act, it received statutory acknowledgment. in, 
Canada in 1927. The Senate and House of Commons Act of that year provided 
for an annual salary to be paid to the Leader of the Opposition in addition 
to the indemnity as a Member. of the House. In 1963, the Senate and, House of 
Commons Act. was further amended, to provide for an annual allowance to each 
member of the House of Commons (other than the Prime Minister or Leader of 
the Opposition in the House of. Commons), who is the leader of a party. that has 
a recognized membership. of. 12 or more persons in the House. 


~The Federal Government Franchise 


The present franchise, laws are contained. in the Canada Elections 
Act, 1960 Statutes of Canada, c. 39. The franchise is conferred upon. all 
Canadian citizens, men and women, who have attained the age of 21 years, as 
well as upon British subjects ordinarily resident in.Canada for the, 12 months 
immediately preceding polling day at such election. ~In the case of by-elections 
only (which occur between general elections),, the voter must. continue to be 
ordinarily resident in the electoral district between the date of issue of the 
writ and the polling day. Persons disqualified from voting are: 


(1) The Chief Electoral Officer; 

(2) The. Assistant Chief, Electoral Officer; 

(3) The returning officer for, each electoral district, during. 
such. person's term of office, except when there is an 
equality of votes.on the official addition.of votes or 
on a recount as provided, in the Canada Elections, Act; 


(4) Judges appointed by the Governor General in Councils 


(5) Persons undergoing punishment as inmates of any penal 
institution for the commission of any offence; 
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(6) . Persons: restrained of their liberty or deprived of: the 
management of their property by reason of mental disease}; 


(7) Persons: disqualified from voting under: any: law relating 
to the, disqualification of electors for corrupt or: illegal 
practices. 


The Judiciary 
The Federal Judiciary 


The Parliament of Canada is empowered by Section 101 of the 
British North America Act to provide, from time to time, for the constitu- 
tion, maintenance and organization of a general Court of Appeal for Canada 
and for the establishment of any additional courts for the better administra- 
tion of the laws of Canada. Under this provision, Parliament has established 
the Supreme Court of Canada, the Exchequer Court of Canada and certain . 
miscellaneous courts. 


Supreme Court of Canada 


| This Court, first established in 1875 and now governed by the 
Supreme Court Act (R.S.C. 1962, c.259, as amended) consists of a chief 
justice, who is called the Chief Justice of Canada, and eight puisne judges. 
The chief justice and the puisne judges are appointed by the Governor in 
Council and they hold office during good behaviour but are removable by the 
Governor General on address of the Senate and the House of Commons. They 
cease to hold office upon attaining the age of 75 years. The Court sits at. 
Ottawa and exercises general appellate jurisdiction throughout Canada in 
civil and criminal cases. The Court is also required to consider and advise 
upon questions referred to it by the Governor in Council and it may also 
advise the Senate or House of Commons on private bills referred to the Court 
under any rules or orders of the Senate or the House of Commons... _ 


Appeals may be brought from any final judgment of the highest court 
of final resort in a province in any case where the amount or value of the 
matter in controversy exceeds the sum of $10,000. An appeal may be brought 
from any ‘other final judgment with leave of the highest court of final resort 
in the province; if such court refuses to grant leave, the Supreme Court may 
grant leave to appeal from any judgment, whether final or not, Appeals in 
respect of indictable offences are regulated by the Criminal Code. . Appeals 
from federal courts are regulated by the statute establishing such-courts. 


The judgment of the Supreme Court of Canada in all cases is final 
and conclusive. 


Excheguer Court of Canada 


The Exchequer Court of Canada was first established in 1875 as part 
of the Supreme Court of Canada. but is now a separate court. governed by the 
Exchequer Court Act (R.S.C. 1952, ¢.98 ‘as amended). “The court consists of a 


president and five puisne judges who are appointed by the Governor.in Council. 


The president and the puisne judges hold office during good behaviour but may 
be removed by the Governor General on address of the Senate and the House of 
Commons. They cease to hold office upon attaining the age of 75 years. 

The Court sits in Ottawa and also at any other place in Canada for.which 
sittings may be fixed by the Court. The jurisdiction of the Court extends to 
cases where claims are made by or against the Crown in right of Canada. 
Proceedings against the Crown are taken by petition or right pursuant to the 
Petition of Rignt Act, {RlS.C. 1952, c.210). the Exchequer COUrt alsa 
exercises admiralty jurisdiction in Canada. 
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An appeal lies to the Supreme Court of Canada from any. final 
judgment of the Exchequer Court in which the amount in controversy 
exceeds $500; an appeal also lies with leave of the Supreme Court in 
certain cases where the amount in controversy does not exceed $500 or 
where the judgment’ is ‘not final. 


Provincial Judiciartes 


Certain provisions of the British North America Act govern, to 
some extent, the provincial judiciaries. Under Section 92 (14), the 
legislature of ‘each province may exclusively make laws in relation to the 
administration of justice in the province, including the constitution, 
maintenance and organization of provincial courts, both of civil and 
criminal jurisdiction. Section 96 provides that the Governor General. in 
Council shall appoint the judges of the superior, district and county courts 
in each province, except those of the courts of probate in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. Section 100 provides that the salaries, allowances. and 
pensions of judges of the superior, district and county courts (except the 
courts of probate in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick) are to be fixed and 
provided by the Parliament of Canada and these are set out in the Judges Act 
(R.S.C. 1952, °¢.159, as amended). Under. Section 99 of the British North 
America Act, 1867, the judges of the superior courts hold office during good 
behaviour but are removable by the Governor General on. address of the Senate 
and House of Commons. By virtue of the B.N.A. Act, 1960, Judges of Superior 
Courts now cease to hold office upon attaining 75 years of age. The tenure 
of office of county court judges is fixed by the Judges Act as being during 
good behaviour, and their residence is required to be within the county .or 
union of counties for which the court is generally established. 


Ds Provincial and Territorial Governments 


In each of the provinces, the Queen is represented by a Lieutenan'! 
Governor appointed by the Governor in Council. The Lieutenant-Governor acts 
on the advice and with the assistance of the provincial cabinet or executive 
council, which “is responsible to the legislature and resigns office when it 
ceases to enjoy the confidence of that body. 


The legislature of most provinces is unicameral, consisting of. the 
lieutenant-governor and a legislative assembly. An exception exists in the 
case of the Province of Quebec, where there is an appointed Legislative Council 
as well as an elected Legislative Assembly. The Province of Prince Edward Island 
Originally had a legislature consisting of two Houses, known as the Executive 
Council and the Legislative Council, but in 1893 the province combined ,both into 
a single Legislative Assembly. Some of the members of the Prince Edward Island 
Legislative Assembly are elected on the basis of a property franchise, and the 
remainder are elegted on the basis of a broad popular franchise similar to that 
usé@‘in'the election of members of the legislative assembly in, other provinces. 


The maximum duration of an elected legislative assembly was originally 
fixed by the British North America Act, 1867, at four years, but Ontario, and 
Quebec have: enacted legislation permitting a five-year maximum term in. those 
provinces. ‘A legislature may, alternatively, be dissoived by. the lieutenant- 
governor of the province on the advice of the provincial premier, at any time 
within’ the maximum period. 


The source of legislative authority of the provincial legislatures 
is’the British North América Act; 1867 (30° Vict., 6. 3 and amendments)... Under 
Section'92 of the Act, the’ legislature of each province may make laws. exclusively 
in’relation to the following matters:' amendments of the constitution of.the 
province except as regards the lieutenant-governor; direct taxation within the 
province; borrowing of money on the credit of the province; establishment and 
tenure of provincialoffices and appointment and payment of provincial officers; 
the management and sale of public lands belonging to the province and of the 
timber and wood thereon; the establishment, maintenance and management of public 
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and reformatory prisons in and for the province; the establishment, mainten- 
ance and management of hospitals, asylums, charities and eleemosynary 
institutions. in.and for the province, other than marine hospitals; municipal 
institutions in the province; shop. saloon. tavern, auctioneer. and other 
licences issued for the raising of provincial, local or municipal revenue} 
iccal works and undertakings other than interprovincial, or international 
lines of ships, railways, canals, teleqraphs, etc., or works which, though 
wholly situated within one province, are declared by the Federal Parliament 
to be for the general advantage either of Canada or of. two. or more provinces; 
the incorporation of companies with provincial. objects; the solemnization of 
marriage in the province; property and civil rights in. the provinces; the 
administration of justice in the province, including. the constitution, 
maintenance and organization of, provincial courts both of civil and criminal 
jurisdiction, and including procedure in civil matters in. these courts3. the 
imposition of punishment by fine penalty or imprisonment. for. enforcing. any 
law of the province relating to any of. the aforesaid subjects; generally, all 
matters of a merely local or, private nature in. the province. . 


Further, in and for each province, the legislature may, under 
Section 93, make laws exclusively in relation. to education, subject to certain 
restrictions relating to the establishment of schools by certain religious. 
denominations. These powers, with similar restrictions, were.conferred on the 
more recently admitted provinces on their,inclusion as units in the federation, 


The provincial legislatures may also make laws under Section 95 in 
relation to agriculture and immigration, subject.to any laws of the Parliament 
of Canada in relation to these subjects. | 


Provincial Franchise 


Any man or woman who is 21 years of age or more, fulfills certain 
residence or domiciliary requirements, is not otherwise disqualified, and.is 
a Canadian citizen (or, in some provinces, any other British subject). is, 
generally speaking, entitled to vote in a provincial, election. Similar. 
requirements exist with respect to voting in the Northwest Territories or the 
Yukon Territory. The minimum age for voting has been reduced to 19 by the 
Provinces of British Columbia and Alberta, and to 18 by the Provinces of 
Saskatchewan and Quebec. 


Yukon and Northwest Territories 


The Yukon was created a separate territory in June 1898. . Provision 
is made for a local government composed of a. chief executive officer styled 
Commissioner, and an elective Legislative Council of seven members with Brno 
three-year tenure of office. The Commissioner administers the Government 
under instructions from the Governor in Council or the Minister of. Northern 
Affairs and National Resources. The Commissioner in Council has power to make 
ordinances dealing with a broad, variety of matters, including direct taxation 
for local purposes, territorial offices and officers, municipal institutions, 
election of members of the Council, licensing of. businesses, etc., incorpora- 
tion of various kinds of companies, with territorial objects, solemnization 
of marriage in the Territory, property and civil rights inthe Territory, 
administration of justice in the Territory, various matters relating to. the 
courts, issuing of licenses or permits to scientists and explorers, levying 
of fur taxes, preservation of game, education, roads, intoxicants, hospitals, 
agriculture, expenditure of territorial funds, matters.of a merely local or 
private nature in the Territory, imposition of fines and penalties for 
violation of ordinances, and, generally, such other matters .as are.from time 
to time designated by the Governor in Council. 


The seat.of local government is Whitehorse, Yukon Territory. 


Northwest Territories 
The Northwest Territories comprise: 


(4) all that part of Canada north of the Sixtieth Parallel of 
North Latitude, except portions thereof within the Yukon 
Territory, the Province of Quebec or the Province of 
Newfoundland, and 


(11) the islands in Hudson Bay, James Bay and Ungava Bay 
except those islands within the Provinces of Manitoba, 
Ontario or Quebec. 


The' Northwest Territories are constituted under an Act of Parliament 
which provides for a Commissioner of the Northwest Territories, appointed by 
the Governor in Council. The Commissioner administers the Government of the 
Territories under instructions given from time to time by the Governor in 
Council or the Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources. There is 
a Legislative Council consisting of elected members and members appointed by 
the Governor in Council. The Commissioner in Council has power to make 
ordinances for the Government of the Territories respecting such matters as 
direct taxation within the Territories to raise revenue, establishment and 
tenure of territorial offices, maintenance of municipal institutions, 
licenses, administration of civil justice, education, public health and 
generally all matters of a local nature. The administration of the 
Territories comes under the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources. The seat of government is at present at Ottawa. There are two 
District Administrators in the field, at Fort Smith for the Mackenzie District, 
and at Ottawa for the Keewatin and Franklin Districts in the Eastern Arctic. 
The District Administrator is assisted by Regional and Area Administrative 
Officers at various places throughout the Territories. 


3% Municipal Government 


In addition to the Federal Government and the separate governments 
of the provinces and territories, there are also various units of local govern- 
ment. These may take a number of different forms, such as cities, towns, 
villages, counties, townships, etc. Their powers are laid down by legislation 
enacted by the appropriate provincial or territorial government. In some cases 
the powers are found in special charters or statutes creating a particular city, 
town or other form of government; in most cases, however, the form of local 
government and the powers and responsibilities attached thereto are to be found 
in municipal acts or other general statutes applicable throughout the province 
or territory. The qualifications of electors, as well as the qualifications 
for holding office are similarly regulated either by a special act or charter, 
or by general legislation establishing such forms of government. 
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THE ESKIMOS OF CANADA 


History 


Early accounts tell that the Canadian Eskimos 
ranged farther south than they do now, particularly on the 
Atlantic seaboard, Early in the seventeenth century they 
were reported aS far south as the north shore of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, and they occupied the whole coast of Labrador, 
In Hudson Bay they do not seem to have gone much farther 
south than Cape Jones on the east side or Churchill on-the 
west, In the Western Arctic they did not settle far inland. 
The fact that the Eskimos have been confined almost entirely 
to the barren -lands was attributed to the hostility of the 
Indians, who were more numerous and usually better armed, 


| In their primitive state, the Eskimos obtained their 
livelihood exclusively by hunting and fishing. The marine 
resources of the Arctic seas provided food, fuel and clothing, 
Excursions inland were brief, primarily to obtain caribou hides 
and sinews. 


The early explorers of the Canadian Arctic met these 
Eskimos from time to time over a period of some 300 years but 
had few dealings with them. Development in Arctic Canada came 
at a much later date than in other Arctic lands. While their 
cousins in other countries were trading with white men, many 
Eskimos did not dream that any other men except themselves 
existed, They called themselves Innuit, meaning "The People" <-- 
the only people, 


It was not until the arrival of the whalers early in 
the nineteenth century that any change began to take place, 
By the end of the century the Eskimo people, through their 
dealings with the whalers, had moved into a position of some 
dependence upon white mants goods and supplies, The old stone 
age wandering life was becoming less attractive, 


In 1821, the first British ships ventured north into 
Davis Strait and Baffin Bay, and United States vessels followed, 
Steam supplanted sail, and, in the 1860's, the hunt for whales 
spread into nearly all the navigable waters of the Eastern Arctic, 
In the next decade, the pressure on the whale population showed 
its effects and the United States whalers turned their attention 
to the West, thus coming in touch with the nomadic Eskimos of the 
western extremes of the Canadian Arctic. 


It was through the whalers that most of the Eskimos were 
introduced to the use of wooden whaleboats, firearms, foreign 
clothing, foods, tools and utensils, and tobacco, From these white 
men they got their first glimpse of a system of hunting entirely 

' G@ifferent from their own, 
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When a vessel intended to operate in areas where 
there were no Eskimos, large numbers. ~ men, women and children = 
would be picked up in the spring and returned again in the 
autumn if the vessel did not winter. If the vessel wintered,; 
the Eskimos either stayed aboard or lived nearby until the 
following season, They received little payment for their 
services, but they were assured of meat when whaling was 
successful, Even in the worst times they were usually given 
ehough food and other stores to tide them over, Some fell 
heir to whaleboats and most of the men acquired rifles, 
ammunition, clothing, and tools, The women obtained knives, 
cooking utensils, needles, and matches, After a century of 
Slaughter, the demand for whale bone declined and the days of 
whaling came to an end, but the Eskimos emerged better equipped 
in many ways to make a living in their own country. 


The only considerable groups of Eskimos who had not 
been affected by contact either with the whalers or the Hudson‘s 
Bay Company, up to the beginning of the present century, were 
those inhabiting the hinterlands of the Keewatin and Mackenzie 
Districts and the easterly coastal areas of the Western Aretic, 


Although the Hudson's Bay Company had been trading 
throughout Southern and Western Canada for about two and a half 
centuries, and had ships passing through Hudson Strait every 
year during that time, it was not until 1909 that the possibility 
of extending operations into the land of the Eskimo began to be 
taken seriously in London, The first trading post in exelusively 
Eskimo territory was established at Wolstenholme on the south 
Side of the Hudson Strait, As early as the nineteenth century 
the influence of Fort Chimo (1830) and Little Whale River (1854) 
had been felt along the whole coast between these two places, 
but these posts were set up to Secure the Indian trade, 


By 1923, a chain of trading posts had been built along 
both shores of Hudson Strait, down the east coast of Hudson Bay 
to Port Harrison, and up the west coast of Hudson Bay to Repulse 
Bays. A Similar development took place in the Western Arctic, 

By 1937, what was then considered adequate coverage was made 
of all the inhabited areas of the Canadian Arctic, The Gompany 
now has some thirty posts in Arctic regions, 


The transition of the Eskimos from their primitive state, 
when they were entirely dependent on the resources of the country 
and their own enterprise for the fulfilment of their needs, down 
to the present day, when they have all come to rely, in varying 
degrees, on imported goods and outside services, has been a 
gradual one spread over a little more than a century, 


Their introduction to the use of firearms was probably, 
of all the innovations, the one that had the greatest effect on 
their daily lives, Although the rifles and guns they received 
during the early years were generally of low power and obsolete 
design, they were infinitely more effective for hunting than the 
bow and arrow and other primitive weapons, Throughout their 
association with the whalers, the Eskimos still remained hunters, 
Apart from the few small luxuries they obtained, they still 
depended almost entirely on the spoils of the hunt for their 
essential food and clothing, 


The same was true of other Eskimos who had not come in 
direct contact with the whalers but whose lives had been influenced 
by the operations of the trading posts to the South, 


Throughout the whaling regime, life had revolved round 
the resources of the sea; the whalers were not interested in furs. 
With the arrival of the traders, events took a different turn, 
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Their primary interest was in furs and, since it was realized 
from the outset that the Eskimos could only trap during the 
winter if they were well fed and clothed, every encouragement 
was given them to continue to live off the country and to trade 
only the skins and blubber that were surplus to their real needs, 


It took the Eskimos some little time to change over 
from hunting to trapping, They were hunters by instinct and 
tradition, with the general idea that trapping was more Tib’ Por 
women and children than for men, The majority of the Eskimo 
men still remain essentially hunters and it is only when there 
is a good fur season or when they have some important object in 
view, such as a new rifle, that they really take trapping 


seriously. j 
Administration 


The Department of Northern Affairs and National_Resources, 
has general responsibility for the administration of Eskimo 
Affairs, The Indian and Northern Health Services of the Departe 
ment of National Health and Welfare has initiated vigorous 
programmes to bring medical care to every northern resident. 

The Royal Canadian Mounted Police provide police service and act 

as agents for other government departments in the more remote 

areas, The Arctic has always tested to the limit the resourceful- 
ness and courage of those who live and work there and it makes . 
no:exceptions of races, To keep contact =~ over some 900,000 

square miles - with an Eskimo population that still often chooses 

to live the life of hunting camps, calls for the co-operation of 

all who share the high latitudes with them - northern administrators, 
police, teachers, doctors, nurses, missionaries, traders, radio 
operators, and weather men, 


The Eskimo population in the Northwest Territories and 
Quebec numbers approximately 11,000 persons, They receive the 
same social benefits as other Canadian citizens, such as Qld Age 
Assistance, Blind Persons Allowances, Disabled Persons Allowance, | 
and the Family Allowance. The decline of the great caribou herds, 
the dwindling of other game resources and the instability of the 
fur market revealed the inadequacies of an economy based on the 
resources of land and water. To help the Eskimos adapt to modern 
civilization, develop other sources of livelihood and improve 
their standard of living, the Department of Northern affairs and 
National Resources has been carrying out a broad-based programme 
_embracing the areas of education, health, welfare, and resource 


development. 


Living Conditions 


The people in the North are living more like southern 
Canadians each year, Life in Fort Smith, Yellowknife, Frobisher 
Bay and Inuvik is not so different from life in the new "bush" 
towns of the South, There are good houses, schools, hospitals 
libraries, active community organizations all in close touch with 
the rest of the country through radio communication, air-mail and 


passenger planes. 


There are almost no turf houses now but tents and snow 
houses are still widely used. Many of the older Eskimos would 
probably prefer their old nomadic existence, but the near exhaustion. 
of food resources on the land has made this way of life impossible, 
They are gradually moving into permanent dwellings, Permanent 
housing of a kind within the reach of all to buy and heat is a 
necessity for both the wage-employed Eskimo and the Eskimo still 
living off the land, Three hundred units of a small dwelling 
designed in 1958 have been shipped to a number of Arctic communities. 
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Many of them have been erected by the purchasers themselves, 
Some of those in wage employment have already completed their 
payments, while many of the buyers living on the land will take 
full advantage of the 10-year amortization plan, This is pars 
of a long-term programme designed to provide housing for every 
Eskimo who wishes it. In addition, welfare housing is being 
built to accommodate Eskimos who cannot afford to pay for even 
the lowest-cost houses. Under the new policy of improving 
standards of housing in the Arctic, and on the Same lines as 
federal public-housing measures in the South, the Federal 
Government pays a subsidy of $1,000 for each house purchased by 
an Eskimo, the total cost of the house in most cases being $2,000. 


Health 


The Eskimos are steadily building up immunity to white 
mants diseases. Increased contact will undoubtedly result in 
increased immunity. Tuberculosis has not been wiped out com- 
pletely, but the incidence of the disease is decreasing. [n the 
Northwest Territories there were only 6 Eskimo deaths attributed 
to tuberculosis in 1960. The tuberculosis rate is now down to 
76 to 100,000 of the population, as compared to 4.7 to 100,000 
for all of Canada, 


Deaths of Eskimo infants up to the age of one year 
account for half of all Eskimo deaths, About haif the Eskimo 
infant deaths occur Within the first month of life, The rate of 
Eskimo infant mortality has fluctuated between 252 a thousand 
live births in 1953 and 211 a thousand live births in 1960. The 
trend, as in deaths through tuberculosis, is downward towards the 


national average. 


Between 400 and 500 Eskimos were in hospital, mostly 
for tuberculosis, at any one time during 1960. Before a patiens 
is discharged a study is made of his home conditions, Medical 
social workers visit the hospitals and help patients maintain 
regular contact with their families through progress reports, 
taped messages and photographs. When possible, northern patrol 
parties — such as the Eastern Arctic Patrol - include a welfare 
staff member who makes immediate arrangements to avoid undue 
hardship for members of a family separated by hospitalization, 


Medical patrols are made annually through the Central 
and Western Arctic and along the Mackenzie River by chartered 
aircraft. There are 14 hospitals and 12 nursing stations in the 
Northwest Territories, Nine hospitals are operated by missions, 
three by companies, one by the locally-elected hospital board at 
Yellowknife and one by the Northern Health Service, The Northern 
Health Service operates all the nursing stations except one, which 


is a mission station, 


Employment 


Eskimos are now employed at a large variety of jobs, 
They work as helpers for government departments and as employees 
of the DEW Liné and private companies, Trained Eskimos work in 
many specialized fields as qualified miners, carpenters, mechanics, 
steam-fitters, diesel and tractor operators, tinsmiths, and storemen, 
Women work as interpreters, waitresses, nursing asSistants, clerks 
and airline stewardesses. In 1960, the first Eskimo was ordained 
a minister of the Anglican Church; another became a Senior officer 
in a large centre for disabled Eskimos; and another became an _ 
announcer in the new Northern Service of the Canadian Broac¢ast 
Corporation, At the same time, about three-quarters of the Eskim 
population live outside the main centres of economic and governm 
activity and continue to live as their fathers lived by hunting, 
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trapping and fishing. lHskimos find considerable casual work 

with various government''agencies, transportation companies, and 
construction crews; .they are also employed in the fishing industry 
and on projects sponsored by the Department of Northern Affairs, 
Some are Stevedores with shipping companies, Quite often the 
Eskimo is able to get full time employment by moving from one 
Casual job to another, Co-operative fisheries and handicraft- 
production shops are bringing much-needed cash to small 
communities, The most important supplementary source of income 

is native art, The Eskimo has always carved in stone and ivory. 
Everything possible is being done to preserve that individuality 
even from the dangers that success may bring. The carvers, 

from five centres in the Eastern Arctic, now earn-a total of 
$100,000 a year, Although the artistic output of the Eskimos is 
economically important, it is even more significant psychologically. 
Carvings of native stone and ivory have been acclaimed from 
Central Hurope to the Far Hast. Here is a field in which Eskimo 
artists have proved not only their equality with non-Eskimo 
artists but, in many cases, their superiority. 


There are char-fishery projects employing many Eskimos 
at George River, Port Burwell, and Cambridge Bay, Other fisheries 
have been established at the Mackenzie Delta and the Richmond 
Gulf. The projects section of the Industrial Division of the 
Northern Administration Branch has broad responsibility for the 
initiation of local and commercial industries designed to improve 
the Eskimo economy, based on the use of natural and manpower 


resources, 


Education 


To the people living on the land, education of their 
children offers the brightest hope for the future, but new uses 
for existing resources are contributing to a more comfortable 


life to-day, 


Great emphasis is laid on the importance of education 
and vocational training in helping the people of the North to 
adjust to a changing way of life, In 1961, the Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources operated 53 schools in the 
Northwest Territories employing 240 teachers, There were over 
2000 Eskimo children in northern schools as of September 50, 1961, 
This is over 60 per cent of all Eskimo children, Adult education 
is also very important, since virtually a whole ‘people have had 
no formal schooling and the old as well as the young must be 
educated to live in the modern world. To accommodate children 
whose parents lead a nomadic life, residences have been built near 
the larger schools, The children gather at collection points in 
late August and are "air-lifted" to the residences where they will 
spend the school terms, Small 8-pupil, family~type residences 
are also in operation in a number of communities, 


Young northerners are prepared for the kind of jobs that 
will be available as industries develop, through academic training 
and training in trade skills and industrial arts, The Sir John 
Franklin School in Yellowknife in the Northwest Territories offers 
courses in carpentry and building construction, auto and diesel 
mechanics, neavy~-equipment operation and food service, in addition 


to academic training. 


As the general level of academic education increases, it 
is planned to provide more scholarships to enable Eskimos to go on 
to higher education, 
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Province Lieutenant-Governor Premier 

Ontario Hon. John B. Aird Hon. William G. Davis 
Quebec Hon. Jean-Pierre Coté Hon. René Lévesque 
Nova Scotia Hon. John Elvin Shaffner Hon. John M. Buchanan 
New Brunswick Hon. Hédard J. Robichaud Hon. Richard B. Hatfield 
Manitoba Hon. F.L. Jobin Hon. Sterling R. Lyon 
British Columbia Hon. Henry Bell-Irving Hon. W.R. Bennett 


Prince Edward Island Hon. Dr. Joseph Aubin-Doiron Hon. J. Angus MacLean 


Saskatchewan Hon. C. Irwin Mcintosh Hon. Allan Blakeney 
Alberta Hon. F. Lynch-Staunton Hon. Peter Lougheed 
Newfoundland Hon. Gordon A. Winter Hon. Brian Peckford 
Territory Commissioner 


Northwest Territories John. H. Parker 


Yukon Territory Douglas Bell 
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No. 74 
(Revised January 1980) 


PROVINCIAL LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS, PREMIERS AND COMMISSIONERS 
OF TERRITORIES 


(In order of precedence) 


Province Lieutenant-Governor Premieé rm 

Ontario Hon. Pauline McGibbon Hon Witliahit G Davis 
Quebec Hon. Jean-Pierre Coté Hon a° Lévestiue 
Nova Scotia Hon. John Elvin Shaffner Hon. John M. Buchanan 


New Brunswick Hon. Hédard J. Robichaud Hon. Richard B. Hatfield 


Manitoba Hon. F.L. Jobin Hon. Sterling R. Lyon 


British Columbia Hon. Henry Bell-Irving Hon. W.R. Bennett 


Prince Edward Island Hon. Dr. Joseph Aubin-Doiron Hon. J. Angus MacLean 


Saskatchewan Hon. C. Irwin McIntosh Hon. Allan Blakeney 
Alberta Hon. F. Lynch-Staunton Hon. Peter Lougheed 
Newfoundland Hon. Gordon A. Winter Hon. Brian Peckford 


Territory 
Northwest Territories 


Yukon Territory 


RP/A 


Commissioner 


John. H. Parker 


Douglas Bell 
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(Revised August 1978) 


PROVINCIAL LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS, PREMIERS AND COMMISSIONERS 


OF TERRITORIES 


(In order of precedence) 


Province 


Ontario 


Quebec 


Nova Scotia 


New Brunswick 


Manitoba 


British Columbia 


Prince Edward Island 


Saskatchewan 


Alberta 


Newfoundland 


Territory 


Northwest Territories 


Yukon Territory 


RP/A 


Lieutenant-Governor 


The Hon. Pauline E. McGibbon, 
O7G7 EEE D: 


The Hon. Jean-Pierre Coté, 
PG: 


The Hon. Clarence L. Gosse, 
MIDI FR G:S:(G) 


The Hon. Hédard J. Robichaud, 
PGE DtGre Leb, 


The Hon. Francis Laurence 
Jobin 


The Hon. Henry P. Bell-Irving, 
Pro.de oO bree: Db: 


The Hon. Gordon L. Bennett 


The Hon. C. Irwin McIntosh 


The Hon. Ralph Steinhauer, O.C. 


The Hon. Gordon A. Winter, 
ORG e El al 


Commissioner 


Premier 


The Hon. William G. 
Davis, Q.C. 


The Hon. René Lévesque 
The Hon. Gerald A. 
Regan 


The Hon. Richard 
Bennett Hatfield 


The Hon. Sterling Lyon, 
OG: 


The Hon. William 
Richards Bennett 


The Hon. Alexander B. 
Campbell P.-C. OG.) 
ise: 

The Hon. Allan Blakeney 

The Hon. Peter Lougheed 


The Hon. Frank Moores 


Stuart Hodgson, Esq. 


A.M. Pearson, a 
THE LIBRARY OF THE 


Sc 2 5S 1978 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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TY OF ILLINOIS 


PROVINCIAL LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS, PREMIERS AND COMMISSIONERS 


OF TERRITORIES 


(In order of precedence) 


Province 


Ontario 


Quebec 


Nova Scotia 


New Brunswick 


Manitoba 


British Columbia 


Prince Edward Island 


Saskatchewan 


Alberta 


Newfoundland 


Territory 


Lieutenant-Governor 
The Hon. Pauline E. McGibbon, 
©.C FIED: 


The Hon. Hugues Lapointe, 
AOL OR @ 


The Hon. Clarence L. Gosse, 
WED) eet. or1G) 


The Hon. Hédard J. Robichaud, 
PGs) Gelli: 


The Hon. Francis Laurence 
Jobin 


The Hon. Walter S. Owen, 
od] bey BK © MO 


The Hon. Gordon L. Bennett 


The Hon. C. Irwin McIntosh 


The Hon. Ralph Steinhauer, O.C. 


The Hon. Gordon A. Winter, 
O'Ge RISD? 


Premier 


The Hon. William G. 
Davis, Q.C. 


The Hon. René Lévesque 
The Hon. Gerald A. 
Regan 


The Hon. Richard 
Bennett Hatfield 


The Hon. Sterling Lyon, 
GG: 


The Hon. William 
Richards Bennett 


The Hon. Alexander 
B. Campbell, P.C., 
8 Ge i Oe 


The Hon. Allan 
Blakeney 


The Hon. Peter Lougheed 


The Hon. Frank Moores 


Commissioner 


Northwest Territories Stuart Hodgson, Esq. 


Yukon Territory A.M. Pearson, Esq. 
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(Revised November 1977) 


DEG whl 


PROVINCIAL LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS, PREMIERS AND EODNSSIONERS 
4 


OF TERRITORIES 


(In order of precedence) 


Province 


Ontario 


Quebec 


Nova Scotia 


New Brunswick 


Manitoba 


British Columbia 


Prince Edward Island 


Saskatchewan 


Alberta 


Newfoundland 


Territory 
Northwest Territories 


Yukon Territory 


Lieutenant-Governor 
The Hon. Pauline E. McGibbon, 
OG EleD: 


The Hon. Hughes Lapointe, 
PC eC 


The Hon. Clarence L. Gosse, 
Mil perehie5(G) 


The Hon. Hédard J. Robichaud, 
BC PsCre ISD: 


The Hon. Francis Laurence 
Jobin 


The Hon. Walter S. Owen, 
LES 6230.0; 


The Hon. Gordon L. Bennett 


The Hon. George Porteous, 
C.M., M.B.E. 


The Hon. Ralph Steinhauer, O.C. 


The Hon. Gordon A. Winter, 
Gale D: 


Commissioner 


The Hon. William G. 
Davis, Q.C. 


The Hon. René Lévesque 


The Hon. Gerald A. 
Regan 


The Hon. Richard 
Bennett Hatfield 


The Hon. Sterling Lyon, 
(one: 


The Hon. William 
Richards Bennett 


The Hon. Alexander 
B. Campbell, P.C., 
OC ent B3 


The Hon. Allan 
Blakeney 


The Hon. Peter Lougheed 


The Hon. Frank Moores 


Stuart Hodgson, Esq. 


A.M. Pearson, Esq. 
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(Revised September 1977) 


PROVINCIAL LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS, PREMIERS AND COMMISSIONERS 


OF TERRITORIES 


(In order of precedence) 


Province 


Ontario 


Quebec 


Nova Scotia 


New Brunswick 


Manitoba 


British Columbia 


Prince Edward Island 


Saskatchewan 


Alberta 


Newfoundland 


Territory 
Northwest Territories 


Yukon Territory 


Lieutenant-Governor 
The Hon. Pauline E. McGibbon, 
OG ie: 


The Hon. Hughes Lapointe, 
PCO. GC: 


The Hon. Clarence L. Gosse, 
Vu eee otc) 


The Hon. Hédard J. Robichaud 
PGr Ga GL D: 


‘ 


The Hon. Francis Laurence 
Jobin 


The Hon. Walter S. Owen, 
EE D4O%C: 


The Hon. Gordon L. Bennett 


The Hon. George Porteous, 
C.M., M.B.E. 


The Hon. Ralph Steinhauer, O.C. 


The Hon. Gordon A. Winter, 
OGD: 


Commissioner 


Premier 


The Hon. William G. 
Davis, Q.C. 


The Hon. René Lévesque 


The Hon. Gerald A. 
Regan 


The Hon. Richard 
Bennett Hatfield 


The Hon. Ed. Schreyer, 
B.Ped., B.A., Ed., M.A. 


The Hon. William 
Richards Bennett 


The Hon. Alexander 
B. Campbell, P.C., 
CEG EEB: 


The Hon. Allan 
Blakeney 


The Hon. Peter Lougheed 


The Hon. Frank Moores 


Stuart Hodgson, Esq. 


A.M. Pearson, Esq. 
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THE CANADIAN MINISTRY 


(In order of precedence in the Privy Council) 


The Right Honourable Pierre Elliott Trudeau, Prime Minister 


The Honourable Allan Joseph MacEachen, Deputy Prime Minister and President of the 
Queen’s Privy Council for Canada 


The Honourable Jean Chrétien, Minister of Finance 
The Honourable John Carr Munro, Minister of Labour 


The Honourable Stanley Ronald Basford, Minister of Justice and Attorney General of 
Canada 


The Honourable Donald Campbell Jamieson, Secretary of State for External Affairs 
The Honourable Robert Knight Andras, President of the Treasury Board 

The Honourable Otto Emil Lang, Minister of Transport 

The Honourable Jean-Pierre Goyer, Minister of Supply and Services 

The Honourable Alastair William Gillespie, Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources 
The Honourable Eugene Francis Whelan, Minister of Agriculture 

The Honourable W. Warren Allmand, Minister of Consumer and Corporate Affairs 


The Honourable James Hugh Faulkner, Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 


The Honourable André Ouellet, Minister of State for Urban Affairs 

The Honourable Daniel Joseph MacDonald, Minister of Veterans Affairs 

The Honourable Marc Lalonde, Minister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations 
The Honourable Jeanne Sauvé, Minister of Communications 


The Honourable Raymond Joseph Perrault, Leader of the Government in the Senate 


The Honourable Barnett Jerome Danson, Minister of National Defence 


Information Services Division Department of External Affairs Ottawa Canada 


The Honourable J. Judd Buchanan, Minister of Public Works and Minister of State for 
Science and Technology 


The Honourable Roméo LeBlanc, Minister of Fisheries and the Environment 
The Honourable Marcel Lessard, Minister of Regional Economic Expansion 


The Honourable Jack Sydney George Cullen, Minister of Employment and 
Immigration 


The Honourable Leonard Stephen Marchand, Minister of State (Environment) 
The Honourable John Roberts, Secretary of State of Canada 

The Honourable Monique Bégin, Minister of National Health and Welfare 

The Honourable Jean-Jacques Blais, Postmaster General 

The Honourable Francis Fox, Salitmor General of Canada 

The Honourable Anthony Chisholm Abbott, Minister of State (Small Businesses) 
The Honourable lona Campagnolo, Minister of State (Fitness and Amateur Sport) 
The Honourable Joseph-Philippe Guay, Minister of National Revenue | 
The Honourable John Henry Horner, Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce 


The Honourable Norman A. Cafik, Minister of State (Multiculturalism) 
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Canada 
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(Revised March 1976) 


PROVINCIAL LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS, PREMIERS AND COMMISSIONERS OF 


TERRITORIES 


(In order of precedence) 


Province 


Ontario 


Quebec 


Nova Scotia 


New Brunswick 


Manitoba 


British Columbia 


Prince Edward 
Island 


Saskatchewan 


Alberta 


Newfoundland 


Northwest Territories 


Yukon Territory 


Lieutenant-Governor 


The Hon. Pauline E. 
McGlbbon, 0-G., LL.D, 


The Hon. Hugues Lapointe, 
aera e 


The Hon. Clarence L. Gosse, 
MU eer Rou oe) 


The Hon. Hédard J. Robichaud, 


fos Cee iD Cine mele Laaa)§ 


The Hon. 
Jobin 


Francis Laurence 


The Hon. Walter S. Owen, 
RL eee er 


The Hon. Gordon L. Bennett 


The Hon. George Porteous, 
erat tacks dl pa 2 


The Hon. Ralph Steinhauer, 
Re. 


The Hon. Gordon A. Winter, 
OFC aloes 


Commissioners 


ies § ISN 
qHs v 


a TN LS THE 
fae VS Ii 


The Hon. William 


Ot eDa VilSmeae. 


The Hon. Robert 
Bourassa 


The Hon. Gerald 
A. Regan 


The Hon. Richard 
Bennett Hatfield 


The Hon. Ed. Schreyer, 
Baped «..B- As. wedi, 
M.A. 


The Hon. William 
Richards Bennett 


The Hon. Alexander 
B. Campbell, P.C., 


ORC ATA kyyisic 

The Hon. Allan 
Blakeney 

The Hon. Peter 
Lougheed 

The Hon. Frank 
Moores 


Stuart Hodgson, Esq. 


James Smith, Esq. 
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The Honourable Hazen Robert Argue, Minister of State (Canadian Wheat Board) 


The Honourable Gerald Regan, Secretary of State of Canada (with responsibility for 
Fitness and Amateur Sport) 


The Honourable Mark MacGuigan, Secretary of State for External Affairs 


The Honourable Robert Phillip Kaplan, Solicitor General of Canada 


The Honourable James Sydney Fleming, Minister of State (Multiculturalism) 
The Honourable William Rompkey, Minister of National Revenue 

The Honourable Pierre Bussiéres, Minister of State (Finance) 

The Honourable Charles Lapointe, Minister of State (Small Business) 

The Honourable Edward Lumley, Minister of State (Trade) 


The Honourable Yvon Pinard, President of the Privy Council and Government House 
Leader 


The Honourable Donald Johnston, President of the Treasury Board 


The Honourable Lloyd Axworthy, Minister of Empioyment and Immigration 


The Honourable Paul Cosgrove, Minister of Public Works (with responsibility for 
Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation) 


The Honourable Judy Erola, Minister of State (Mines) (with responsibility for the 
Status of Women) 


The Honourable Jacob (Jack) Austin, Minister of State 
The Honourable Charles L. Caccia, Minister of Labour 
The Honourable Serge Joyal, Minister of State 


The Honourable William Bennett Campbell, Minister of Veterans Affairs 
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No. 50 
(Revised September 1981) 


THE CANADIAN MINISTRY 


(In order of precedence in the Privy Council) che Libary of the 


The Right Honourable Pierre Elliott Trudeau, Prime Minister 


The Honourable Allan Joseph MacEachen, Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of 
Finance 


The Honourable Jean-Luc Pepin, Minister of Transport 


The Honourable Jean Chrétien, Minister of Justice and Attorney General of Canada 
and Minister of State for Social Development 


The Honourable John Carr Munro, Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Devel- 
opment 


The Honourable Horace Andrew Olson, Minister of State for Economic Development 
The Honourable Herb Eser Gray, Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce 
The Honourable Eugene Francis Whelan, Minister of Agriculture 


The Honourable André Ouellet, Minister of Consumer and Corporate Affairs and 
Postmaster General 


The Honourable Marc Lalonde, Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources 
The Honourable Raymond Joseph Perrault, Leader of the Government in the Senate 
The Honourable Roméo LeBlanc, Minister of Fisheries and Oceans 


The Honourable John Roberts, Minister of the Environment and Minister of State for 
Science and Technology 


The Honourable Monique Bégin, Minister of National Health and Welfare 
The Honourable Jean-Jacques Blais, Minister of Supply and Services 

The Honourable Francis Fox, Minister of Communications 

The Honourable Gilles Lamontagne, Minister of National Defence 


The Honourable Pierre De Bané, Minister of Regional Economic Expansion 
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Reference Papers is 
No. 74 ape: 
(Revised May 1975) IDE IGRARY OFTHE 
JUN 16 1975 
AT HETSITY OF ILLINOIS 
PROVINCIAL LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS, PREMIERS AND COMMISSIONERS OF 
TERRITORIES 
(In order of precedence) 
Province Lieutenant-Governor Premier 
Ontario The Hon. Mrs. Pauline E. The Hon. William G. 
Meal bbone Use clu. D. Davis 0: Gy 
Quebec The Hon. Hugues Lapointe, The Hon. Robert 
Be GaeUeGy Bourassa 
Nova Scotia. The Hon. Clarence L. Gosse The Hon. Gerald A. 
Regan 
New Brunswick The Hon. Hédard J. Robichaud The Hon. Richard 
Bennett Hatfield 
Manitoba The Hon. William John McKeag The Hon. Ed. Schreyer, 
Bored. ; (BeAw. 
Edaee Me A. 
British Columbia The Hon. Walter S. Owen, The Hon. David 
Daeg Bs TO Barrett, M.S.W. 
Prince Edward The Hon. Gordon L. Bennett The Hon. Alexander B. 
Island Campbell, P.C., 
BS DiGieel ls. Be 
Saskatchewan The Hon. Stephen Worobetz, The Hon. Allan 
Maceo eM DariGaks Cosm (G. 4 Blakeney 
Alberta The Hon. Ralph Steinhauer, The Hon. Peter 
Once Lougheed 
Newfoundland The Hon. Gordon A. Winter, The Hon. Frank Moores 


Commissioners 


Northwest 
Territories Stuart Hodgson, Esq. 


Yukon Territory James Smith, Esq. 
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(Revised July 1974) 


PROVINCIAL LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS, PREMIERS AND COMMISSIONERS OF 


TERRITORIES 


(In order of precedence) 


Province 


Ontario 


Quebec 


Nova Scotia 


New Brunswick 


Manitoba 


British Columbia 


Prince Edward 
Island 


Saskatchewan 


Alberta 


Newfoundland 


Northwest 
Territories 


Yukon Territory 


RP/A 


Lieutenant-Governor 


The Hon. Mrs. Pauline E. 
McGIDDON, +070... LL.D. 


The Hon. Hugues Lapointe, 


The Hon. Clarence L. Gosse 


The Hon. Hédard J. Robichaud 


The Hon. William John McKeag 


The Hon. Walter S. Qwen, 


LEU ss suc. 


The Hon. John George MacKay 


The Hon. Stephen Worobetz, 
MiG aM sOeemGeR. Case Go) 

The Hon. Ralph Steinhauer, 
OFC. 

The Hon. Gordon A. Winter, 


Commissioners: 


Stuart Hodgson, Esq. 


James Smith, Esq. 


The Hon. 


Premier 


The Hon. William G. 


Davis. eG. 


The Hon. Robert 


Bourassa 


The Hon. Gerald A. 


Regan 


The Hon. Richard 


Bennett Hatfield 


The Hon. Ed. Schreyer, 


B.Ped., B.A., 
EGae aM Ae 


The Hon. David 


Barrett, M.S.W. 


The Hon. Alexander B. 


Campbell, P.C., 
OP Grau lab. 


The Hon. Allan 


Blakeney 


The Hon. Peter 


Lougheed 


THE LIBRARY OF THE 


Division Department of External Affairs Ottawa Canada 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLiNO} 
T URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


Frank Moores 
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PROVINCIAL LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS, PREMIERS AND COMMISSIONERS 


OF TERRITORIES 


(In order of precedence) 


Province 


Ontario 


Quebec 


Nova Scotia 


New Brunswick 


Manitoba 


British Columbia 


Prince Edward 
Island 


Saskatchewan 
Alberta 
Newfound] and 
Northwest 
Territories 
Yukon Territory 


RP/A 


Information Division Department of External Affairs Ottawa Canada 


Lieutenant-Governor 


The Hon. Mrs. Pauline 

E. McGibbon, 

OFC ee LLeD. 

The Hon. Hugues Lapointe, 

Re Gs 

The Hon. Clarence L. Gosse 
The Hon. Hédard J, Robichaud 
The Hon. William John McKeag 
The Hon. Walter S. Owen, 

EL Die mur Us 

The Hon. John George MacKay 


Th wom" $ephen perce 
ESN Gris o-S- (C3 


Thi. Wy frat MacEwan 
UNIVE 


The Hon. Ewart John 
Arlington Harnum 


Commissioners 


Stuart Hodgson, Esq. 


James Smith, Esq. 


sian nieneneepeeeemnieiacnbittomemntenmmmmmnnemedan anemmeneeenmmenneesienmimemmemmtmeharnmeiammteemmtetemenesememne tema tedmemeemtemmmtamneieteemmmmmmiemmae ae ee aeeeeteneme emcees eadenenentamendshedemeiaenteeanmaeaeememeneitaanaaaiaaaa 


Premier 
The Hon. William G. 
Davisee G36. 
The Hon. Robert 
Bourassa 
The Hon. Gerald A. 
Regan 
The Hon. Richard 


Bennett Hatfield 


The Hon. Ed. Schreyer, 
BsPeds,0BsAs, cds sn 
The Hon. David 


Barrett, M.S.W. 


The Hon. Alexander B. 
Campbell, P.C., QiC., 
see he 


The Hon. Allan 
Blakeney 


The Hon. 
Lougheed 


Peter 


The Hon. Frank Moores 


External Affairs 
Canada 
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(Revised October 1973) 


PROVINCIAL LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS, PREMIERS AND COMMISSIONERS 


OF TERRITORIES 


(In order of precedence) 


Province 


Ontario 


Quebec 


Nova Scotia 


New Brunswick 


Manitoba 


British Columbia 


Prince Edward 
Island 


Saskatchewan 
Alberta 
Newfoundland 
Northwest 
Territories 


Yukon Territory 


RP/A 


Lieutenant-Governor 


The Hon. W. Ross Macdonald, 
ReGen), Ce 

The Hon. Hugues Lapointe, 
Ce ROT. 

The Hon. Clarence L. Gosse 
The Hon. Hédard J. Robichaud 
The Hon. William John McKeag 


The Hon. Walter S. Owen, 
ig bat B Lane AO 


The Hon. John George MacKay 


The Hon. Stephen Worobetz, 
ieee Me bevemGy Re Gr. ola) 


The Hon. J.W. Grant MacEwan 
The Hon. Ewart John 
Arlington Harnum 


Commissioners 


Stuart Hodgson, Esq. 


James Smith, Esq. 


Premier 


The Hon. William G. 
Davis, Q.C. 


The Hon. 
Bourassa 


Robert 


The Hon. 
Regan 


Gerald A. 


The Hon. Richard 
Bennett Hatfield 


The Hon. Ed. Schreyer, 
Bs Ped Danmreed.c eit. ne 


The Hon. David 
Barrett, M.S.W. 


The Hon. Alexander B. 
Campbell =P. Ce 3. 0.02. 
Raat si 


The Hon. Allan 


Blakeney 


The Hon. 
Lougheed 


Peter 


The Hon. Frank Moores 
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(Revised May 1973) 


PROVINCIAL LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS, PREMIERS 


“AAND COMMISSIONERS OF TERRITORIES 
mn 


2° 


| 


cv? (In order of precedence) 


. 0, oe 
Province © wy O Lieutenant-Governor Premier 
Ontario Ve The Hon. W. Ross Macdonald, P.C., The Hon. William G. Davis, 
ol se Ofc. 
Quebec The Hon. Hugues Lapointe, P.C., The Hon. Robert Bourassa 
a i 
Nova Scotia Brig. the Hon. Victor Oland, E.D. The Hon. Gerald A. Regan 
New Brunswick The Hon. Hédard J. Robichaud The Hon. Richard Bennett 
Hatfield 
Manitoba The Hon. William John McKeag The Hon. Ed. Schreyer, 
5B. Red... Bh..,, thd.,, MA. 
British Columbia The Hon. Walter S. Owen, LL.D., The Hon. David Barrett, 
Q9.C. M.S.W. 
Prince Edward The Hon. John George MacKay The Hon. Alexander B. 
Island Compbenil . 9P 46..., 10.1C.., GL. B.. 
Saskatchewan The Hon. Stephen Worobetz, The Hon. Allan Blakeney 
M:C.4 M.D. G.B.G. Sr(C.) 
Alberta The Hon. J.W. Grant MacEwan The Hon. Peter Lougheed 
Newfoundland The Hon. Ewart John Arlington The Hon. Frank Moores 
Harnum 
Commissioners 
Northwest 
Territories Stuart Hodgson, Esq. 
Yukon Territory James Smith, Esq. 


RP/A 


4" 


CANADA 


No. 74 


REP EG RE NAC UE ¢ P eA oP cE RS 


INFORMATION DIVISION 


+e ws DEPARDMENTE OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


aan - CANADA 


arn 20 19/ 


NIVEKSITY OF ILLINOIS 
AT URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


(Revised February 1972) 


Province 


Ontario 


Quebec 


Nova Scotia 


New Brunswick 


Manitoba 


British Columbia 


Prince Edward 
Island 


Saskatchewan 


Alberta 


Newfoundland 


Northwest 
Territories 


Yukon Territory 


RP/A 


(In order of precedence) 


Lieutenant-Governor 


The Hon. W. Ross Macdonald, P.C., 
Q.C. 


The Hon. Hugues Lapointe, P.C., 
8 a bor 


Brig. the Hon. Victor Oland, E.D. 


The Hon. Hédard J. Robichaud 
The Hon. William John McKeag 
The Hon. John R. Nicholson, 


ea ebay ae PY CRN Le 


The Hon. John George MacKay 


The Hon. Stephen Worobetz, 
MGs ae Me Das Gctekeads (Cay) 
The Hon. J.W. Grant MacEwan 


The Hon. 
Harnum 


Ewart John Arlington 


Commissioners 


Stuart Hodgson, Esq. 


James Smith, Esq. 


PROVINCIAL LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS, PREMIERS 
AND COMMISSIONERS OF TERRITORIES 


Premier 
The Hon. William G. Davis, 
OSes 
The Hon. Robert Bourassa 
The Hon. Gerald A. Regan 
The Hon. Richard Bennett 
Hatfield 
The Hon. Ed Schreyer, 
mp eed Sis Ce TORN 2 ag 5s WR 
The Hon. W.A.C. Bennett, 
Pw, ous 
The Hon. Alexander B. 


Campue kts. Ge so Qe sy (ube es 


The Hon. 


The Hon. 


The Hon. 


Allan Blakeney 


Peter Lougheed 


Frank Moores 
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INFORMATION DIVISION 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


OTTAWA - CANADA 


No. 74 
(Revised October 1972) 


LHe LIBRARY OF THE 
PROVINCIAL LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS, PREMIERS ; 
AND COMMISSIONERS OF TERRITORIES NOV 27 1972 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


- | 
os HIDMANIA.CLHIARADAIR 


(In order of precedence) 


Province Lieutenant-Governor Premier 

Ontario The Hon. W. Ross Macdonald, P.C., The Hon. William G. Davis, 
Gis Q.G. 

Quebec The Hon. Hugues Lapointe, P.C., The Hon. Robert Bourassa 
a) Gis 

Nova Scotia Brig. the Hon. Victor Oland, E.D. The Hon. Gerald A. Regan 

New Brunswick The Hon. Hédard J. Robichaud The Hon. Richard Bennett 

Hatfield 
Manitoba The Hon. William John McKeag The Hon. Ed. Schreyer, 
B? Ped. B.A, Eds, MA. 

British Columbia The Hon. John R. Nicholson, The Hon. David Barrett, 
Pos sls Bigb ag eG: G. M.S.W. 

Prince Edward The Hon. John George MacKay The Hon. Alexander B. 

Island Gampbeil, 3P<C. 2 Q;C.5° LLB. 

Saskatchewan The Hon. Stephen Worobetz, The Hon. Allan Blakeney 
MGs, Milage Rh Gros (Gs 

Alberta The Hon. J.W. Grant MacEwan The Hon. Peter Lougheed 

Newfoundland The Hon. Ewart John Arlington The Hon. Frank Moores 
Harnum 

Commissioners 

Northwest Stuart Hodgson, Esq. 

Territories 

Yukon Territory James Smith, Esq. 


RP/A 


Ree GPO ROE UN Cok POA PERS 


INFORMATION DIVISION 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


OTTAWA - CANADA 


No. 74 
eer re at Q" 
(Revised April 1971) THE Lgiea, 
OF 7, 
PROVINCIAL LIEFUTENANT-GOVERNORS, PREMIERS JUL oe: 
AND COMMISSIONERS OF TERRITORIES uN 12 197) 
ei BE De ata re tM Ne hsb sloth ass rep ill tb bigteehehaahipebea Dear nee i 
AT URN 
k - : SAN ad, 
in order of precedence) oo 
( £ } d AMP AiG. 
Province Lieutenant-Governor Premier 
Ontario The Hon. W. Ross Macdonald, P.C., The Hon. William G. Davis, 
lrg oy WE Ge 
Quebec The Hon. Hugues Lapointe, P.C., The Hon. Robert Bourassa 
0G 
Nova Scotia Brig. the Hon. Victor Oland, E.D. the Hon. Gerald A. Regan 
New Brunswick The Hon. Wallace Samuel Bird The Hon. Richard Bennett 
Hatfield 
Manitoba The Hon. William John McKeag The Hone Ed" Schreyer, 


B.) Ped? 6 Bias, Ed., M.A. 


British Columbia The Hon. John R. Nicholson, The Hon. 'W.A.C. Bennett, 
Pee. 0 O98 E.On P Cer 1A Ds 
Prince Edward The Hon. John George Mackay The Hon. Alexander B. 


Island Campane lie? Gan Te, Bi Be 


Saskatchewan The Hon. Stephen Worobetz, The Hon. W. Ross Thatcher, 
Mie WD. eGo hs Geet Gon) Lae OF 

Alberta The Hon. J.W. Grant MacEwan The Hlon. Harry E. Strom 

Newfoundland The Hon. Ewart John Arlington The Hon. J.R. Smallwocd, 
Harnum Pit Ver wisete slack). 


Commissioners 


Northwest Stuart Hodgson, Esq. 
Territories 


Yukor Territory James Smith, Esq. 


RP/A 


REFER ENGE PAPERS 


INFORMATION DIVISION 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
OTTAWA - CANADA 


CANADA 


No. 74 
(Revised December 1970) 


PROVINCIAL LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS, PREMIERS 
____ AND COMMISSIONERS OF TERRITORIES 


(In order of precedence) 


Province Lieutenant-Governor Premier 
Ontario The Hon. W. Ross Macdonald, P.C., The Hon. John P. Robarts, 
Oo. Be aati Gi, yO cdua ea tis Dic 
Quebec The Hon. Hugues Lapointe, P.C., The Hon. Robert Bourassa 
O.0; 
Nova Scotia Brig. the Hon. Victor Oland, E.D. The Hon. Gerald A. Regan 
New Brunswick The Hon. Wallace Samuel Bird The Hon. Richard Bennett 
Hatfield 
Manitoba The Hon. William John McKeag The Hon. Ed Schreyer, 
Bu Ped ws *BYAT. Edi, Mek: 
British The Hon. John R. Nicholson, The Hon. W.A.C. Bennett, 
Columbia Palle eas bay os Gs BU PoLGeos 
Prince Edward The Hon. John George MacKay The Hon. Alexander B. 
Island Campbebivs FO7,' 0:50. LL.B. 
Saskatchewan The Hon. Stephen Worobetz, The Hon. W. Ross Thatcher, 
MiCa MDs oeUaheU.ot Gc) P3C. 
Alberta The Hon. J.W. Grant MacEwan The Hon. Harry E. Strom 
Newfoundland The Hon. Ewart John Arlington The Hon. J.R. Smallwood, 
Harnum PC," OR Gri, LIA. 
Commissioners 
Northwest Stuart Hodgson, Esq. 
Territories 


Yukon Territory James Smith, Esq. 


RP/A 


RAC eLPeRRMLMNTUME™ PrATPeEyR™S 


CANADA 


No. 74 


(Revised September 1970) 


Province 


Ontario 


Quebec 


Nova Scotia 


New Brunswick 


Manitoba 


British 
Columbia 


Prince Edward 
Island 


Saskatchewan 


Alberta 


Newfoundland 


Northwest 
Territories 


Yukon Territory 


RP/A 


INFORMATION DIVISION 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS we 
OTTAWA - CANADA A aN 
gf DY 6 
ey oe’ 
aS oN : “th t . 
9 x? RU : 
SE 
S 
PROVINCIAL LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS, PREMIERS 
AND COMMISSIONERS OF TERRITORIES 
(In order of precedence) 
Lieutenant-Governor Premier 


The Hon. W. Ross Macdonald, P.C., The Hon. John P. Robarts, 
Dey Be ae ten ula. |) 


The Hon. Hugues Lapointe, P.C., The Hon. Robert Bourassa 


Q.C. 


Brig. the Hon. Victor Oland, E.D. Lt.-Col. the Hon George I. 


Smith, M.B.E., E.D., Q.C. 


The Hon. Louis J. 
Robichaud,/P.C., Q.C. 


The Hon. Wallace Samuel Bird 


The Hon. Ed Schreyer, 
Boor ed. Bia sh EC 4 oa AY 


The Hon. William John McKeag 


The Hon. W.A.C. Bennett, 
PeGitigardites Ds 


The Hon. John R. Nicholson, 
Regu e babe Ue. 


The Hon. Alexander B. 
Vamppell oP.G.., O:G.4) bE .B. 


The Hon. John George MacKay 


The Hon. Stephen Worobetz, The Hon. W. Ross Thatcher, 
Mice Meliss Goth lowes Lue) PG. 
The Hon. J.W. Grant MacEwan The Hon. Harry E. Strom 


The Hon. J.R. Smallwood, 
Pie Gk ines case dhe 


The Hon. Ewart John Arlington 
Harnum 


Commissioners 


Stuart Hodgson, Esq. 


James Smith, Esq. 


REFERENCE PAPER § 


INFORMATION DIVISION 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
OTTAWA - CANADA 


No. 74 
(Revised July 1970) 


PROVINCIAL LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS , PREMIERS 
AND COMMISSIONERS OF TERRITORIES 


(In order of precedence) 


Province Lieutenant -Governor Premier 
Ontario The Hon. W. Ross Macdonald, The Hon. John P. Robarts, 
0 Beige UPL E PC. (0iC.., Be eA., thL ep. 
Quebec The Hon. Hugues Lapointe, The Hon. Robert Bourassa 
Belvey (Ginls 
Nova Scotia Brig. the Hon. Victor Oland, Lt.-Col. the Hon George 
B.D. Liesmitha M.B.B. 9 E.D.s 
8 be 
New Brunswick The Hon. Wallace Samuel Bird The Hon. Louis J. Robichaud, 
Pe Grer cus 
Manitoba The Hon. Richard S. Bowles, The Hon Ed Schreyer, 
O-C. B. Ped., BiA., Ed., M.A. 
British The Hon. John R. Nicholson, The Hon. W.A.C. Bennett, 
Columbia Plies Urbain We. PiU dest 
Prince Edward The Hon. John George MacKay The Hon. Alexander B. Campbell, 
Is land Petry tOst. ebb. Bs 
Saskatchewan The Hon. Stephen Worobetz, The Hon. W. Ross Thatcher, 
MiG? oM: De (Gc. Gae st} PC. 
Alberta The Hon. J.W. Grant MacEwan The Hon. Harry E. Strom 
Newfoundland The Hon. Ewart John Arlington The Hon. J.R. Smallwood, 
Harnum ok tad LB Od hee BPRS US 
Commissioners 
Northwest Stuart Hodgson, Esq. 
Territories 
Yukon Territory James Smith, Esq. 


RP/A 


REFERENCE PAPER §S 


INFORMATION DIVISION 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


CANADA 
OTTAWA - CANADA 
No. 74 “NY 
(Revised February 1970) cach 
a a S 
PROVINCIAL LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS , PREMIERS ars 
AND COMMISSIONERS OF TERRITORIES putt} 
(In order of precedence) 
Province Lieutenant -Governor Premier 
Ontario The Hon. W. Ross Macdonald, P.C., The Hon. John P. Robarts, 
GAG. RC pa ue AL ees 
Quebec The Hon. Hugues Lapointe, P.C., The Hon. Jean-Jacques Bertrand, 
Figs, =f By 8 cae Libis 
Nova Scotia Brig. the Hon. Victor Oland, Lt.-Col. the Hon. George I. 
EvD. SHATh Msp. Bae. UG rok. 
New Brunswick The Hon. Wallace Samuel Bird The Hon. Louis J. Robichaud, 
PEG eal; Ce 
Manitoba The Hon. Richard S. Bowles, The Hon. Ed. Schreyer, B. Ped., 
Oc. Pith Bs a pose 
British Columbia The Hon. John R. Nicholson, P.C., The Hon. W.A.C. Bennett, 
2 i = ae ie glad BLA Bo tlie. 
Prince Edward The Hon. John George MacKay The Hon. Alexander B. Campbell, 


Island 


Saskatchewan 


Alberta 


Newfoundland 


Northwest 
Territories 


Yukon Territory 


RP/A 


OG UC a 


The Hon. Stephen Worobetz, M.C., The Hon. W. Ross Thatcher, 


MU meee cu. Cire a 

The Hon. J.W. Grant MacEwan The Hon. Harry E. Strom 

The Hon. Ewart John Arlington The Hon. J.R. Smallwood, 

Harnum Pt BG a hi, D. 
Commissioners 


Stuart Hodgson, Esq. 


James Smith, Esq. 


REERFFEERRECNNCCEE PPAAPPEERRS 


INFORMATION DIVISION 
CANADA DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
OTTAWA - CANADA 


No. 74 
(Revised October 1969) 


PROVINCIAL LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS , PREMIERS 
AND COMMISSIONERS OF TERRITORIES 


(In order of precedence) 


Province Lieutenant-Governor Premier 
Ontario The Hon. W. Ross Macdonald, P.C., The Hon. John P. Robarts, 
3 Ph ig Pie, OG, eR re Le. 
Quebec The Hon. Hugues Lapointe, P.C. The Hon. Jean-Jacques Bertrand, 
Oe Birt? Ue 
Nova Scotia Brig. the Hon. Victor Oland, Lt.-Col. the Hon. George I. 
Eau OIPEIT, Mepeirs) Gel sues 
New Brunswick The Hon. Wallace Samuel Bird The Hon. Louis J. Robichaud, 
P vty ats 
Manitoba The Hon. Richard S. Bowles, Q.C. The Hon, Ed Schreyer, B. Ped., 
hs Wear ole ada ae ESN OP ES 
British Columbia The Hon. John R. Nicholson, P.C., The Hon, W.A.C. Bennett, 
O78 VE yi Qabs PROS Ou 
Prince Edward The Hon. John George MacKay The Hon. Alexander B. Campbell, 
Island hv est san 8 PH RRP) WB 
Saskatchewan The Hon. Robert L. Hanbidge, Q.C. The Hon. W. Ross Thatcher, 
Pals 
Alberta The Hon. J.W. Grant MacEwan The Hon. Harry E. Strom 
Newfoundland The Hon. Ewart John Arlington The Hon. J.R. Smallwood, 
Harnum PG ee Ds Galas auras 


Commissioners 


Northwest Stuart Hodgson, Esq. 
Territories 


Yukon Territory James Smith, Esq. 


RP/A 


REFERENCE PAPER § 


INFORMATION DIVISION 
CANADA DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
OTTAWA - CANADA 


No. 74 
(Revised April 1969) 


PROVINCIAL LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS , PREMIERS 
AND COMMISSIONERS OF TERRITORIES 


(In order of precedence) 


Province Lieutenant-Governor Premier 

Ontario The Hon. W. Ross Macdonald, P.C., The Hon. John P. Robarts, 
D.C Pils Wiese Orta ener 

Quebec The Hon. Hugues Lapointe, P.C., The Hon. Jean-Jacques Bertrand, 
ag: BeAd, Ubels 

Nova Scotia Brig. the Hon. Victor Oland, Lt.-Col. the Hon. George 
BLD. I. Smith, M.B.E., E.D., Q.C. 

New Brunswick The Hon. Wallace Samuel Bird The Hon. Louis J. Robichaud, 

PGi ews 

Manitoba The Hon. Richard S. Bowles, Q.C. The Hon. Walter C. Weir 

British Columbia The Hon. John R. Nicholson, P.C., The Hon. W.A.C. Bennett, 
Os BLES. ies Pifvws "ebaU 

Prince Edward Lt.-Col. the Hon. W.J. MacDonald, The Hon. Alexander B. Campbell, 

Island E<D, PCy, ber: 

Saskatchewan The Hon. Robert L. Hanbidge, Q.C. The Hon. W. Ross Thatcher, 

Pats 

Alberta The Hon. J.W. Grant MacEwan The Hon. Harry E. Strom 

Newfoundland The Hon. Ewart John Arlington The Hon. J.R. Smallwood, 
Harnum Pata Ot ee Gres 

Commissioners 
Northwest Territories Stuart Hodgson, Esq. 
Yukon Territory James Smith, Esq. 


RP/A 


REFERENCE PAPER § 


aE: INFORMATION DIVISION 
CANADA DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


OTTAWA - CANADA THE LIBRARY fF THE 
MAR 11 i989 


No. 74 UNIVEKSIAY ut ILLINUIS 


(Revised January 1969) 


PROVINCIAL LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS, PREMIERS 
AND COMMISSIONERS. OF TERRITORIES 


(In order of precedence) 


Province Lieutenant -Governor Premier 
Ontario The Hon. W. Ross Macdonald, P.C., The Hon. John P. Robarts, 
(7Gs PRG. He. C 25uB. A. , REhaDs 
Quebec The Hon. Hugues Lapointe, P.C., The Hon. Jean-Jacques Bertrand 
QUGs BEA. tieLL. Es 
Nova Scotia Brig. the Hon. Victor Oland, Lt.-Col. the Hon. George 
BD. Lx Smith <MeBeEg, EBeDygcQ.C. 
New Brunswick The Hon. Wallace Samuel Bird The Hon. Louis J. Robichaud, 
PRG .¥oQ.Ci 
Manitoba The Hon. Richard S. Bowles, Q.C. The Hon. Walter C. Weir 
British Columbia The Hon. John R. Nicholson, P.C., The Hon. W.A.C. Bennett, 
OB. Beyy.Q 61 PRG .BobL .D., 
Prince Edward Lt.-Col. the Hon. W.J. MacDonald, The Hon. Alexander B. 
Island BD: Campbell, P.C., Q.C., LL.B. 
Saskatchewan The Hon. Robert L. Hanbidge, Q.C. The Hon. W. Ross Thatcher, 
PG ; 
Alberta The Hon. J.W. Grant MacEwan The Hon. Harry E. Strom 
Newfoundland The Hon. Fabian O'Dea, Q.C. The Hon. J.R. Smallwood, 


PHE Hod. CkIR., die Di 


Commissioners 
Northwest Territories Stuart Hodgson, Esq. 
Yukon Territory James Smith, Esq. 


RP/A 


Ree sr ce oR cE aN pO ck pP pA uP cE RS 


NN ss te em rfc 


INFORMATION DIVISION 
PD A DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


OTTAWA - CANADA 


No. 74 
(Revised November 1968) 


PROVINCIAL LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS, PREMIERS 


Province Lieutenant-Governor Premier 
Ontario The Hon. W. Ross Macdonald P.C., The Hon. John P. Robarts, 
OF GC. Rkieg GOsGis g Bud\a 5., Lee. 
Quebec The Hon. Hugues Lapointe, P.C., The Hon. Jean-Jacques Bertrand 
0 af 8 Dette, WL, 
Nova Scotia Brig. the Hon. Victor Oland, Lt.-Col. the Hon. George 
Be Di 1, omatn, MBE. ESD...0.6. 
New Brunswick The Hon. Wallace Samuel Bird The Hon. Louis J. Robichaud, 


Peg, Be 


Manitoba The Hon. Richard S. Bowles, Q.C. The Hon. Walter C. Weir 
British Columbia The Hon. John R Nicholson, P.C., The Hon. W.A.C. Bennett, 
OF Bs Ex 5VQECh Pens da. 
Prince Edward Lt.-Col. the Hon. W.J. MacDonald, The Hon. Alexander B. 
Island E.D. Cafapbell, ©.C., Q.C.., LL.B. 
saskatchewan The Hon. Robert L. Hanbidge, Q.C. The Hon. W. Ross Thatcher, 
al ee 

Alberta The Hon. J.W. Grant MacEwan The: Hon. Got. Manning, PC. 
Newfoundland The Hon. Fabian O'Dea, Q.C. The Hon. J.R. Smallwood, 


Patt Seti, Liste. cksband « 
Commissioners 
Northwest Territories Stuart Hodgson, Esq. 


Yukon Territory James Smith, Esq. 


RP/A 


CANADA 


No. 74 
(Revised August 1968) 


Province 


Ontario 


Quebec 


Nova Scotia 


New Brunswick 


Manitoba 


British Columbia 


Prince Edward Island 


Saskatchewan 
Alberta 


Newfoundland 


Northwest Territories 


Yukon Territory 


RP/A 


REEBRENCGCEORARERS 


tthe 


INFORMATION DIVISION 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


OTTAWA - CANADA 


PROVINCIAL LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS , PREMIERS 


AND COMMISSIONERS OF TERRITORIES 


(In order of precedence) 


Lieutenant-Governor Premier 

The Hon. W. Ross Macdonald The Hon. John P. Robarts, 

Fr. OU. EU Orc we tAcT aby is 

The Hon. Hugues Lapointe, The Hon. Daniel Johnson, 

PF Gye OvCe Era is gt) eee « Lie 

Brig. the Hon. Victor Oland, Lt.-Col. the Hon. George 

B.D PPometite Mb; be fps 0. C. 

The Hon. Wallace Samuel Bird The Hon. Louis J. Robichaud, 
Lg eos WR fia 

The Hon. Richard S. Bowles, Q.C. The Hon. Walter C. Weir 

The Hon. John R. Nicholson, The Hon. W.A.C. Bennett, 

Pr. Ger. OvByE. O70! Leth ec end Aaiey ¥en 

Lt.-Col. the Hon. W.J. MacDonald, The Hon. Alexander B. 

BD. Wace hlrrr ete. Os Ut. B 

The Hon. Robert L. Hanbidge,Q.C. The Hon, W. Ross Thatcher, P.C 

The Hon. J.W. Grant MacEwan The Hon. E.C. Manning, P.C 

The Hon. Fabian O'Dea, Q.C. The Hon. J.R. Smallwood, 


Bote Tatu ta. (ita 


Commissioners 
Stuart Hodgson, Esq. 


James Smith, Esq. 


CANADA 


No. 74 
(Revised July 1968) 


Province 


Ontario 
Quebec 

Nove Scotia 
New Brunswick 


Manitoba 


British Columbia 
Prince Edward Island 
Saskatchewan 


Alberta 


Newfoundland 


Northwest Territories 


Yukon Territory 


RP/A 


REFERENCE PAPER S$ 


INFORMATION DIVISION 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


OTTAWA - CANADA 


oaryensiTY OF WLINOIS 


OCT 10 1968 


yypnnee” 


PROVINCIAL LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS , PREMIERS 


AND COMMISSIONERS OF TERRITORIES 


(In order of precedence) 


Lieutenant-Governor 


The Hon. W. Ross Macdonald, 
PoC. pic. 


The Hon. Hugues Lapointe, 

PLC. OIC. 

The Hon. Henry Poole MacKeen, 
eu OGGs 

The Hon. Wallace Samuel Bird 
The Hon. Richard S. Bowles, Q.C. 
The Hon. John R. Nicholson, 


B.C. Mo mens, ec! 


Lt.-Col. the Hon. W.J. 
MacDonald, E.D. 


The Hon. Robert L. Hanbidge, 
2G. 


The Hon. J.W. Grant MacEwan 


The Hon. Fabian O'Dea, Q.C. 


Commissioners 


Stuart Hodgson, Esq. 


James Smith, Esq. 


Premier 


The Hon. John P. Robarts, 
P.Gk ¢.0.C. g B Ag, sLLD. 


The Hon. Daniet Johnson, 
Pi Cay QO). Cag oL8. i. 


Lt.-Col. the Hon. George 
I. }omith eM. BYE: ErDr, Q.C. 


The Hon. Louis J. Robichaud, 
PoC OG. 


The Hon. Walter C. Weir 


The Hon. W.A.C. Bennett, 
PCy Lied. 


The Hon. Alexander B. 
Campbell, P.C., Q.C., LL.B. 


The Hon. W. Ross Thatcher, 
Pci 


The Hon. E.C. Manning, P.C. 


The Hon. J.R. Smallwood, 
Psy Ueils 5 adele 


CANADA 


lo. 74 
(Revised February 196 


Province 


Ontario 


Quebec 


Nova Scotia 


New Brunswick 


Manitoba 


British Columbia 


Prince Edward Island 


Saskatchewan 


Alberta 


Newfoundland 


Northwest Territories 


Yukon Territory 


RP/A 


Reba h ben cee Neuree Gh oR. POR RS 


8) 


INFORMATION DIVISION 


OTTAWA - CANADA 


uc bbws 


Ark 


siyERSiTY OF LLENE!S 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


vat UE Vit 


5 
—v 


‘ 


PROVINCIAL LIFUTENANT-GOVERNORS PREMIERS 


(In order of precedence) 


The 
The 
OU. 


The 
G.p: 


The 


The 


Maj. 


Cine. Dsian «Meet 


Hon. 


Hon. 


Hon. 


Lieutenant-Governor 


W. Earl Rowe, P.C. 


Hugues Lapointe, P.C., 


Henry Poole MacKeen, 


ae 


Hon. 


Wallace Samuel Bird 


Hon. Richard S. Bowles, Q.C. 


-Gen. the Hon. George R. 
POBURGS Vier saree Cele, 


LU. 2G012 
MacDonald, E.D. 


ua. ae Gy 


the Hon. W.J. 


The Hon. Robert L. Hanbidge, 


‘see 


The 


Hon. 


J.W. Grant MacEwan 


The Hon. Fabian O'Dea, Q.C. 


Commissioners 


Stuart Hodgson, Esq. 


James Smith, Esq. 


AND COMMISSIONERS OF TERRITORIES 


Premier 


The Hon. John P. Robarts., 
P ee ObG So Anos LE I). 
The Hon. Daniel Johnson, 


er are eae a OP 


Lt.-Col. the Hon. George I. 
Oth, Mober eReD te ft). 


The Hon. 
Robichaud, 


Louis J. 
ae ee 


ON OF 
The Hon. Walter C. Weir 
The Hon. W.A.C. Bennett, 
Pestle 


The Hon. Alexander B. 


CRRPDGl. Ser ts. pes Gates ae Ba 


The Hon. W. Ross Thatcher, 
PeG. 


The Hon. E.C. Manning, P.C. 


The Hon. J.R. Smallwood, 
ae OPI 1 Os ERS AG 


RRP FEE NOC Ee PA PE RS 


SSRs a 


INFORMATION DIVISION 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


OTTAWA - CANADA 


No. 74 
(Revised November 1967) 


PROVINCIAL LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS , PREMIERS 
AND COMMISSIONERS OF TERRITORIES 


(In order of precedence) 


Province Lieutenant-Governor Premier 
Ontario The Hon. W. Earl Rowe, P.C. The Hon. John P. Robarts, 


OsG Bee Len, 


Quebec The Hon. Hugues Lapointe, P.C. The Hon. Daniel Johnson, 
0x U2Ge 5 gsueks 
Nova Scotia The Hon. Henry Poole MacKeen, Lt.-Col. the Hon. George I 
Cape 7 Q2C. math Mebane, Babe 0.C. 
New Brunswick The Hon. John B. McNair, The Hon. Louis J. Robichaud, 
LL.D. Q.C. 
Manitoba The Hon. Richard S. Bowles, The Hon. Duff Roblin 
OaG. 
British Columbia Maj.-Gen. the Hon. George The Hon. W.A.C. Bennett, 
R. ePearkesg V.G@.¢ P.C., LL.D. 
Ge Basi @.5.0., MC. , ‘is 
C. de G. VE UBEARY OF rip 
ia hilt 
Prince Edward Island Lt.-Col. the Hon. W.J. NOY 29 196 7° Hon. Alexander 8. Campbell, 
MacDonald, E.D. UP epee, 6/c.. Lie 
Bur iy uP Mh iMag: 
Saskatchewan The Hon. Robert L. Hanbidge, Tha Hon. W. Ross Thatcher 
QiGy 
Alberta The Hon. J.W. Grant MacEwan The Hon. E.C. Manning 
Newfoundland The Hon. Fabian O'Dea, Q.C. The Hon. J.R. Smallwood, 
01 Op. FS Fy eB 
Commissioners 


Northwest Territories Stuart Hodgson, Esq. 


Yukon Territory James Smith, Esq. 


RP/A 


CANADA 


No. 74 
(Revised March 1967) 


Province 


Ontario 


Quebec 


Nova Scotia 


New Brunswick 


Manitoba 


British Columbia 


Prince Edward Island 


Saskatchewan 


Alberta 


Newfoundland 


Northwest Territories 


Yukon Territory 


RP/A 


REFERENCE PAPERS 


INFORMATION DIVISION 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


OTTAWA - CANADA 


PROVINCIAL LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS, PREMIERS, 


AND COMMISSIONERS OF TERRITORIES 


(In order of precedence) 


Lieutenant-Governor 


The Hon. W. Earl Rowe, P.C. 


The Hon. Hugues Lapointe, P.C. 


O20: 


The Hon. Henry Poole MacKeen, 
Geass 


The Hon. John B. McNair, 
LL.D. 


The Hon. Richard S. Bowles, 
Ore 

Maj.-Gen. the Hon. George 
R. Pearkes, V.C., P.C., 
GiB Fr DS, 07 M.C.., 

C. de G. 


Lt.-Col. the Hon. 
W.J. MacDonald, E.D. 


The Hon. Robert L. Hanbidge, 
GiGi. 


The Hon. J.W. Grant MacEwan 


The Hon. Fabian O'Dea, Q.C. 


Commissioners 
Stuart Hodgson, Esq. 


James Smith, Esq. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE 
pen LC 1967 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
Premier 

The Hon. John P. Robarts, 
O7.G. 6A. ule. 
The Hon. Daniel Johnson, 
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CANADA AND NATO 


Twenty-five years ago, in April 1949, the North Atlantic Treaty was 
Signed in Washington, giving birth to the Atlantic Alliance -- a 
unique association of 15 countries that has come to be known as the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). Canada played a leading 
role in the formation of NATO, which was designed primarily to 
ensure the preservation of peace and the security of its members 
through a collective approach to defence. Despite a variety of 
crises since then -- such as the Berlin, Hungary, Cuba and 
Czechoslovakia crises -- and the persistence of local wars in other 
parts of the world, peace has prevailed in the NATO area for the 
past quarter-century. This success has assisted its members in 
attaining a high degree of prosperity and well-being. 


In looking back over the last 25 years and the profound changes 
that have occurred in the circumstances facing the Atlantic 
Alliance, the capacity it has demonstrated to respond effectively 
to new challenges is striking. Besides keeping the peace, NATO 
has developed into a major forum for the exchange of information 
and the harmonization of views on issues of common concern to its 
members that range from détente to science and the environment. 
The process of continuing consultation on a wide range of shared 
problems is of particular value to smaller NATO members such as 
Canada because it provides them with direct access to the thinking 
of their allies and an opportunity to bring their own views to the 
fore. 


NATO was formed in response to concern about Soviet expansionary 
aims in Europe after the Second World War and as a result of the 
impasse that had developed in the United Nations. By the use of 
its veto in the Security Council, the U.S.S.R. opposed efforts by 
many member nations to implement the collective security measures 
of the UN Charter. Faced with a threat to their security while 
Europe was still recovering from the ravages of the Second World 
War, the Western countries resolved to group themselves into an 
alliance that would give substance to their collective resolve to 
resist aggression. 


Despite the fact that collective security had proved unattainable 
through the agency of the United Nations, the organization of the 
Atlantic Alliance was carried out within the framework of the UN 
Charter, Article 51 of which gives member nations the right of both 
individual and collective self-defence. 
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Terms of the treaty 


A preliminary step towards the establishment of NATO was taken in 
March 1948, when Britain, France, Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Luxembourg signed the Brussels Treaty, which dealt with mutual 
assistance. Other Western countries subsequently began giving 
consideration to their own needs and to the possibility of a 
broader collective arrangement. On April 28, 1948, the idea of a | 
single mutual-defence system, including and superseding the Brussels | 
Treaty, was put forward by the Canadian Prime Minister, Louis St. | 
Laurent. Negotiations on the North Atlantic Treaty began in | 
July 1948 among the countries of the Brussels Treaty, the United 

States and Canada. These were later joined by Denmark, Iceland, 

Italy, Norway and Portugal, and the treaty was actually signed in 
Washington, D.C., on April 4, 1949. Greece and Turkey joined the 
Alliance in 1952, and the Federal Republic of Germany in 1955. 


Both in the treaty's preamble and in Article I, the signatories 
emphasized their support for the United Nations and for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes in accordance with the UN Charter. Subsequent 
articles deal with collective defence and provide for consultation 
"whenever, in the opinion of any of them, the territorial integrity, 
political independence or security of any of the parties is 
threatened". Participation in this collective-defence effort does 
not, however, prejudice the freedom of decision of member countries 
or involve an automatic commitment concerning the means of 

providing mutual support. Article 5 states that each member should 
take "such action as it deems necessary, including the use of 

armed forces to restore and maintain the security of the North 
Atlantic area". 


Canada, whose spokesman was the late Lester B. Pearson, was 
responsible for the inclusion in the Treaty of Article 2, which 
states that the signatories "will contribute toward the further 
development of peaceful and friendly international relations by 
strengthening their free institutions, by bringing about a better 
understanding of the principles upon which these institutions are 
founded, and by promoting conditions of stability and well-being". 
"They will seek," the article goes on, "to eliminate conflict in 
their international economic policies and will encourage economic 
collaboration between any or all of them." It is this article that 
provides the framework for the increasingly important "non- 
military" aspects of the Alliance's activities. 


Article 9 of the Treaty provides for the establishment of the 
Organization's governing body, the North Atlantic Counci la. mere 
are generally two meetings of the Council each year attended by 
foreign ministers -- an autumn meeting in Brussels and a spring 
meeting that rotates among the capitals of NATO countries. Between 
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these ministerial gatherings, the Council meets at least once a 
week at NATO headquarters in Brussels at the level of permanent 
representatives. These representatives, who have the rank of 
ambassador, head the national delegations accredited to NATO. The 
Council is assisted in its activities by a series of committees 
and agencies covering a wide range of interests. 


When France withdrew from the integrated defence system of the 
Alliance in 1966, the Defence Planning Committee, made up of 
representatives from the 14 remaining Alliance members, assumed 
responsibility for dealing with all questions concerning NATO's 
collective defence activities. Like the Council, the DPC meets 
twice yearly at the defence minister level and, in the intervals, 
at the permanent representative level. 


Certain ministers of defence also attend twice-yearly meetings of 
NATO's Nuclear Planning Group. The NPG was established in 1966 as 
a forum for involving the non-nuclear members of the Alliance in 
NATO's nuclear affairs, Since its establishment, the NPG has 
widened participation in the nuclear-decision-making process and 
has created an awareness among Alliance members of the factors that 
would have to be taken into account if the release of nuclear 
weapons were even to be considered. The NPG consists of four 
permanent members (Germany, Italy, Britain and the United States ), 
which are joined by three or four rotating members serving for 
18-month periods. 


The North Atlantic Council, the Defence Planning Committee and the 
Nuclear Planning Group are all chaired by the Secretary-General of 
NATO. All NATO bodies reach decision by consensus rather than 
majority vote. The Secretary-General is also the head of the NATO 
International Staff, which provides the administrative support for 
a large part of the Alliance's activities. 


The senior military authority of NATO is the Military Committee, 
which provides advice to both the Council and the DPC. It meets 
periodically at the level of chiefs of defence staff, as well as 

at the level of national military representatives, who are the 
personal representatives of their chiefs of staff. The Military 
Committee is served by an International Military Staff, which acts 
as its executive agency and functions like the civilian secretariat. 
The Chairman of the Military Committee is selected by the chiefs 

of staff for two or three vears, and attends all meetings of the 
Council and the DPC. NATO's integrated military forces are divided 
into three major commands (Europe, the Atlantic and the Channel ). 
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Canadian military 
participation in NATO 


NATO's contribution 
to détente 


Other NATO activities 


Each command is headed by a senior allied officer (SACEUR, SACLANT 
and CICCHAN), who is responsible for planning the defence of has 
area of responsibility and for the conduct of NATO's land, sea and 
air exercises. 


Accepting that its security is closely linked with that of the 
other Alliance members Canada has been prepared to contribute 

armed forces to NATO's collective defence effort. These forces, 
particularly those stationed in Europe, constitute tangible 
evidence of Canada's continuing commitment to the Alliance, besides 
reinforcing its participation in the Alliance's consultation 
process. 


Canadian forces in Europe numbering approximately 5,000 men are 
stationed in the Black Forest region of Southern Germany at Lahr 
and Baden-Sélingen. They consist of a Mechanized Battle Group and 
an Air Group of three squadrons of CF 104 aircraft for use in 
conventional hostilities. Although relatively small, these forces 
have gained a deservedly high reputation in Europe for their 
professional proficiency. Canada has also agreed to make available 
a battalion group and two squadrons of CF 5 aircraft stationed in 
Canada for use in the defence of the Alliance's northern flank. 
Finally, Canada also contributes significant naval forces to the 
NATO Command responsible for the defence of the North Atlantic. 


NATO strength and solidarity can take much of the credit not only 
for maintaining peace in Europe but also for the progress so far 
made in resolving East-West political issues. Canada's membership 
in the Alliance entitles it to take an active part in the 
formulation of Western positions on these issues that takes place 
within the NATO framework. In addition, Canada's NATO membership 
gives it a role in the negotiations with the other side. Canada 

is currently participating in two related negotiations that have 
opened a further phase in the attempts to ease tensions and increase 
security in Europe. A number of Canadian interests are involved 

in the Conference on Security and Co-operation in Europe, 
particularly in efforts being made by the West to improve the 
freedom of movement for individuals between participating states. 
In the talks on Mutual and Balanced Force Reductions, which are 
under way in Vienna, Canada is actively contributing the Western 
effort to reduce the confrontation of forces in Central Europe. 


Over the years, NATO has embarked on a series of programs to 


stimulate co-operation among its members in various areas of 
common interest. 
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Conclusion 


For example, there are continuing efforts to exploit the 
possibilities that exist for co-operation among the allies in the 
co-operative development and production of defence equipment. 

These permit the most economical use of defence resources, as well 
as producing mutual commercial advantage. For Canada, there is the 
additional advantage of technological "spin-off", particularly in 
such sophisticated areas aS space and communications. 


To assist in maintaining the military forces of the Alliance at a 
high level of efficiency, a number of co-operative arrangements 
exist among NATO members in the field of training. Canada, for 
instance, extends the use of its training facilities on a cost- 
recovery basis to Britain and Germany. Besides assisting Canada's 
NATO allies, these activities bring regional economic benefits 

to Canada at some base facilities that might otherwise be closed 
down or remain dormant. 


Since NATO includes most of the world's major industrial states, 
the Alliance has undertaken a successful program of co-operative 
projects concerned with the environment, under the auspices of its 
Committee on the Challenges of Modern Society. NATO also has a 
Science Committee that meets regularly to exchange views and 
experience on scientific questions of common concern. 


Canada has contributed to and benefited from its NATO association 
in a variety of ways suggested above. Apart from this, Canada's 
NATO membership can play an increasingly significant role in 
Strengthening relations with the countries of Western Europe as 
they develop their political and economic unity through the 
European Economic Community. The European members of NATO attach 
importance to the Alliance as the guarantor of their security and 
Canada's active participation in the political and military 
activities of NATO will, it is hoped, have a positive impact as its 
relations with the new Europe develop. 
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CANADA AND. NATO 


Canada was one of the original 12 (now 15) nations signatory 
to the North Atlantic Treaty in April 1949, and played a leading role in 
the formation of the Alliance, the members of which are, in the words of 
the Treaty, "determined to safeguard the freedom, common heritage and 
civilization of their peoples ... (and) are resolved to unite their 
efforts for collective defence and for the preservation of peace and 
security". NATO continues to provide an essential foundation for present 
and future Canadian foreign and defence policies. Prime Minister Lester B. 
Pearson has described the challenges that lie ahead of the Alliance in the 
following terms: "We appear to be approaching another of those periods in 
the West when the basic forces that keep us together confront the forces 
that divide us. Military technology has made such swift progress, particularly 
in the. development of thermonuclear missiles, that there is a danger of 
coming to believe that the military links between the two sides of the 
Atlantic are no longer vital. There is also the danger that we may forget 
the lessons of the first part of this century and give up our search for 
an Atlantic community based on common beliefs and common heritage for the 
illusory advantages of outmoded nationalism.... I support those who seek 
to improve co-operation and mutual awareness between both sides of the 
Atlantic. If the West is to develop as a partnership of free sovereign 
nations united in a common approach to the problems of the thermonuclear 
and space age, we must accept the fact that the Atlantic Ocean is a two- 
way street and that the countries of Europe and North America must learn 
to practice consultative partnership." 


NATO was formed in response to Communist expansion in Europe after 
the Second World War, and to the impasse that arose in the United Nations 
when, by use of its veto in the Security Council, the Soviet Union obstructed 
Western efforts to make the organization an effective instrument for peace. 
Faced with the threat to their security and to the basis of their civilization, 
the Western powers resolved to group themselves in an alliance that would 
indicate clearly their determination to resist aggression, from whatever 
quarter it might come, and to maintain peace. 


As Article 5)1 of the United Nations Charter gives member nations 
the right of individual or collective self-defence, the proposal for an 
association of nations for this purpose accorded with the principles of the 
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Charter. A preliminary step towards the Alliance was taken in March 1948, 
when Britain, France, Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg signed the 
Brussels Treaty for their mutual defence; the strength and resources of 
North America, however, were needed to balance the strength of the Soviet 
Union. Negotiations for the North Atlantic Treaty began in July, among © 
Italy, Iceland, Denmark, Norway, Portugal, the United States, Canada and 
the Brussels Treaty powers. The Treaty was signed in Washington, D.C., on 
April 4, 1949. Greece and Turkey joined the Alliance in 1951 and the 
Federal Republic of Germany in 1954. 


Terms of the Treaty 


The Articles of the Treaty deal in particular with its relation 
to the Charter of the United Nations, the responsibility of member countries 
to each other in non-military and military matters (including common defence), 
and with the duration of the Treaty and its implementation. 


In the preamble and in Article 1, the parties emphasize their 
continuing support for the United Nations and undertake (in accordance with 
the United Nations Charter) to settle international disputes by peaceful 
means and to refrain from the threat of use of force in any manner inconsistent 
with the purpose of the United Nations. Canada is often considered to be 
the originator of Article 2, which states that "the parties will contribute 
toward the further development of peaceful and friendly international rela- 
tions by strengthening their free institutions, by bringing about a better 
understanding of the principles upon which these institutions are founded, 
and by promoting conditions of stability and well-being". Under this 
article, member countries also agreed to eliminate conflict in their inter- 
national economic policies and to encourage economic collaboration between 
member countries. 


As regards common defence, Article 4 provides for consultation 
whenever "the territorial integrity, political independence or security © 
of any of the parties is threatened", and, under Article 5, members agree 
that an armed attack “against one or more of them in Europe or North America 
shall be considered as attack against them all". Article 6 states that the 
armed attack described in Article 5 will include any attack on occupation 
forces in Europe. Hence an attack on the allied forces in West Berlin would 
be regarded by the NATO allies as an attack on themselves. 


Article 9 of the Treaty provides for the establishment of a council 
of representatives of member countries, known as the North Atlantic Council, 
which is responsible for consultation on matters concerning the implementa- 
tion of the Treaty and is able to meet promptly to carry out its responsibilities. 
In practice, there have generally been two meetings at the ministerial level 
each year, the annual meeting in December consisting of the ministers of 
foreign affairs, defence and finance from each country, and a smaller meeting 
each spring in the capital of a NATO country, consisting of the ministers 
of foreign affairs. Between these ministerial meetings, the permanent 
representatives of member countries sit on the Council to direct the day-to-day 
work of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and its Secretariat. The 
Council is assisted by a series of committees and agencies covering a wide 
range of common interests. 
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The Canadian delegation to the North Atlantic Council has its 
offices in the NATO Building, Place du Marechal de Lattre de Tassigny, 
Paris XVI©°. It is headed by the Canadian Permanent Representative and 
has a professional staff of 14 and appropriate administrative staff 
representing six government departments. 


There are also a number of Canadians serving on the Secretariat, 
One of whom occupies the post of Deputy Secretary-General. 


Canadian Military Participation in NATO 


Canada's contribution to the defensive strength of the Alliance 
includes ships and maritime patrol aircraft earmarked for the Supreme Allied 
Commander Atlantic (SACLANT), an air division and an army brigade group, 
stationed in Europe, assigned to the Supreme Commander Europe (SACEUR), and 
a battalion group, stationed in Canada, assigned to Allied Command Europe 
Mobile Force. There are, in addition, more than 300 Canadian service 
personnel serving in the various command headquarters and agencies of NATO. 
Canadian forces and facilities make a substantial contribution to the defence 
of the Canada-United States region of NATO through the Joint Air Defence 
Command for North America (NORAD), naval forces on both coasts, and army 
groups in Canada. 


Following the decision by NATO member nations to establish 

integrated forces in Europe, Canada undertook a special recruiting programme 
in 1951, and, towards the end of that year, a Canadian Infantry Brigade 
Group took its place in Europe alongside the forces of the other allies. 
The Brigade Group is serving as part of the NATO Northern Army Group and 
is stationed in Soest, Hemer, Werl and Isecholn in Germany. Two brigades 
stationed in Canada are intended primarily for deployment if necessary to 
the European theatre. 


The Canadian Air Division is part of the 4th Allied Tactical Air 
Force. Six squadrons of CF-104 strike aircraft are stationed at Zweibrucken 
and Baden-Soellingen in Germany, and. two squadrons of CF-104 reconnaissance 
aircraft at Marville, France, with headquarters at Metz and a support base 
at Langar in Britain. 


Canadian naval forces earmarked for operational employment in the 
event of an emergency by SACLANT include one aircraft carrier, escort vessels 
and their ancillary aircraft. In addition, the Royal Canadian Air Force has 
assigned maritime patrol aircraft to SACLANT. One of SACLANT's most important 
tasks is to make provision for defence against hostile submarines in the 
NATO areas; Canadian naval forces, which have special skills and training in 
this capacity, participate in NATO exercises several times a year. 


Canadian officers serve on the integrated staffs of the major 
NATO commanders, as well as on the subordinate commands administering the 
Canadian forces assigned to NATO. 


In keeping with their regional responsibilities under NATO, Canada 
and the United States established NORAD, in August 1957, for the defence of 
North America against air attack. Under the NORAD Commander, Canada and the 
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United States have been divided into eight air-defence regions with 
centralized control. In addition to the air-defence measures, ships and 
aircraft of the Royal Canadian Navy and the RCAF, and elements of the 
Canadian Regular Army, also provide for the defence of North America. 


Canadian Mutual Aid 


From the inception of Canada's Mutual Aid Programme in April 
1950 to March 31, 1965, Canada has provided military aid to member nations 
of NATO to the extent of $1,821 million. The main elements have beens 


Air-crew training in Canada for other NATO countries; 
transfers of equipment from service stocks 

transfers of equipment from direct production} 
contribution towards the NATO Common Infrastructure 
and Military Budgets. 
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While changing conditions and requirements have gradually altered 
the magnitude and content of Canada's Mutual Aid Programme, it continues 
to constitute a significant contribution to the building up of NATO military 
strength. The annual dollar value of the programme has declined in recent 
years to an estimated $41.02 million in the fiscal year 1964-65. This 
decline has been due mainly to the gradual depletion of Canadian surplus 
stocks of weapons and equipment and to the successful completion, in July 
1958, of the NATO Air Training Plan carried out at RCAF establishments in 
Canada, which graduated a total of over 5,800 pilots and navigators from 
ten member countries. Air crew from Norway and Denmark are continuing their 
training in Canada under special agreements. The reduction of the Mutual 
Aid Programme has, of course, been paralleled by the development of European 
forces and their national sources of supply. 


While no major new programmes of Canadian mutual aid are contemplated, 
the White Paper issued by the Minister of National Defence jn March 1964 states 
that Canada is prepared to continue to consider reasonable requests for 
assistance in military training, and possibly in the provision of equipment, 
to NATO nations which require such assistance, where it can be given by 
Canada with advantage to the Alliance as a whole. 


One of the most successful joint undertakings of the members of 
the Alliance has been the NATO Common Infrastructure Programme for the 
construction of fixed facilities to support the military forces. Under 
this programme, installations such as airfields, pipe-lines, navigational 
aid stations, telecommunications equipment and radar systems, worth some 
b1,200 ($3.6 billion) had come into being by mid-1965. The costs are borne 
by the members of the Alliance on the basis of formulae mutually agreed on 
which are renegotiated from time to time in the light of changing conditions. 


Non-Military Work of NATO = Political Co-operation 


Co-operation within NATO on non-military problems has shown marked 
improvement in recent years. The need for constructive and responsible 
consultation was recognized early, in the history of the Alliance, and the 
procedures and basic rules to be followed were set out in the 1956 "Committee- . 
of-Three" report. Since that time, improved techniques of consultation have 
gone hand in hand with a striking growth in the scope and complexity of 
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the problems facing members of the Alliance. To ensure regular consultation, 
a Committee of Political Advisers, a Committee of Economic Advisers, and a 
Science Committee were established at NATO headquarters. These committees 
exchange views on common problems in their separate fields, and, where 
appropriate, make recommendations to the North Atlantic Council. 


In practice, political co-operation in NATO ranges from a general 
exchange of views and information to intensive consultations with a view to 
co-ordinating policies on matters of common concern, such as the nature of 
solutions to be sought in negotiations with the Communist world on the 
central problems (for example those of Germany and Berlin) that divide the 
Western and Communist countries. 


Canada has been among those members of NATO that have stressed 
over the years the need to practice on a day-to-day basis the art of political 
consultation between allies. The Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
Mr. Paul Martin, has said: "Unless we maintain our habit of working and 
consulting together, mistrust will tend to set in and we shall Tose sight 
of the fundamental reasons that keep NATO together and become obsessed with 
our differences." 


Economic and Scientific Co-operation 


It has been generally agreed that the Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development (OECD) should be the principal body for 
considering the policies of member governments in the economic field. 
However, consultations on economic problems, and particularly with regard 
to developments in Communist countries, continue in NATO. 


A NATO Science Committee was founded in 1958 when it was agreed 
that there was a need for greater scientific development and co-operation 
in NATO countries. The non-military aspects of the work of the Science 
Committee are still predominant; it has been essentially engaged in encouraging 
scientific research and co-operation of a general nature. 


Particular projects established through the Science Committee 
includes the Science Fellowship Programme, which has enabled students to 
pursue their studies in other NATO countries; the Advanced Study Institutes 
Programme, which has granted funds to scientific conferences} and the Research 
Grants Programme, which finances a number of desirable research projects. 

The NATO Council also sponsored an important investigation in 1960 when a 
group of leading scientists of NATO countries was appointed to study 

ways of increasing the effectiveness of Western science. Their report was 
published later the same year. 


In addition, Canada makes contributions through the Defence Research 
Board to the defence science activities of NATO. Formal arrangements have 
been made on a bilateral basis to facilitate the exchange of information with 
other members of NATO in areas of defence science of common interest. Further- 
more, the Defence Research Board makes available annually to scientists of 
NATO countries a number of defence science fellowships, tenable in the 
establishments of the DRB. Canada also participates in the staffing of the 
SHAPE Technical Centre in the Netherlands and the Anti-submarine Warfare 
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Centre at La Spezia in Italy. In 1964, a NATO Committee of Defence Research 
Directors was formed. The purpose of this high-level body, which meets twice 
a year, is to provide advice on scientific matters to the NATO military 
authorities. 


Conclusion 


NATO was formed in response to a specific challenge. The nature 
of the challenge may have altered and its impact has certainly been blunted, 
but it has not disappeared. To meet it, Canada and the other members of 
NATO must, in the words of Mr. Martin "remain militarily strong, politically 
flexible and economically dynamic". "It may well be that the major dangers 
to world peace will occur outside the NATO area,” the Minister went on. 
"With that in mind, Western countries must close the gap between developed 
and under-developed countries, must encourage domestic reforms to remove 
inequities in wealth and standards of living, must overcome racial inequality 
and conflict, and must create conditions that will limit armed conflict in 
a world made up of many independent nations. The West cannot live in a 
vacuum, concerned only with Atlantic affairs and relations with the Communist 
powers, for the battleground on which the future as a community will be 
decided is world-wide Each member of NATO has a responsible part to play 
in helping to maintain a peaceful world and ensure the continuation of a 
dynamic transatlantic alliance." 
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Canada was one of the original 12 (now 15) nations 
Signatory to the North Atlantic Treaty in April 1949, and 
played a leading role in the formation of the Alliance, the 
members of which are, in the words of the Treaty, "determined 
to safeguard the freedom, common heritage and civilization 
of their peoples .o. (and) are resolved to unite their 
efforts for collective defence and for the preservation of 
peace and security", NATO continues to be an essential 
foundation of Canada’s foreign and defence policies, Prime 
Minister John G. Diefenbaker has stated: '"T believe that 
NATO is, and will remain, an association where Canada belongs. 
It not only meets the criterion of self-interest from the 
point of view of military defence. It is a group of nations, 
strong of purpose, sound and good in motive, respectful of 
free institutions, and representing collectively those 
heritages that are part of our civilization, It has proven 
to be an impregnable bulwark for freedom, Its function today 
is as imperative as ever," 


NATO was the response of the free countries of the West 
to Communist expansion in Europe after the Second World War, 
and to the impasse that arose in the United Nations when, by 
the use of its veto in the Security Council, the Soviet 
Union obstructed Western efforts to make the organization an 
effective instrument for peace, Faced with the threat to their 
security and to the basis of their Civilization, the Western 
powers resolved to group themselves in an Alliance that would 
indicate clearly their determination to resist aggression, from 
whatever quarter it might come, and to maintain peace. 


As Article 51 of the United Nations Gharter gives member 
nations the right of individual or collective self-defence, the 
proposal for an association of nations for this purpose accorded 
with the principles of the Charter. A preliminary step towards 
the Alliance was taken in March 1948 when the United Kingdom, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg Signed the 
Brussels Treaty for their mutual defence; the strength and 
resources of North America, however, were needed to balance the 
strength of the Soviet Union, Negotiations for the North Atlantic 
Treaty began in July with Italy, Iceland, Denmark, Norway and 
Portugal joining the Brussels Treaty powers, the United States 
and Canada, and, on April 4, 1949, the Treaty was signed in 
Washington, DeC. Greece and Turkey joined the Alliance in 1951 
and the Federal Republic of Germany in 1954, 


Terms of the Treaty 


The articles of the Treaty deal in particular with its 
relation to the Charter of the United Nations. the responsibj lity 
of member countries to each other in non-military and military 
Ihatters (including common defence), and with the duration of the 
Treaty and its implementation, 
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tn the ‘preamble and in Article l, the parties 
emphasize their continuing support for the United Nations and 
undertake (in accordance with the United Nations Charter) to 
gattle international disputes by peaceful means and to refrain 
from the threat of use of force in any manner inconsistent 
with the purpose of the United Nations. Canada is often 
considered to be the originator of article 2, which states 
that "the parties will contribute toward the further development 
of peaceful and friendly Snternational relations by strengthening 
their free institutions, by bringing about a better understanding 
of the principles upon which these institutions are founded, 
and by promoting conditions of stability and well-being", Under 
this article, member countries also agreed to eliminate conflict 
in their international economic policies and to encourage 
ecohomic collaboration between member countries » 


As regards common defence, Article 4 provides for consulta- 
tion whenever "the territorial integrity, political independence 
or security of any of the parties is threatened", and, under 
Article 5, members agree that an armed attack "against one or 
more of them in Rurope or North America shall be considered an 
attack against them all", Article 6 states that the armed 
attack described in Article 5 will include any attack on 
occupation forces in Europe. _ Hence an attack on the tripartite 
occupation forces in West Berlin would be regarded by the NATO 
allies as an attack on themselves. Canadian involvement in the 
Berlin problem has been more specifically acknowledged on a 
number of occasions, For example, Canada subseribed to the 
NATO Declaration of December 16, 1958, which declared that 
tthe member states oo. could not approve the solution of the 
Berlin question which jeopardized the right of the three Western 
powers to remain in Berlin as long as their responsibilities - 
required and did not assure freedom of communication between that 


city and the free world", 


Article 9 of the Treaty provides for a council of representa- 
tives of member countries, responsible for consultation on matters 
concerning the implementation of the Treaty and able to meet 
promptly to carry out its responsibilities, Provision was also 
made for this council to be assisted by "such subsidiary bodies 
as may be necessary", In practice, there have generally been 
two meetings at ministerial level each year, one in December 
consisting of the ministers of foreign affairs, defence and 
finance from each country, and a smaller meeting (usually each 
spring) consisting of the ministers of foreign affairs. Between 
these ministerial meetings, the day-to-day work of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and its Secretariat is directed by 
a Council of Permanent Representatives, which is assisted by a 
series of committees and agencies covering a wide range of common 


interests, 
Ganadian Military Participation in NATO 


Canada has had a consistently good record for fulfilling 
its defence commitments in NATO. Canadats contribution to the 
defensive strength of the Alliance includes ships and maritime 
patrol aircraft earmarked for the Supreme Allied Commander 
Atlantic, an air division and an army brigade group stationed in 
Europe, There are, in addition, more than 500 Canadian service — 
personnel serving in the various command headquarters and agencies 
of NATO. Canadian forces and facilities make a substantial con-— 
tribution to the defence of the Canada - United States region of — 
NATO through the Joint Air Defence Command.for North america, (NORAD), 
naval forces on both coasts and army groups in Canada. 
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Following the decision by NATO member nations to 
establish integrated forces in Europe, Canada undertook a 
special recruiting programme in 1951 and, towards the end of 
that year, a Canadian Infantry Brigade Group took its place 
in Europe alongside the forces of the other allies. The 
Brigade Group is serving as part of the NATO Northern Army 
Group and is stationed in Soest, Hemer, Werl and Isecholn in 
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The Canadian Air Division is part of the 4th Allied 
Tactical Air Force, Four squadrons of CF-100 "Canuck" 
aircraft and eight squadrons of Fe86 "Sabre" aircraft are 
stationed at. Marville and Grostengquin in France and at 
Zweibrucken and BadensSoellingen in Germany, with headquarters 
at Metz and a support base at Langar in the United Kingdom, 
The F-86 aircraft will soon be replaced by CF-104 aricraft. 


Canadian naval forces earmarked for operational employment | 
in the event of an emergency by the Supreme Allied Commander 
Atlantic (SACLANT) include one aircraft carrier, escort vessels 
and maritime patrol aircraft. One of SACLANT's most important 
tasks is to make provision for ‘defence against hostile submarines 
in the NATO areag Ganadian naval forces participate in SACLANT 


exercises several times a year, 


' In keeping with their regional responsibilities under 
WATO, Canada and the United States established NORAD in August 
1957 for the defence of North America against air attack. 
Under the NORAD Commander, Canada and the United States 
(including Alaska) have been divided into eight air-defence 
regions with centralized control. The Distant Early Warning 
(DEW), Mid-Ganada and Pinetree radar lines provide the warning, 
detection and control facilities within the continental air- 
defence system. Built and equipped by the United States, the 
DEW line stretches across the North from Alaska to Baffin 
Tsland, The sites in Ganada are now under the operational control 
of the Royal Canadian Air Force and the vast majority of the 
personnel operating and maintaining the line are Canadian. The 
Mid-Canada line, somewhat farther south, was built and is operated 
by Canada, Under a 1961 agreement with the United States, Canada 
has assumed responsibility for the manning and operation of the 
major portion of the Pinetree line, which was built and operated 
jointly by the two countries, Canadian personnel have been 
integrated in the NORAD Command posts controlling both Canadian 
and United States airspace and man all NORAD Command posts 
located in Canada. Five RCAF squadrons of CF-101 aircraft will 
form part of the NORAD manned interceptor forces, and two squadrons 
of "Bomarec B" surface-to-air missiles are ‘being Introduced. 


In addition to the air-defence measures, ships and aircraft 
of the Royal Canadian Navy and RCAF and a brigade group of the 
Canadian regular Army also provide for the defence of North America. 


Canadian Mutual Aid 


From the inception of Canada's Mutual Aid Programme in 
April 1950, Ganada has provided military aid to member nations 
of NATO to the extent of $1,768,700,000, including estimates for 
1961-62. The main elements in fhe Successive annual programmes 


have been: 
(a) Air-crew training in Canada for other NATO countries; 
(bo). transfers of equipment from service stocks; 
(c) transfers of equipment from direct production; 


(dad) contribution towards the NATO Common Infrastructure 
and Military Budgets. 
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While changing conditions and requirements have 
eradually altered the magnitude and content of Canadats 
Mutual Aid Programme, it continues to constitute an important 
contribution in the building up of NATO military strength. 
The annual dollar value of the programme has declined in 
recent years to an estimated $40,800,000 in the fiscal year 
1961-62. This is due mainly to the gradual depletion of 
Canadian surplus stocks of weapons and equipment and to the 
successful completion in July 1958 of the NATO Air Training’ 
Plan carried out at RCAF establishments in Canada, which 
graduated a total of over 5,800 pilots and navigators from ten 
member countries, A limited number of air crew from Huropean 
countries are continuing their training in Canada under special 
agreements, The reduction of the Mutual Aid Programme has, 
of course, been paralleled by the development of Kuropean 
forces and their national sources of supply, 


It is also relevant to note the potential mutual aid 
aspects of the "Swap Deal" concluded with the United States in 
June 1961, details of which were announced by the Prime Minister 
in the House of Commons at the time. Under this agreement, the 
United States will procure in Canada a number of F-104 aircraft, 
associated equipment and initial spares to a total value of 
$200 million, of which the United Statest share will be $150 
million and the Canadian share $50 million, These planes will 
enable Canada and the United States to make a significant con- 
tribution to the collective strength of NATO under their 
respective mutual aid and defence assistance programmes, 


Non-Military Work of NATO = Political Co-operation 


As mentioned above, Article 2 of the Treaty provided the 
basis on which collaboration in non-military fields could be 
built, Steps have been taken to strengthen non-military coe 
operation in NATO, particularly through improved consultations 
between members, To this end, a Committee of Political Advisers, 
a Committee of Economic Advisers, and a Science Committee were 
established at NATO headquarters, These committees exchange 
views on common problems in their separate fields, and, where 
appropriate,make recommendations to the NATO Permanent Council, 


With other member countries, Canada has emphasized “the 
importance of political consultation within the Alliance, The 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, Mr. Howard Green, has 
said that "we are encouraged by the considerable progress which 
has been achieved." "It is now accepted practice!"; he added "that 
member states should not, without advance consultation, adopt 
firm policies or make major political pronouncements on matters 
which significantly affect the Alliance or any of its members, 
This is a necessary prerequisite to a sense of mutual confidence 
which true interdependence entails in a grouping of states of | 
varying sizes and responsibilities. For the action of any one 
member ¢an affect = even vitally = the security and welfare of 
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In practice, political co-operation in NATO ranges from 
a general exchanges of views and information to intensive consulta-— 
tions with a view to co~ordinating policies on matters of common 
concern, @«68. Berlin, A major item on which there has been political 
consultation during recent months is the Berlin question, and Canada 
has made known its views on the desirability of the West entering 
into negotiations with the U.S.S.R. on the Berlin problem as Soon 
as possible, There have also been extensive discussions on 
developments in the Congo, and Canada has made it clear that it 
strongly supports the efforts of the UN to achieve a long-term 
settlement of this problem. Other important questions discussed 


in the NATO Council this year, include, of course, disarmament 
and the suspension of nuclear tests, It is important to note, 
however, that Canada has taken the position that political 
consultation in NATO on problems that also arise at the UN 
Should not be directed towards the formulation of what might 

be regarded as "NATO bloc" positions in the world body,. In 

the Canadian view, NATO conSultations on these questions should 
be designed mainly to enable NATO countries to understand the 
outlooks of their allies and to work together for the preserva- 
tion of peace, 


Economic Co-operation 
PAINS LEST DLN IEE TET ES ES AEE 


It is generally agreed that, with the establishment of 
the Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD), 
the new organization should be the principal body for considering 
the policies of member governments in the economic field, and 
for translating into practical forms of action the principles 
of economic co-operation set forth in article 2 of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, Consultations on economic problems continue 
in NATO. In particular, NATO can provide a useful forum for 
discussions on the economic implications of the defence efforts 
of member countries. 


Scientific Co-operation 


A NATO Sclence Committee was founded in 1958, when it 
was agreed that there was a need for greater scientific develope 
ment and co-operation in NATO countries. The non=nilitary 
aspects of the work of the Science Committee are still predominant: 
it has been essentially engaged in encouraging scientific research 
and co-operation of a general nature, 


Particular projects:established through the Science 
Committee include the Science Fellowship Programme, which has 
6nabled students to pursue their studies in other NATO countries, 
the Advanced Study Institutes Programme, which has granted funds 
to scientific conferences, and the Researeh Grants Programme , 
which finances a number of desirable research projects. The 
NATO Council has also recently sponsored two important investiga- 
tions of Western science, In 1960 a group of leading scientists 
of NATO countries was appointed to investigate ways of increasing 
the effectiveness of Western science, and their report was 
published later the same year, Following from this study, a 
further group was appointed under Drs JeR. Killian to make 
recommendations on the possibility of establishing an International 
Institute of Science and Technology. This report has now been 
submitted and its recommendations are being examined by member 
countries, Canada has supported the work of the Science Committee 
and contributes to the costs involved, 


In addition, Canada makes contributions through the Defence 
Research Board to the defence science activities of NATO. Formal 
arrangements have been made on a bilateral basis to facilitate 
the exchange of information with other members of NATO in areas 
of defence science which are of common interest and activity. 
Furthermore, the Defence Research Board makes available annually 
to scientists of NATO countries a number of defence science 
fellowships, tenable in the establishments of the DRB. CGahada 
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also participates in the staffing of the SHAPE Air Defence 
Technical Centre in the Netherlands and the Anti-submarine 
Warfare Centre at La Spezia in Italy. 


Canada and NATO 


Canada has, therefore, carried out its commitments to 
NATO in both the military and non-military fields. At the 
same time, along with other member countries, it has emphasized 
that NATO must remain outward-looking, and in particular, as 
the North Atlantic Treaty itself says, that NATO must carry 
on its work in a manner consistent with the purposes and 
principles of the Charter of the United Nations. 
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ATOMIC RESEARCH IN CANADA 


(Prepared by Dr. W.B. Lewis, Senior Vice-President, 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk River, Ont.) 


A number of large nuclear electricity-generating stations are being 
brought into operation in Canada, Pakistan, and India, all stemming from the 
"heavy-water-moderated'' type of nuclear reactor introduced and developed by 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited (AECL). A brief review of them and other 
large-scale engineering activities will serve to show how closely the research 
and development work of AECL is linked to activities that form an important 
part of the national economy. 


Heavy water (deuterium oxide) had been chosen for slowing or 
"moderating" the neutrons from nuclear fission to maintain the fission chain 
reaction in the experimental NRX reactor at Chalk River. The virtue of heavy 
water in permitting high-power density had been demonstrated in the operation 
of NRX from 1947 to 1952, when a thermal power of 30,000 kilowatts was attained 
using less than ten tons of natural uranium fuel. The power was raised to 
40,000 kilowatts in 1954. The 200,000-kilowatt experimental NRU reactor designed 
and constructed from 1950 to 1957 uses heavy water for both coolant and 
moderator and its fuel is changed with the reactor at power without shutting 
down. In the NRX and NRU reactors, the temperature of the coolant was: too 
low to generate steam for power, but in 1951 it became clear that a heavy- 
water power reactor could be designed that would have a very low fuelling 
cost compared to coal. The first design employed a pressure vessel. to 
contain the hot coolant, but in 1956 the promising performance of zirconium 
alloys allowed the preliminary design of the power reactors now coming into 
large-scale use. This design, given the name CANDU (CANada-Deuterium-Uranium) , 
retains the desired fuelling economy and makes it the only type yet in 
operation anywhere in the world that can claim the designation of "near- 
breeder" and '"'advanced converter" with an expectation that the type will 
remain economically competitive for the foreseeable future. Moreover, it 
could meet the power needs of the whole world for many hundreds, and possibly 
thousands, of years if operated with fuel recycling on enriched uranium and 
thorium as fuel. All the reactors so far built have been designed to operate 
on natural uranium fuel, but fuel recycling is possible. 


By virtue of its success with nuclear generating stations, Canada 
was able to make a strong presentation at the fourth United Nations Inter- 
national Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy in September 1971. 
During the month of July, 8 per cent of the electricity supplied by the 
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Ontario Hydro system was generated by nuclear energy from the 200,000-kilowatt 
Douglas Point station and the first 540,000-kilowatt unit at the Pickering 
station near Toronto. Moreover, the Gentilly 250,000-kilowatt station being 
commissioned for Hydro Quebec had reached 45 per cent of its designed output. 
The second 540,000-kilowatt unit at Pickering also started up during the 
Conference. All four reactors are of the CANDU type. 

: The heavy-water moderatory is held at low pressure in a tank threaded 
by’ separate channels containing the nuclear fuel in the form of bundles of 
small, short rods. The heat is transferred from the fuel by a heat-transport 
fluid or caloporteur, which in the Ontario Hydro reactors is heavy water 
under pressure and in the Hydro Quebec reactor is ordinary or "light" water 
that boils. A third caloporteur, a specially-developed type of hydrocarbon 
oil or organic liquid, has given outstanding performance at higher temperatures 
(e.g., 400°C or 750°F) in an experimental CANDU reactor developing 40,000 
thermal kilowatts; this, the WR-l reactor, is located at AECL's Whiteshell 
Nuclear Research Establishment in Manitoba. This organic liquid, in 
conjunction with thorium fuel and enriched uranium, promises to allow a 
reactor to operate at more than three times the power density of existing 
installations and so reduce its capital cost. Moreover, the operating costs 
are expected to be much lower, for, after five years operation of WR-1, the 
caloporteur-circulating pumps and piping show negligible radiation levels and 
allow easy maintenance. 


In addition, 1971 saw the successful start-up of KANUPP, a 
generating station using a CANDU reactor of 125,000 kilowatts rating designed 
and built by the Canadian General Electric Company in Pakistan near Karachi. 
Four more 200,000-kilowatt CANDU reactors are under construction by the 
Department of Atomic Energy in India. 


Operating difficulties initially experienced with the Douglas 
Point generating station have been largely overcome and fuel has been changed 
routinely with the reactor at power since March 1970. 


The success of these operating reactors has not lessened the demand 
on AECL for supporting work of many kinds. In particular, a shortage of 
heavy water for new reactors is foreseen, resulting from the failure of a 
production plant commissioned from private industry. AECL has now been 
assigned responsibility for rebuilding and commissioning this plant. Mean- 
while AECL is building a larger plant at Bruce, close to Douglas Point, 
Ontario. 


The large-scale engineering work undertaken by AECL has also 
included the construction of a high-voltage DC: transmission-line to bring 
power from the Nelson River in northern Manitoba to Winnipeg. This line has 
been successfully built but manufacturing problems have delayed much of the 
power-conversion equipment. 


AECL has continued to expand its production of radioactive cobalt-60, 
used throughout the world in radiation teletherapy units for cancer treat- 
ment and also in industrial plants for the sterilization of packaged medical » 
supplies and similar purposes. 


The very small low-energy nuclear reactor -- SLOWPOKE -- brought 
into operation at Chalk River in 1970 has been moved to the University of 
Toronto for use principally in the neutron-activation analysis of materials at 
low levels of concentration, such as mercury in foods. <A second SLOWPOKE, with 
some refinements, has been brought into operation at AECL Commercial Products 
in Ottawa. 


The aluminum vessel forming the core of the NRX reactor at Chalk 
River since 1954 had corroded in some areas and was replaced at the end of 
1970 in an operation that was most satisfactorily completed in 130 days. 
Preparations have been made for replacing the reactor vessel in the larger 
NRU reactor at Chalk River, which has operated since 1957. 


Over the past few years there has been growing public concern about 
pollution of the environment. For many years AECL has had an environmental 
research branch at Chalk River, and has been able to study the problems of 
radioactive-waste management in a secluded area. This area is on bedrock that 
forms a basin with only one water outlet, a small creek that is monitored to 
assure that the outflow meets the radiation levels permissible for drinking 
water. Should such levels be approached, it is possible to raise the weir 
level to increase the dilution or to process the whole stream. Glass blocks 
containing high levels of strontium-90 and caesium-137 were buried there in 
1959 and the levels of activity in the surrounding ground-water have been 
followed and found to be satisfactorily low. Such a method of managing 
wastes appears preferable to any disposal in an area at a distance from an 
operating plant. Radiation levels are far below those at which biological 
effects can be expected, but by the use of sensitive detectors it is possible 
to follow any movement of radioactivity within the management area. It seems 
likely that the CANDU reactors will be easily managed without imposing any 
burden on the environment. In order to obtain independent monitoring, AECL 
many years ago passed over to the Department of National Health and Welfare 
responsibility for the radioactive monitoring of public water supplies, 
discharges into rivers, and radioactivity from the atmosphere that may enter 
milk supplies by settling on vegetation. 


Fundamental research has always been, and must remain, the basis 
of AECL's development. AECL's primary research tools are the reactors. The 
three large reactors, NRX, NRU and WR-1, are major research installations 
providing facilities in their cores for irradiation of materials over extended 
periods. Special isolated fuel channels, or loops, are provided for the 
"in-reactor" testing of different types of fuel and coolant systems -- this 
testing being fundamental to further development of the Canadian power-reactor 
program. Additionally, horizontal holes through the reactor shielding allow 
intense neutron beams to be directed to various’test rigs. One such rig (in 
NRU) includes a fast-beam "'chopper", allowing time-of-flight studies on neutron 
interactions with matter. In-reactor loops at CRNL and WNRE are complemented 
by out-of-reactor test rigs, which, apart from the radiation field, simulate 
reactor fuel-channel conditions. 
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Commissioning of a new out-of-reactor research facility designed 
specifically for investigation of the BLW and the Advanced BLW reactor 
concepts was completed in 1971. This test rig uses Freon as a coolant, and 
is designed to simulate a variety of power-reactor conditions. With three 
full-size test sections, the loop will provide realistic test facilities for 
any CANDU type of fuel configuration at present envisaged. The use of Freon 
(with its low vapour pressure) as a modelling fluid to simulate water provides 
a considerable saving in both construction and power costs. 


A further major research tool at Chalk River is the 10-megavolt 
"MP'' Tandem Van de Graaff Accelerator. Among its many uses are precise 
studies of the structure and excited states of heavy atomic nuclei. Data 
acquisition and analysis equipment associated with the accelerator is on-line 
to powerful data-processing systems. The accelerator is undergoing modifications 
to uprate the machine to 13 megavolts, which will provide higher particle 
energies and considerably increase its research potential, 


In the field of technical information, the introduction of mechanized 
systems is progressing. The main CRNL library -- Canada's national repository 
of nuclear literature -- has successfully introduced computer control of book 
circulation and periodical renewal and budgeting. Experimental operation of 
a computerized current-awareness service has started -- initially serving AECL 
staff but later to be extended on a national basis. Additional technical 
information activities included the co-ordination of the 17 Canadian papers 
presented at the fourth United Nations Conference on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy, and preparation of supplementary material for this conference. 


As previously mentioned, the Whiteshell Nuclear Research Establish- 
ment is specifically oriented toward investigation of materials for advanced 
reactors. The establishment's research reactor, the organic-cooled WR-1, 
is undergoing modification to replace its stainless-steel fuel channels with 
channels of Ozhennite -- 0.5. The comparative "transparency" to neutrons of 
zirconium will permit a reduction in fuel enrichment and a 50 percent 
increase in neutron flux. Additionally, the reactor core is being increased 
in size from 37 fuel sites to 54, improving the flexibility and capacity of 
the reactor to deal with experimental programs. Two in-reactor organic loops 
have been commissioned in WR-1, both of which, at 4.5 megawatts each, are of 
higher power than the existing water-cooled loop. A fourth loop is under 
construction. 


Out-of-reactor loop work at WNRE has been devoted to investigation 
of liquid-metal coolants, which offer higher temperatures than the organic 
liquid. Three lead-bismuth loops (one at 630°C, the others at 800°C) have 
provided much information on liquid metal heat-transport systems, and a 
fourth facility using molten lithium is being commissioned. 


A terminal unit and data-link at Whiteshell, installed in 1971, now 
provide the WNRE with direct access to CRNL's powerful CDC 6600 computer 
system. A similar link serves power projects. 


Other projects at Whiteshell include work on radiation-field 
measurement techniques in confined spaces (such as inside reactor cores), 
investigation into fundamental biological mechanisms and the effect of 
radiation (especially low-dose exposure) on them, and materials research -- 
particularly oriented toward fibre-reinforced ceramics. 


Radioisotopes made in the Chalk River reactors are marketed through 
Commercial Products for use in medical applications for diagnosis, therapy 
and research. Radioactive tracers are also used significantly in agricultural 
research by a number of groups throughout Canada. 


The Commercial Products group, well established as a world leader 
in the design of cancer-therapy equipment, introduced a new cobalt-60 therapy 
machine, known as the Brachytron. This instrument can remotely locate up to 
three small cobalt-60 sources in body cavities for internal radiation therapy 
and represents a great advance over the existing treatment techniques using 
manually positioned external sources. 


Under a contract with the Task Force on Oil Pollution, measurements 
of the trace elements in oil samples from known sources are being made. It is 
hoped that this could lead to the setting up of a file of distinctive features, 
enabling identification of oil-pollution sources. Commercial Products has 
also introduced a trace-element analysis service for government and industry. 
Employing neutron-activation analysis techniques, the service can identify 
elements and their quantities in submitted samples. This service has special 
application in the determination, for example, of various contaminants in 
food sources and human tissue. 


The transportation of radioactive materials is subject to specific 
regulations, and many developments have been made over the years to ensure 
that these can be met. 


The advent of the Nuclear Weapons Non-Proliferation Treaty and the 
safeguards against fissile-material diversion, inspected by the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, has led to special developments of instruments and 
procedures. 


Despite the increasing load of development work, a high quality of 
active research has been maintained, as has collaboration with other 
laboratories in universities and research institutes in Canada and abroad. 


Relations with Other Organizations 


A strong feature of the Canadian organization for atomic energy is 
that the regulatory body -- the Atomic Energy Control Board (AECB) -- is 
separate from the chief executive agency (AECL). This does not, however, 
preclude close working relations. The President of AECL is, ex offtcto, 

a member of the Control Board and AECL staff are members of several AECB 
advisory committees. 


AECL shares with the Departinent of Industry, Trade and Commerce a 
desire to, increase. .the participation of Canadian industry in the developing 
nuclear market and AECL's many overseas interests involve relations with the 
Department of External Affairs and the Export Development Corporation. 


While AECL does not make grants to universities, research contracts 
are negotiated in many cases where the university has the necessary facilities 
and expertise. Some 20 Canadian universities undertake such work for AECL. 
However, the close relations that have been built up with universities are 
mainly the result of personal contacts. During the summer, many graduates 
and undergraduates of Canadian universities work at AECL establishments. A 
number of professors also use AECL facilities for research projects, a 
service which, owing to the demand, is now available throughout the year under 
the aegis (at CRNL) of the Experiments Advisory Committee, a joint universities 
and CRNL committee. It is also noteworthy that some 60 former AECL employees now 
hold staff positions at Canadian universities. 


AECL. has encouraged and fostered Canadian industrial participation 
in many aspects of its program by the award of research and development 
contracts and the employment of professional and consulting services. Develop- 
ment contracts have contributed materially in qualifying Canadian companies 
to supply services, materials and equipment to the exacting standards required 
in the nuclear industry. As a result, two Canadian companies are now 
established as qualified and competitive Suppliers of nuclear fuels. In 
other cases, qualification results from trial orders, supported by the 
provision of a prototype or samples, specifications and assistance from the 
laboratories and technical staff. 


International Relations 


International relations have always been an important feature of 
Canada's nuclear program. Many irradiations in the NRX, NRU and WR-1 
reactors have been made for several countries at their expense or on a 
shared-cost basis, notably for the United States, Britain and Euratom. In 
exchange for information on the Canadian power-reactor program, the United 
States carried out an agreed research program in support of AECL's work. 
Technical meetings and the exchange of reports have maintained contact between 
the British steam-generating heavy-water power-reactor project and the 
Canadian program. Informal exchanges of visits and information with France 
and Italy have taken place for many years. Italian relations have been 
strengthened and put on a more formal basis recently with the maintenance at 
CRNL of a full-time Italian liaison office. Close relations also exist 
between AECL and the Department of Atomic Energy (DAE) in India, the first 
Canadian-designed research reactor to be built: outside Canada (CIRUS) having 
been set up near Bombay in a co-operative program partly supported by the 
Colombo Plan. AECL also designed India's first heavy-water nuclear-power 
Station, the Rajasthan Atomic Power Project (RAPP), now under construction 
in a co-operative program. This will consist of two 200-megawatt reactors, 
each very similar to Canada's Douglas Point station. 
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Additionally, formal arrangements for information exchange have 
been established with Australia, the Federal Republic of Germany, Japan, 
Romania, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland and the Soviet Union. 


AECL is represented on numerous international organizations and 
committees. Its Senior Vice-President, Science, represents Canada on the 
United Nations Scientific Advisory Committee to the Secretary-General, and 
is also a member of the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) Scientific 
Advisory Committee. Canada is a member of the Board of Governors of the 
IAEA and participates in advisory panels, conferences and symposia arranged 
by this organization, and also plays an important part in the development 
of the International Nuclear Information System (INIS), which is providing 
a world-wide nuclear-information service. Canada is a major participant in 
the United Nations Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation 
(UNSCEAR), as well as other ad hoe United Nations committees. AECL also 
contributes to the activities of the International Commission for 
Radiological Protection, the International Nuclear Data Committee, the 
European Nuclear Energy Agency and the International Council of Scientific 
Unions. 


The fourth United Nations Conference on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy, attended by 4,000 delegates and observers from 79 countries, 
has profound significance. First, it has served to emphasize the extremely 
rapid rate of progress being made in nuclear science -- it is, after all, 
less than 40 years since Rutherford and his research team were investigating 
the structure of the atom and now nuclear-power reactors with outputs of the 
order of hundreds of millions of watts are operating. Even more significant, 
the tremendous potential of nuclear power has proved to be a major force in 
promoting true internationalism; in no other activity has the world seen 
such a high degree of international co-operation. The necessity for such 
co-operation is becoming increasingly obvious -- the prospect looms of a 
world population of 15,000,000,000. Applications of radiation and radioisotopes 
to agriculture and medicine are beginning to provide some of the answers 
that will help the world support its millions and provide them with the 
fundamental amenities, but the major problem remains one of power supply. It 
has been estimated that a 15,000,000,000 population would require 300,000 
gigawatts (1 gigawatt = 109 watts) of energy. Canada's presentation at the 
Geneva Conference indicated that the CANDU reactor system had reached the 
stage from which it could make a major contribution. Not only is the system 
advanced in development, but resources of uranium and thorium are more than 
sufficient for the foreseeable future. 


CHRONOLOGY OF NUCLEAR POWER. IN CANADA 


1942-43 Research scientists from Cavendish Laboratories, England, arrived 
in Montreal to continue work on atomic bomb project. 


1944 Under auspices of National Research Council (NRC), work started 
on Chalk River Nuclear Laboratories (CRNL). 


1945 


1947 
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1962 


1964 


1965 


1970 


1971 
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First working reactor, ZEEP (Zero Energy Experimental Pile), outside 
of the United States attained criticality at CRNL. 


NRX (National Research Experimental) reactor came into operation 
at CRNL. Initial power 38 megawatts (thermal). 


Formation of Atomic Energy of Canada Limited as a Crown corporation. 
Commercial Products transferred from Eldorado Corporation to AECL. 


NRU (National Research Universal) reactor came into operation. 
Design power 200 megawatts (th). 


NPD (Nuclear Power Demonstration) generating station started 
operations at Rolphton, Ont. Power 22 megawatts (electrical). 


WR-1 reactor came into operation at Whiteshell Nuclear Research 
Establishment, Man., using mixture of organic fluids as coolant -- 
Canada's first organic cooled reactor. Initial power 40 megawatts 
(thermal). 


First Canadian full-scale prototype power reactor started up at 
Douglas Point. Heavy-water-moderated, heavy-water-cooled reactor, 
with output of 208 megawatts (electrical). 


Gentilly boiling light-water-cooled power reactor attained 
criticality near Trois-Riviéres, Que. Power output to be 250 
megawatts (electrical). 


Pickering I came into operation. Power output 540 megawatts 
(electrical). Pickering II attains criticality. 
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The high-energy yield from the fission of uranium is the key to 
the prospect of economic nuclear electric power. The yield is so high that 
the cost of the raw uranium is a very minor component of the cost of 
electric power. It will be about’5 per cent of the total and may be con- 
trasted with 50 per cent or more paid for coal in some large conventional 
generating stations. The largest component in the overall economy of nuclear 
power systems is reactor-plant construction, and a minor (10 per cent to 20 
per cent) component is fuel fabrication. 


For a few more years yet, the major atomic-energy activity in 
Canada is likely to be uranium mining and refining for export in support of 
military uses. A major transition, however, is taking place in which uranium 
production will give place to engineering and construction of nuclear electric 
generating stations. This phase will last until nuclear plants are established 
in such numbers and capacity throughout the world that the market for uranium 
revives and regains its former peak. 


Future of Heavy-Water Reactor 


There is some prospect that the economic advantages of the heavy- 
water reactors designed in Canada will lead to the adoption of this type in 
many other countries with the creation of a market for heavy water that could 
be produced competitively in Canada. The possible export of nuclear generat- 
ing stations, heavy water and uranium fuel is appearing as a new, near-term 
prospect on a small but significant scale. 


Expanding Capacity 


In Canada plans are already taking account of a revolutionary 
increase in the size of electricity-generating stations. The full-scale, 
200,000-kilowatt Douglas Point Nuclear Power Station now under construction 
has come.to seem small. Steam turbines and conventional stations are now 
appearing in larger capacities and the prospects of long-distance, high- 
voltage transmission to interconnect centres of load, together with the 
lower unit-power costs that result from operating on a larger scale, cause 
utilities to plan generating stations of 2,000,000 kilowatts and more. The 
Canadian design of nuclear-power reactor appears capable of expansion to keep 
pace, and will yield even more benefit than the conventional plant inthe 
resulting reduction of unit-power cost. 


*Based on an article by Dr. W.B. Lewis, Vice-President, Research and 
Development, Atomic Energy of Canada Limited. Bs! 
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It is also significant that, since lower unit-power costs result 
from larger stations, there is a new incentive for large utilities to 
export power from their systems, and Canadian policy is changing to allow 
such export from Canada. Since the planning and construction of major 
power plants takes many years, these trends are not expected to be extensively 
realized before the 1970's. . The prospect has, however, already had its effect 
on atomic-energy research and development. 


Federal Research Entities 


Three Federal Government organizations have the basic responsibi- 
lities for atomic energy in Canadas: 


(1) The Atomic Energy Control Board, responsible for all regulatory 
matters concerning work in the nuclear field; 


(2) Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited, with a double function as 
a producer of uranium and as the Government's agent for the 
purchase of uranium from private mining companies; 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, concerned with nuclear research 
and development, the design and construction of reactors for. 
nuclear power, and the production of. radioactive isotopes and 
associated equipment, such as Cobalt-60 Beam Therapy units for 
the treatment of cancer. 


The Atomic Energy Control Board does not itself conduct research, 
but it gives substantial grants to universities to further independent studies 
and to provide the equipment without which the universities would find it 
difficult to train the nuclear research workers of tomorrow. In the 1961-62 
financial year, its grants totalled $700,000. 


Eldorado operates research and development laboratories in Ottawa 
and uses them to support its uranium mining and processing at Beaverlodge, 
Saskatchewan, and its refining plant at Port Hope, Ontario. Eldorado co- 
operates with the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, which carries 
out background research on the production and use of uranium, and with the 
Canadian Uranium Research Foundation, an organization supported by the 
industry and particularly interested in developing the non-nuclear uses of 
this metal. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited (AECL) has an ll-man board of 
directors, including individuals from private industry, public and private 
power companies and the universities. The company's major plant is near 
Chalk River, Ontario, and its head office and Commercial Products Division 
are in Ottawa. A new research centre is under construction at Whiteshell, 
Manitoba. The Nuclear Power Plant Division in Toronto directs the engineer- 
ing of power reactors and nuclear generating stations. The first project was 
NPD, a nuclear-power demonstration plant to produce 20,000 kw of electricity, 
now in operation at Rolphton near the Chalk River establishment; its design 
and construction were carried out. in. collaboration with. the: Canadian. General 
Electric Company Limited and the Hydro Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 


The Nuclear Power Plant Division of AECL, with the assistance of 
Ontario Hydro, is also designing and constructing a full-scale nuclear power 
plant, which will supply 200,000 kw of electricity to the Ontario Hydro 
system. This plant, which has a reactor known as CANDU, is being built at 
Douglas Point near Kincardine on Lake Huron. By agreement, Ontario Hydro will 
purchase the plant when it is in satisfactory operation. An Advisory Committee 
on Atomic Power Development keeps all other utilities fully informed of the 
progress being made. This body, set up by the Federal Government in 1954, meets 
periodically at Chalk River to assess the economic prospects of nuclear power 
throughout the country. 
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Because of the great pace of technological development in nuclear 
power throughout the world, AECL devotes a major effort to collaboration with 
many organizations. These include industrial firms and the scientific and 
engineering departments of universities in Canada and, through foreign govern- 
ment agencies and several international organizations, many technical groups 
in other countries. For example, the Canadian General Electric Company is 
under contract to design and construct WR-l, an organic-cooled experimental 
reactor, for the Whiteshell Nuclear Research Establishment. AMF Atomics 
Division of AMF Canada Limited and CGE are AECL‘s chief contractors for fuel- 
element fabrication, and other work related to Canada's nuclear-power programme 
is carried out in collaboration with Shawinigan Engineering, Orenda Engines 
Division of Hawker Siddley Canada Limited, the Canadian Westinghouse Company 
Limited, the Montreal Locomotive Works Limited and the Montreal Engineering 
Company Limited. In general, AECL's policy is to stimulate the interest of 
private industry in the development of nuclear power so that these firms can 
take over construction of power plants when the time arrives, leaving AECL 
free for fundamental studies and developing new reactor concepts. AECL also 
lends general support to the nuclear and related studies of Canadian univer- 
Sities and lets contracts to the universities on specific problems. 


In the international field, close ties are kept with the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission and the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority, 
both of which have representatives permanently at Chalk River. There is an 
agreement with the United States for co-operative work on heavy-water-moderated 
reactors; it provides for the free exchange of all technical data in this field 
and a commitment by the USAEC to spend $5 million in the United States on 
research and development related to reactors of Canadian design. Collaboration 
has also been established with the International Atomic Energy Agency, the 
Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development, and Euratom, as well as 
with Australia, Japan, Pakistan, Sweden, Switzerland, West Germany, and, less 
formally, with Denmark, France, India and Norway. -In India, a major experi- 
mental reactor, the Canada-India Reactor, similar to NRX at Chalk River, was 
constructed and was formally inaugurated in January 1961. 


Chalk River Laboratories 


At this research and development establishment basic and applied 
research is carried on by about 200 professional scientists and engineers 
Supported by 300 technicians devoted to research in nuclear physics, nuclear 
chemistry, radiobiology, reactor physics, radiation chemistry, environmental 
radioactivity, physics of solids and liquids, and other subjects, using as 
their primary facilities the two major reactors, NRX and NRU, the auxiliary 
reactors, ZEEP, PTR and ZED-2, the tandem Van de Graaff accelerator and 
analytical facilities such as a precision beta-ray spectrometer, mass spectro- 
meters, electron microscopes, multi-channel pulse analyzers, automatic recorders, 
analogue and digital electronic computers. 


Basic research is carried on in many fields, especially that of the 
structure of atomic nuclei, and of the interactions of neutrons, not only with 
individual nuclei but also with liquids and crystalline solids, particularly 
those involving energy transfer. © For nuclear-structure studies, the tandem 
Van de Graaff has made pioneer work possible by providing multiply-charged ions 
of precisely-known energy and direction. It has proved possible to produce 
nuclei in specific energy states by different routes and to identify and analyse 
the states, thereby deducing the spin and other characteristics and discovering, 
for example, a correlated series of rotational states in the nucleus neon-20. 
Not only is this important to a basic understanding of nuclear structure, but it 
also finds application in unravelling the complex of nuclear reactions respon- 
sible for the genesis of nuclei in the interior of stars. 


Studies of neutron interactions with matter are made possible by 
the intense beams of neutrons available from the NRU reactor. By monitoring 
the neutrons in cosmic radiation, it has been possible to find correlations 
with the occurrence of solar flares and contribute to the recent advances of 
knowledge of phenomena in interplanetary space. Isotope techniques have brought 
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about revisions in the basic theory of chemical reactions induced by radiation. 
This basic research may find a useful early application in the technology of 
using an organic liquid as coolant in nuclear-power reactors. 


Since extracted plutonium is no longer required, the fuel in the 
NRX reactor has been changed from natural uranium metal to a combination of 
natural uranium oxide and a uranium-235 aluminum alloy. The available neutron 
flux has been increased thereby, while keeping the power at 42 megawatts. It 
is planned to revise the fuelling of NRU similarly at the end of 1963. 


The research facilities of the NRX and NRU reactors have continued 
to attract individual scientists as well as teams from other countries. A 
team of Brookhaven (U.S.A.) and AECL scientists is using a neutron beam with 
a high-speed chopper and long flight-path for nuclear interaction studies. 
Another team, with scientists from Harwell (Britain) and other countries, is 
using another system of choppers for studying details of the slowing-down of 
neutrons by moderators. Both in NRX and NRU, the exceptional facilities for 
irradiations in high-temperature water, steam and organic liquids have brought 
teams from Britain and the United States and individuals from West Germany and 
Sweden to conduct tests important for the design of future power reactors. 


Nuclear Power Prospect 


The generation of electricity by nuclear power on a competitive 
economic basis is expected to be established by the type of reactor now under 
construction by the Nuclear Power Plant Division of AECL. This promise rests 
on the attainment of very-low-cost fuelling by an extremely simple system that 
has proved satisfactory in the Nuclear Power Demonstration Station reactor, 
where there has been no fuel failure in the first year of operation. The fuel 
is uranium dioxide specially prepared entirely in Canada from natural uranium. 

A wide range of tests in hot channels in the NRX and NRU reactors at heat 

ratings and energy yields in excess of those required has established that this 
oxide fuel is incomparably more dependable than the uranium metal fuel for which 
the NRX and NRU reactors were designed. No provision for reprocessing the 
irradiated fuel is involved, for, by careful attention in the reactor design to 
minimizing any waste of neutrons, an energy yield of over 9,000 thermal megawatt- 
days is expected from a ton of uranium before it is discarded. This results in 

a prospective fuelling cost of about 1 mill (0.1 cent) an electric kilowatt-hour, 
to be compared with about 3 mills from coal at $8 a short tone. 


Canada has access to such an abundance of coal, oil and natural gas 
that the competitive cost level for electric power is lower than in many other 
countries. Nuclear-power plants of the types now under construction in Britain 
and the United States have been assessed as unable to reach a low enough cost 
level, at‘least until several successive plants have been built and operated to 
discover where economies are possible. Plants of the CANDU type do not promise 
to be significantly cheaper in total initial outlay, but the fuelling cost can 
be so much less that meeting the competitive target is a very real prospect. 


The low fuelling cost derives as much from the details of the design 
proposed as from the general type of reactor chosen. Some.of the important 
features seem worthy of mention. The full-scale plant will generate 220 mega- 
watts with a steam-cycle efficiency of 33.3 per cent, so the reactor has to 
supply 660 thermal megawatts to the steam-raising plant. The reactor is 
essentially a tank of heavy water, 20 feet in diameter and 16.5 feet long, lying 
horizontally. It is penetrated by 306 fuel channels parallel to the axis on a 
9-inch-square lattice. Each channel is a zirconium-alloy pressure tube of 3.25 
inches inside diameter and about 0.16 inches thick. The fuel consists of bundles 
of 19 rods, 0.6 inches in diameter and 19.5 inches long, made of dense uranium 
dioxide in thin zirconium-alloy tubes. Heat is taken from the fuel directly by 
heavy water that passes at 560 Fs to the steam boiler, where normal water is 
raised to saturated steam at 483 F. and 38 atomospheres. The heat developed in 
the heavy-water moderator that is in the tank outside the fuel channels is not 
directly used and amounts to about 35 thermal megawatts. The overall net plant 
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efficiency is then 29.1 per cent. These details show that the design 
represents a very considerable advance over that originally conceived in 1956, 
and the improvement bears promise that continued progress will lead to costs 
well below the economic target. As examples of the advance, it may be noted 
that, for the same electric-power output, the reactor power has been brought 
down from 790 to 700 megawatts and the length of fuel rod from 86 to 30 
kilometres. The prospective fuelling cost has dropped from 1.85 mill/kWh to 
1.0 mill/kWh. On the other hand, no wholesale reduction has been achieved 
in the capital-cost estimates, which remain in the range. $300 to $400 an 
electrical kilowatt for the whole plant. No reduction is expected until 
manufacturing experience has been gained that can be used in future con- 
struction, but thereafter appreciable reductions should be possible. 


The first plants seem to find economic application in Canada only 
in the Ontario system, where annual charges on capital are low and coal has 
to be imported and costs about $8 a short ton. Moreover, the demand for 
electricity in Ontario is growing at more than 200 megawatts capacity a 
year. To build reactors for lower powers saves little in the cost, so the 
cost a kilowatt rises and becomes uneconomical. Now that confidence has been 
gained from the early plants, higher powers seem possible and designs up to 
750 electrical megawatts from one reactor are being studied. 


Repair Problems 


Operating experience with the NRX and NRU reactors at Chalk River 
and with the many other types throughout the world has served to emphasize 
the great difficulty and costliness of making even minor operating repairs 
in the presence of the extremely high levels of radiation that are encountered 
around reactors. Directly and indirectly, this is responsible for the current 
hesitation to construct a number of large plants that for economic power will 
cost no less than $40 million or $50 million each. With every new design it 
is necessary to acquire operating experience before the reliability and 
availability can be effectively estimated. Experience with defective fuel 
has been deliberately sought at Chalk River, because this is one of the 
difficulties most likely to be encountered. Appropriate techniques of 
locating the defective element, removing it and cleaning up the released _ 
radioactive fission products have been established and practised; at the same 


time, fuel designs and ratings that lead to least difficulty in these operations 


have been studied. Experience of mechanical failures of control rods has lent 
weight to reactor designs such as NPD, where control rods are not needed. 
Temperature changes are likely to provoke mechanical failures, so design is 
aimed at keeping the reactor at power for all essential operations; including 
refuelling and complete maintenance testing and readjustment of instruments 
and working parts of the control system. 


A study is in progress of the relative merits of four types of 
large power reactor for which development work is active. All are heavy- 
water-moderated and would not require any reprocessing of spent fuel. The 
fuel could be natural uranium or slightly enriched in the form of uranium 
dioxide or uranium carbide. The differences lie in the coolant and steam 
cycle. The four coolants are pressurized (perhaps partly boiling) heavy 
water (as in CANDU), fog or wet steam, ordinary boiling water, and an organic 
liquid. The fog and boiling-water reactors would pass steam directly to the 
turbine; the heavy water and organic liquid would raise steam via a heat 
exchanger. It is apparent that, in large sizes, construction costs would be 
comparable but the small differences may be significant. A larger difference 
is in prospect from fuel~fabrication costs. The cost of development of each 
type, although high, may be justifiable economically by the cost savings in 
appropriate circumstances. All appear competitive with conventional plants 
except locally, where fuel is abundant at low cost. 
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INFORMATION DIVISION 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


OTTAWA - CANADA 


(Revised May 1967) 
ATOMIC RESEARCH IN CANADA 


(Prepared by Dre WsB, Lewis, Senior Vice-President 
font? Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk 
iver, Ontario,) 


The first major fruits of Canadian atomic energy research 
now appear close at hand, The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario 1s constructing a multi-unit nuclear electric generating 
Station at Pickering, near Toronto, Each unit will generate 500 
megawatts (1 megawatt = 1,000 kilowatts), and it is planned to 
bring two units into operation in 1970-71. Estimates indicate that 
the power will be generated for less than 4 mill/kwh (0.4 cents a 
Kilowatt hour) and will be competitive with that from other available 
types of thermal-generating stations, The Quebec Hydro-Electric 
Commission is also entering the nuclear field with a 250-megawatt 
prototype nuclear-generating station of adwanced design. Like the 
Carlier CANDU (Canadian Deuterium Uranium) reactors, the design 
employs natural uranium as the fuel and heavy water as the moderator 
but the heat will be carried from the fuel by boiling ordinary 
water instead of by heavy water at a pressure sufficient to prevent 
boiling, The design is distinguished by the title CANDU-BLW-250 
(Canadian Deuterium Uranium-Boiling Light Water-250 megawatts). 


| The first nuclear—power demonstration (NPD) reactor, CANDU- 
PHW-20 (pressurized heavy water-20 megawatts), at Rolphton, Ontario, 
gave very good service in 1964, achieving a capacity factor of 82 
per cent, exceeding the target of 80 per cent, Moreover, in 
December 1964 and January 1965, when the target was 96 per cent, a 
capacity factor of 98 per cent was achieved, In December 1965 and 
January 1966, the figure was still above target (96.5 per cent). 
The reactor at the 200-megawatt station at Douglas Point on Lake Huron 
went into operation November 15, 1966. 


‘ , Canadian heavy-water power reactors are also under construc- 
tion in India and Pakistan, To meet the prospective large demand 
for heavy water, two production plants are being constructed in 
Nova Scotia by private industries and the purchase of a total of 
&,500 tons of heavy water has been underwritten by the Federal 


GOvernment, 


Although nuclear power is expected to restore the world 
market for uranium, the major build-up is expected in the 1970s, 
The high energy yield from the fission of uranium is the key to 
economic nuclear power, The yield is so high that the cost of the 
Taw uranium is a very minor component of the cost of electric power » 


It is about 5 per cent of the total and may be contrasted with 
50 per cent or more paid for coal in some large conventional 
generating stations, The largest component in the economy of 
nuclear-power systems is reactor-plant construction and a minor 
component, 10 per cent to 15 percent, is fuel fabrication. 


In the past, the major atomic energy activity in Canada 
was uranium mining and refining for export in support of military 
uses. Circumstances have changed so greatly that the Government 
has announced a policy of no further exports for nuclear weapons 
but encourages export for peaceful purposes such as nuclear power, 


It is also significant that, since lower unit power costs 
result from larger stations, there is a new incentive for large 
utilities to export power from their systems and to interconnect 
centres of load by high-voltage transmission, even over long 
distances, All users of electricity also benefit from the new 
trend to lower rates the greater the demand, 


The Canadian designs of nuclear-power reactor appear 
capable of adapting to the largest capacities desired and of taking 
advantage of changes in the market value of natural uranium and 
of reprocessed fuel to reach even lower power costs as the scale 
of Operations increases, 


Organizational Arrangements 


Three federal organizations have the basic responsibilities 
for atomic energy in Canadaz (1) the Atomic Energy Control Board, 
responsible for all regulatory matters concerning work in the 
nuclear field: (2) Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited, with a 
double function as a producer of uranium and as the Government's 
agent for the purchase of uranium from private mining companies: and 
(3) Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, concerned with nuclear research 
and development, the design and construction of reactors for nuclear 
power, and the production of radioactive isotopes and associated 
equipment, such as cobalt-60 beam therapy units for the treatment 
of cancer, and large installations for the sterilization of medical 


Supplies and other uses, 


The Atomic Energy Control Board does not itself conduct 
research but it gives substantial grants to universities to further 
independent studies and to provide the equipment without which they 
would find it difficult to train the nuclear research workers of 
tomorrow, The National Research Council also has made grants in the 
atomic energy field, In 1964-65 the total of these grants was 
$2,450,000. 


Eldorado operates research and development laboratories in 
Ottawa and uses them to support its uranium mining and processing at 
Beaverlodge in northern Saskatchewan and its refining plant at 
Port Hope, Ontario, Eldorado co-operates with the Department of 
Mines and Technical Surveys, which carries out background research 
on the production and use of uranium, 
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Atomic Energy of Canada Limited (AECL) has an ll-man 
Board of Directors, including individuals from private industry, 
public and private power companies and the universities. The 
company's major plant, the Chalk River Nuclear Laboratories, is 
near Chalk River, Ontario, and a second plant, the whiteshell 
Nuclear Research Establishment, is near Pinawa in Manitoba. ‘The 
company's head office and AECL Commercial Products are in Ottawa, 
AECL Power Projects in Toronto directs the engineering of power 
reactors and nuclear~generating stations and operates as consulting 
nuclear engineers, The design and construction of NPD, the demonstra- 
tion plant, was carried out by collaboration between AECL, the 
Canadian General Electric Company Limited and Ontario Hydro, bower 
Projects, with the assistance of Ontario Hydro, desi-ned and construc- 
ted the Douglas Point station. By agreement, Ontario Hydro will 
purchase the plant when it is in satisfaetory operation, ‘I'he large 
units of the Pickering station are being built by Ontario Hydro, using 
Power Projects as consulting nuclear engineers, An Advisory Committee 
On Atomic Power Development keeps all other utilities fully informed 
of the progress being made, This body, which was set up by the 
Federal Government in 1954, meets periodically to assess the economic 
prospects of nuclear power throughout the country, 


Because of the great pace of technological development in 
nuclear power throughout the world, AECL devotes a major effort to 
collaboration with many organizations, These include industrial 
firms and the scientific and engineering departments of universities 
in Canada and, through foreign government agencies and several inter- 
national organizations, many technical groups in other countries. 

For example, the Canadian General Electric Company has designed and 
constructed WR-1, an organic-cooled experimental reactor, for the 
Whiteshell Nuclear Research Establishment, on a fixed-price negotiated 
contract, The Canadian General Electric and Canadian Westinghouse 
Companies are AKCL's chief contractors for fueleelement fabrication, 
and other work related to Canada‘s nuclear-power programme is carried 
out in collaboration with Shawinigan Engineering, Orenda Limited, 
Dilworth, Secord, Meagher and Associates, Atlas Steel Limited and 
Montreal Engineering Company Limited, In general, AECL's policy is 

to stimulate the interest of private industry in the development 

of nuclear power so that these firms can take over construction of 
power-plants when the time arrives, leaving AKCL free for fundamental 
Studies and developing new reactor ideas, For some years AECL expects 
to continue a consulting engineering role in the design of nuclear 
generating stations, AECL also lends general support to the nuclear 
and related studies of Canadian universities and lets contracts to 


the universities on specific problems, 


lo support their activities in this field, both industry and 
universities need ready access to information, ‘his was one reason 
why industry set up the Canadian Nuclear Association, a body that 
has held a highly successful series of annual conferences at which 
both progress and the prospects for the future are reviewed. A 
commercially-~published magazine, Canadian Nuclear Technology, maintains 
the flow of general information and Opinion, Detailed technical 
information is available principally from the library of the Chalk 
River Nuclear Laboratories, which lends about 500 items a month from 
its comprehensive collection of the world's nuclear literature, Informa- 
tion is also distributed from extensive depository collections of the 


libraries of the University of British Columbia, McMaster University 
and the National Research Council, and from seven smaller collections 


located across Canada. 


In the international field, close ties are kept with the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission and the United Kingdom Atomic 
Energy Authority, both of which have representatives permanently 
at Chalk River, Collaboration has also been established with the 
International Atomic Energy Agency, the Organization for Economic 
Co-Operation and Development, and Kuratom, as well as with Australia, 
West Germany, India, Italy, Japan, Pakistan, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
the U.S.S.R. and, less formally, with Denmark, France and Norway, In 
India, a major experimental reactor, the Canada-India Reactor, similar 
to NRX at Chalk River, was constructed and was formally inaugurated 


in January 1961. 


A 200-megawatt plant similar to that at Douglas Point is being 
constructed in India in a co-operative programme known as the 
Rajasthan Atomic Power Project (RAPP). Pakistan has entered into 
an agreement to purchase from the Canadian General Electric Company 
a 150-megawatt station for the Karachi area. 


Research and Research Facilities 


At the Chalk River Nuclear Laboratories, basic and applied 
research is carried on by about 200 professional scientists and 
engineers supported by 300 technicians devoted to research in nuclear 
physics, nuclear chemistry, radiobiology, reactor physics, radiation 
chemistry, environmental radioactivity, physics of solids and liquids, 
and other subjects, using as their primary facilities the two major 
reactors, NRX and NRU, the auxiliary reactors, ZEEP, PIR and ZED-c, 
the tandem Van de Graaff accelerator and analytical facilities such 
as a precision beta-ray spectrometer, mass spectrometers, electron — 
microscopes, multichannel pulse analysers, automatic recorders, and 
analogue and digital electronic computers, 


Basic research is carried on in many fields, especially that 
of the structure of atomic nuclei and of the interactions of neutrons, 
not only with individual nuclei but also with liquids and crystalline 
solids, particularly those involving energy transfer, For nuclear 
structure studies, the tandem Van de Graaff has made pioneer work 
possible by providing multiply-—charged ions of precisely known energy 
and direction, It has proved possible to produce nuclei in specific 
energy states by different routes and to identify and analyse the 
states, thereby deducing the spin and other characteristics and 
discovering, for example, three correlated series of rotational states 
in the nucleus neon-20, Not only is this important to a basic under- 
standing of nuclear structure but it also finds application in 
unravelling the complex of nuclear reactions responsible for the 
genesis of nuclei in the interior of stars, 


Studies of neubron interactions with matter are made possible 
by the intense beams of neutrons available from the NRU reactor, 
By monitoring the neutrons in cosmic radiation, it has been possible 
to find correlations with the occurrence of solar flares and contribute 
to the recent advances of knowledge of phenomena in interplanetary 
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Space, Isotope techniques have brought about revisions in the 

basic theory of chemical reactions induced by radiation, This basic 
research may find a useful application in the technology of using 
an organic liquid as coolant in nuclear power reactors, 


The research facilities of the NRX and NRU reactors have 
continued to attract individual scientists as well as teams from 
universities and from other countries, The international study on 
the scattering and slowing of neutrons by moderators and other 
materials of interest at high and low temperatures is drawing 
successfully to a close, More facilities for studying radiation 
damage under closely=controlled conditions are coming into use, 
These include devices for measuring creep of metals under stress and 
fast neutron bombardment at controlled temperatures, 


The first major installation at the Whiteshell Nuclear 
Research Establishment (WNRE) is the organic liquid-cooled, years 
water-moderated experimental reactor WR-1, commissioned in 1965 
The facilities are specially suited for development work roward 
large reactors of a similar type. The facilities of WR-l are quite 
extensive and can be applied to development work also with other 
coolants such as boiling water and super-heated steam. Laboratory 
facilities at WNRE are specially suited to studies of the effects 
of radiation and a wide programme from molecular biology to radiation 
chemistry and reactor engineering is under way, 


Nuclear Power Development 


Much of the success of CANDU series of reactors is attributable 
to the engineered design of the fuel tested in many experimental 
irradiations under conditions that are more exacting than normal 
service. The fuel is uranium dioxide specially prepared from natural 
uranium entirely in Canada. Strings of pellets of sintered oxide 
are charged into thin-walled zirconium alloy tubes, The tubes deform 
Slightly in service in a determined manner that has proved satisfactory. 
The migration of the fission product atoms, especially the gases, has 
been extensively studied and satisfactory Operating conditions establi- 
shed for the full energy yield of 9,000 megawatt-days per ton of 
uranium and more, This energy yield is so great that there is no 
need to make provision for processing the spent fuel and the prospective 
fuelling cost is less than one mill (0,1 cent) per kilowatt hour of 
electricity. This cost may be compared to about three mills from 
coal at $8 aton, The low fuelling cost is most important because Canada 
has access to such an abundance of coal, oil and natural gas that the 
competitive cost level for electric power is lower than in many 
countries, 


The low fuelling cost derives as much from the details of 
the design proposed as from the general type of reactor chosen, Some 
of the important features seem worthy of mention, At Douglas Point, 
the first full-scale plant generates 220 megawatts with a steam=cycle 
efficiency of 35,3 per cent, so that the reactor has to supply 660 
thermal megawatts to the steam-raising plant. The reactor is 
essentially a tank of heavy water, 20 feet in diameter and 16.5 feet 
long, lying horizontally, It is penetrated by 306 fuel channels 
parallel to the axis on a lattice nine inches square, Each channel 
is a zirconium-alloy pressure tube of 3,25 inches inside diameter and 
about 0.16 inch thick, The fuel consists of bundles of 19 rods, 


0.6 inches in diameter and 19.5 inches long, made of dense uranium 
dioxide in thin zirconium-alloy tubes, Heat is taken from the 

fuel directly by heavy water that passes at 560°F to the steam 
boiler, where normal water is raised to saturated steam at 483°F 

and 38 atmospheres,.. ‘These details show that the design represents 
a considerable advance over that originally conceived in 1956, and 
the improvement bears promise that continued progress will lead to 
costs well below the economic target, As examples of the advance, | 
it may be noted that, for the same electric-power output, the total — 
heat production of the reactor has been brought down from 790 to 700° 
megawatts, the efficiency of the steam cycle itself has risen from 
27,9 per cent to 33,5 per cent, and the length of fuel rod has been 
reduced from 86 to 30 kilometers, The prospective fuelling cost has 
dropped from 1,85 mill/kwh to 1.0 mill/kwh, On the other hand, no 
general reduction has been achieved in the capitalecost estimates, 
which remain in the range of 3300 to $400 an electrical kilowatt 
for the whole plant, However, a reduction is expected now that 
manufacturing experience has been gained that can be used in future 
construction, Even greater reductions in unit power cost will result 
at Pickering from the increase in the capacity of the reactor to 

500 megawatts of electricity and the incorporation of several such 
units in a large generating-station, 


An evaluation was presented at the third United Nations 
Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy at Geneva in 
September 1964 of cost estimates of several preliminary designs of 
large power reactors using heavy water as moderator, ‘These designs 
represented types for which development work was well advanced, 

The differences lie in the choice of heat-transfer fluid or "coolant" 
and the steam cycle, Basically, there are three coolants; heavy 
water, ordinary or light water, and an organic liquid, ‘The heavy 
water can be under pressure to prevent boiling or to allow some boiling. 
Light water must boil or must be in the form of "fog" or "wet steam", 
The organic liquid must not boil, All types have excellent economic 
promise and it was decided to develop the boiling light-water type, 
chiefly for two reasons: (1) By taking the steam direct to the 
turbine a boiler or heat-exchanger is eliminated and the efficiency 

is raised, (2) The second advantage is a relaxation of the strictness 
of control of leaks needed with hot heavy water, both because of its 
cost and because of the toxicity of the tritium it contains. Some 
development of the organic liquid system continues under a new 
agreement with the Umited States in support of its programme to 
develop such a system for water desalination as well as for power, 


Most of this development work centres on establishing the 
properties of materials for the arduous environment of high tempera= 
tures, and radiation effects affecting the solids and the fluids, In 
Ordinary engineering, the three parameters of stress, temperatures am 
time lead to complex analyses, especially when corrosion and atomic 
diffusion are active, In reactors, irradiation is a fourth and major 
parameter, Thus, materials development still calls for a major 
scientific and engineering programme of studies, 
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THE TREASURY BOARD OF CANADA* 


The Treasury Board is a Committee of the Privy Council of Canada 
established by statute, having certain delegated executive powers and responsi- 
bilities. Therein lies its importance in Canada's System of government. The 
legislature makes the laws, levies taxation and appropriates public revenues. 
The executive carries out the laws and supplies the services required. This is 
admittedly an oversimplification, since the making of laws and their enforcement 
are not entirely distinct processes. The legislature, in deciding upon broad 
Social and economic policies, often instructs the executive to make rules and 
regulations for the implementation of those policies. Under such circumstances, 
the law can be made while it is being administered and enforced. 


In a parliamentary democracy, the cabinet is, in essence, the real 
executive. It has been said that, if such a political system has a centre of 
gravity, that centre is the cabinet. Walter Bagehot once wrote that "a cabinet 
is a combining committee, a hyphen which joins, a buckle which fastens the 
legislative part of the state to the executive part of the state". It formulates 
and carries out all executive policies. It prepares most of the legislative 
program. It exercises almost exclusive control over all matters of finance and 
is responsible for the administration of all government departments. It can be 
seen, therefore, that the Treasury Board, which has been endowed by statute 
with certain delegated executive powers of the Cabinet in these various areas, 
has indeed a very important place in the structure of Canada's parliamentary 
system. 


Early Development 


The need for such a federal body to act as co-ordinator and overseer 
of the financial affairs of government departments was recognized in the earliest 
days of Confederation. The British North America Act carried forward the 
financial rules and procedures of the former Province of Canada. A single 


* Based on a speech to the National Defence College on October 6, 1969, by the 
Honourable C.M. Drury, President of the Treasury Board. 


Consolidated Revenue Fund was created, in which all.moneys received were to 
be deposited, with Parliament alone enjoying the power to authorize expenditures 
from the Fund. A Treasury Board was also established to supervise all matters 
relating to finance, revenue and expenditure. It was created by Order-in- 
Council on July 2, 1867. Two years later, however, with the passing of the 
Department of Finance Act of 1869, it was made a statutory committee of the 
Privy Council consisting of four Cabinet Ministers, with the Minister of 

Finance as Chairman. The Act stated that the Board should act as a committee 

of the Queen's Privy Council on all matters relating to finance, revenue and 
expenditures that might be referred to it by the Council or that the Board 

might think it necessary to call to the attention of the Council. The duties 
and powers conferred by this Act are still the central core of the responsi- 
bilities and functions of the Treasury Board. 


Some doubt exists, however, about how effectively the Board performed 
as a central control agency in those early decades, extending into the 1920s. 
Although by 1910 it had begun the practice of reviewing departmental estimates, 
it appears that the Treasury Board met only intermittently and was relatively 
inactive, concerning itself with such matters as reclassification of positions, 
travel expenditures and internal or household matters of government. As the 
activity of the Federal Government expanded and became more involved in the 
economy, weaknesses began to appear in the Government's administrative machinery, 
particularly in the area of financial control. Ministers and their deputies 
were unable to maintain adequate control over the size of their staffs and 
their money. Until 1930, the handling of public funds was governed by the 
Consolidated Revenue and Audit Act of 1878, and control over departmental 
expenditure was very loose. In some cases, departments overspent their votes 
without being aware that they had done so. With the onset of the Great 
Depression, the Government of the day, as part of its economy drive, decided 
that measures would have to be implemented to tighten the control over the 
use of federal funds. This resulted in the revised Consolidated Revenue and 
Audit Act of 1931, which established a pattern of central control over the 
financial operations of departments. The Act created a new officer, the 
Comptroller of the Treasury, whose task it was to ensure that the funds voted 
by Parliament were used for the purpose intended and that the authority to 
spend was not exceeded. He was charged with the responsibility of keeping a 
continuous record of commitments and of maintaining for each department detailed 
accounts of authorizations, commitments and payments. 


At the same time as this new office was established, the Treasury 
Board began to function as a stronger financial-control agency. There was a 
general tightening of control over expenditure, and throughout the 1930s the 
Board became more involved in restricting the expenditure programs of the 
various departments and developed stronger administrative control in order to 
achieve economies in government. 


Postwar Expansion of Activity 


The Second World War, of course, led to a vast expansion of Government 
activity and initiative. During the war, the work of the Cabinet was facilitated 
by the establishment of a small body known as the War Committee, which exercised 
a general comprehensive supervision over the war activity of the Government. 

Though not an executive body, it co-ordinated and initiated approved major 


projects. With the return of peace, the War Committee was disbanded but the 
continuing pressure of increased Government activity necessitated the 
establishment of a new series of Cabinet committees: In this realignment 

of the Cabinet's workload, the Treasury Board assumed greater importance and 
its increasing regulatory responsibility led to a reassessment of its role 
within the executive. This resulted, in 1951, in the replacement of the 
Consolidated Revenue and Audit Act by the Financial Administration Act, which 
clarified the role and responsibilities of the Treasury Board along with those 
of the Comptroller of the Treasury. The Board was empowered "to act on all 
matters relating to finance, revenues, estimates, expenditure and financial 
commitments, accounts, establishments, the terms and conditions of employment 
of persons in the public service and general administrative policy in the 
public service''. By virtue of these statutory powers, a large number of matters 
that had formerly required submission to the Governor-in-Council could now be 
dealt with by the Board itself. In summary, the Board assumed a larger role 
in the central direction of Government activity. One significant change in this 
respect was with regard to contracts. Until 1951, the major administrative 
responsibility for the control of contracts remained in the hands of Cabinet. 
With the new Act, all major contract proposals, whether for the acquisition of 
land, the construction of works and buildings, or the purchase of supplies and 
services thereafter, required specific approval by the Treasury Board and all 
other contracts became subject to its regulations. 


Glassco Recommendations 


The next stage in the evolution of Treasury Board functions came as 
a result of the findings of the Royal Commission on Government Organization 
(the Glassco Commission). In 1960, the Government, recognizing that the role 
of the Government and the character of its activities had changed radically 
over the years, established this Commission "to inquire into and report upon 
the organization and methods of operation of the departments and agencies of 
the Government of Canada and to recommend the changes therein which they 
consider would best promote efficiency, economy, and improved service in the 
despatch of public business". The urgent need was to identify the tasks of 
management facing the Government of Canada and to devise patterns of organization 
and guides to action that would accomplish these tasks. The Commission felt 
that the needs of effective management fell into two general categories -- 
those associated with the administration of departmental operations and those 
involved in the central direction and co-ordination of Government activities 
as a whole. 


With respect to the central direction and co-ordination of Government 
activity, the Commission pointed out that the policies and programs of each 
department and agency must be balanced against and harmonized with those of 
other departments and agencies and that they must justify themselves in terms 
of their contribution to the general interests of the Canadian people. Thus 
the authority of each department must be subject to the overriding needs of 
the Government for the general interests of Canadians. 


While central direction is the collective responsibility of the 
Government as a whole, the Commission was of the opinion that such a task was 
only effectively carried out if there was one person or agency responsible to 
furnish initiative and to ensure that collective decisions were executed. Over 


the years, the Treasury Board had been progressively delegated the tasks of 
central management. But, in the Commissions's view, the Board was handicapped 
by the fact that the Ministers on the Board, and particularly the Chairman, the 
Minister of Finance, were charged with other very heavy ministerial responsi- 
bilities. The Commission concluded that the Board should be strengthened by 
the appointment of a presiding Minister who could give day-to-day guidance to 
its staff, provide the initiative needed, and ensure that general considerations 
of good management found expression within Cabinet. The Commission also felt 
that there should be a redefining of the role and character of the Board's 
staff that would recognize that the essential task of the staff was to assist 
ministers in discharging their collective responsibility for program priorities 
and administrative standards. 


These conclusions and recommendations led to the Government Organization 
Act of 1966, whereby the historic connections between the Minister and Department 
of Finance and the Treasury Board were changed in a number of important respects. 
The Board was established as a separate department of government under its own 
Minister, the President of the Treasury Board, with the Minister of Finance 
as a member of the Board. The President of the Board, in addition to assuming 
the duties formerly vested in the Minister of Finance as Chairman of the 
Board, became the Minister responsible for the new department and in this 
capacity was given, for the first time, power to act on behalf of the Board 
in the intervals between Board meetings. 


Current Powers 
The Financial Administration Act was also amended, and it is from 
this revised Act that the Board now derives its current powers and responsibi- 


lities. Section 5 of the Act reads as follows: 


"The Treasury Board may act for the Queen's Privy Council for Canada 
on all matters relating to: : 


(a) general administrative policy in the Public Service; 


(b) the organization of the Public Service or any portion 
thereof, and the determination and control of establish- 
ments therein; 


(c) financial management, including estimates, expenditures, 
financial commitments, accounts, charges for services, 
rentals, licences, leases, revenues from the disposition 
of property, and procedures by which departments manage, 
record and account for revenues received or receivable 
from any source whatever; 


(d) the review of annual and longer term expenditure plans 
and programs of the various departments of government, 
and the determination of priorities with respect thereto; 


(e) personnel management in the Public Service, including 
the determination of terms and conditions of grr ence 
of persons employed therein; and 


(£). such other matters as may be referred to it by the 
Governor in Council."' 


The effect of the amended Act was to establish the Treasury Board 
even more clearly than before as the agency of government chiefly responsible 
for formulating central management policy, including the financial management 
functions of short-range and long-range expenditure forecasting, program 
analysis, estimates preparation, supervision and control of expenditures, leases, 
contracts, and financial commitments. For the first time, too, responsibility 
for providing leadership and stimulus to improved management performance in 
the government service was explicitly vested in the Board. Possibly, however, 
the most important widening in the duties and responsibilities of the Board 
was in the field of personnel management. In part, as a result of being 
designated as the principal agent of the Government in collective bargaining, 
the Board had assigned to it, in addition to its previous duties relating to 
organization and establishment control, exclusive responsibility for classifi- 
cation, rates of pay and conditions of work, and for determining generally the 
policy governing personnel management in the Public Service. 


Thus the Treasury Board is now, in effect, the supreme operational 
executive body within selected areas of government activity. The authority 
of the Board is, however, hedged, in that the Cabinet must remain the ultimate 
executive authority. Section 5, Subsection 4, of the Financial Administration 
Act guarantees this by stating that "the Treasury Board in the exercise of 
its powers under this or any other statute is subject to any direction given 
to it by the Governor in Council and the Governor in Council may, by order, 
amend or revoke any action of the Board", 


Primacy of Financial Administration 


While the Treasury Board has, over the years, been assigned broader 
central management functions, its most important responsibilities have always 
been and still are related to financial administration. 


Financial decision-making in government is concerned essentially 
with the problem of allocating the limited resources at the Government's 
disposal among competing demands. In the private sector, the market mechanism 
serves as the basis of resource allocation. Since this does not apply in the 
public sector, substitute means are required for determining objectives and 
the extent to which resources are to be used to attain established objectives. 
While the Canadian public, through the political party and voting process, 
expresses its broad preferences, resource allocation in the public sector 
rests largely in the hands of legislators and public administrators. 


Dr. W.C. Clark, when Deputy Minister of Finance, very effectively 
presented in an article he once wrote the essential features of Canada's 
financial administration and decision-making process. It can be summarized 
as follows: 


(1) <A budget system -- that is, a systematic statement and 
consideration, usually given once a year, of the financial 
standing of the Government, so that Cabinet, Parliament, 
and the nation may know what the current position is and 
what it is likely to be in the future. 
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(2) The acceptance by Cabinet of the responsibility of preparing 
this statement, of formulating estimates of future expenditure 
and of devising expedients for raising funds to meet these’ 
expenditures, all of which it submits to Parliament. 


(3) The acceptance by Parliament of the responsibility of receiving 
these statements and plans and of scrutinizing and appraising 
them. 


(4) The acceptance by both Cabinet and Parliament of the doctrine 
that approval by Parliament in no way diminishes the responsi- 
bility of the Cabinet, either for the proposals originally 
submitted or for any modification in these proposals which may 
be made after discussion. 


(S) A combination of rigid control over major appropriation items 
with a degree of flexibility in matters of supporting details 
and the power to abstain from making any authorized expenditure 
if the Cabinet should consider such abstention desirable. 


(6) As an aid to the foregoing and as insurance that the wishes of 
both Cabinet and Parliament will be carried out, there must be 
adequate administrative machinery, and the presentation of 
material in such a way that the House of Commons can deal with 
it intelligently. The House has its own auditor, the Auditor 
General, and its own auditing machinery, primarily the Standing 
Committee on Public Accounts. 


Fundamental Principles 


The basic principles of this system are, therefore, that no tax shall 
be imposed and no money spent without the authority of Parliament and that 
expenditures shall be made only for the purposes authorized by Parliament. 
Along with Parliament, Cabinet is, however, also an integral part of the 
financial decision-making process, in that it determines the general magnitude 
of expenditures when it establishes policy in the various fields of government 
activity. While, in practice, Ministers exercise their collective responsi- 
bility for policy in Cabinet, most of the detailed supervision and co-ordination 
of expenditures is delegated to the Treasury Board. It has the important 
function of rationalizing the requirements of all departments and fitting them 
into the budgetary picture as a whole. In consultation with the departments, 
it indicates to them the overall expenditure policy of the Government and 
what the Government considers the nation can put into particular activities 
at any given time. The burden of determining priorities at this planning 
stage rests primarily upon the individual department, where it properly belongs, 
Since Ministers and officials are in the best position to compare the importance 
of one activity with another within the sphere of responsibilities of any 
particular department. But within the framework of the general policy conclu- 
sions of the Cabinet, the Treasury Board is responsible for co-ordinating and 
establishing priorities among the many competing expenditure programs and 
activities of the various departments. From its central position, the Board 
must ensure that the proposals of departments are consistent with each other 
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and with Government policy generally. In so doing, it tries to eliminate 
duplication of effort, not only among federal departments and agencies but 
also with the provinces and private industry. It can be seen, therefore, 
that the Board, in being an integral part of the financial decision-making and 
resource-allocation process, can have an influential policy role. 


Program Review and Main Estimates 


The actual administrative procedure which makes this process operative 
takes the form of two major budgetary submissions by the various departments 
each year. In May, departments prepare and submit to the Treasury Board fore- 
casts of activities and expenditures for the next five-year period. This 
process, known as the Program Review, is undertaken with the full knowledge 
on the part of departments of the priorities the Government has established. 

The Treasury Board analyzes these proposals in the light of the Government's 
established priorities, the various requests from all departments and agencies, 
the available funds and the Government's decisions about the level of expenditure 
for the coming years. In summary, the objective of the exercise is to allocate 
available resources among competing requirements of all departments. 


On the basis of its analysis, the Treasury Board then proposes to 
the Government specific financial targets for each department for the next 
fiscal year. After departmental targets have been approved by the Government 
and communicated to each department, work begins on the other annual submission 
-- the main estimates for the next fiscal year. These detailed estimates will, 
in many cases, differ from the material submitted at the time of the Program 
Review to the extent that expenditure cuts have been made in the original 
proposals and departments have to reallocate resources among their proposed 
programs. The Treasury Board also reviews and.analyzes this submission. The 
main estimates submission assumes that the total resource requirements have 
been settled. It provides the information that the Board requires to ensure 
that such resources are efficiently and economically employed. When the Board 
is satisfied with the estimates, they are submitted to Cabinet for consideration. 
Once approved by Cabinet, they are recommended to the Governor General and then 
laid before the House of Commons. 


In all its work, the Treasury Board must, of course, have a knowledge 
of revenue policies and there must be a very close working relation between 
the Minister of Finance and the President of the Treasury Board and’ between 
the staffs of their departments. 


Structure of the Board 


The administrative arm of the Board, the Treasury Board staff, is 
divided into three branches, each concerned with one of the Board's major 
responsibilities. The Program Branch is the focus for the Secretariat's 
consideration of departmental matters. It is divided into three parts. One 
is made up of a number of divisions concerned with economic, scientific, ‘social; 
cultural, defence and external programs. The second one is made up of a 
number of divisions concerned with transportation, communications, general 
government services and common services programs. 


Each division deals with a group of departments having a related 
function or purpose and is expected to be well informed about the departments 


assigned to it so that it can effectively co-ordinate the assessment of 
individual departmental submissions to the Board Secretariat. 


The third part of the Program Branch is the Budget Co-ordination 
Group, which is responsible for compiling the estimates and for otherwise co- 
ordinating the separate findings and decisions having to do with all the 
individual programs of government. The Group also includes the Financial 
Management Division, where accounting-policy matters are developed for 
consideration by Ministers, and the Management Information Systems Division, 
charged with developing a computer-based information System for the Treasury 
Board and with the development of general policy and the provision of advice 
on the use of computers throughout the Government. 


The Personnel Policy Branch of the Secretariat, as its name implies, 
is generally responsible for the development of policy governing personnel 
management in the Public Service. It is divided into six major organizational 
units. 


The Planning and Co-ordination Division is responsible for relations 
with departmental personnel units, planning of programs designed to improve 
communications with managers, supervisors and employees, and provision of a 
personnel research service. 


The Manpower Division is concerned with measures aimed at improvements 
in manpower utilization. It is responsible, among other things, for policies 
governing the training and development of executive personnel and the character 
and use of manpower records and information systems. 


The Compensation and Conditions Division is responsible for policies 
relating to pay, leave, hours of work, compensation for overtime, allowances 
paid to employees of the Public Service and the payment of travel and removal 
expenses. It is also responsible for standards relating to physical conditions 
of work and for occupational health and safety. 


The Staff Relations Division is concerned with the processes of 
collective bargaining. It is responsible for the co-ordination of bargaining 
policy, the negotiation and administration of collective agreements and other 
matters affecting the relation between organized employees and the Government 
as employer. 


The Classification Division is responsible for the development and 
application of standards governing the Classification, evaluation and grading 
of positions and the grievance procedure. 


The Pensions and Social Insurance Division is responsible for 
advising on the development of Government personnel policy, including its 
financial and administrative implications, in the fields of pensions, life, 
health and other forms of income continuance insurance or benefit plans for 
Government employees. 


The third major area of the Secretariat's responsibility, that of 
developing techniques for evaluating the effectiveness and efficiency of 
programs and institutions, and planning and implementing approved organizational 
changes, is the responsibility of the Planning Branch. 
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Today, government is big business in every sense -- in terms of 
employees, expenditures and the variety and complexity of its activities. 
It, therefore, demands from its central financial-control and management 
agency more than administrative clearance of appropriations and expenditures 
and a routine scrutiny of management functions in the public service. Modern 
government requires from such an agency meaningful assessments of new and 
existing programs in terms of objectives and results and complete and under- 
standable data on such programs so that the government is in the best possible 
position to make policy decisions. 


New Financial Management Techniques 


The Treasury Board is, therefore, constantly striving to improve its 
performance as a central control agency through the introduction of modern 
financial-management techniques. Over the past few years, the Treasury Board 
has taken a number of steps in this regard, following upon the recommendations 
on financial management made by the Glassco Commission. Better methods and 
techniques, such as improved accounting systems, promote the more effective 
management of financial resources. But they do not in themselves solve the 
basic problem of how to make the best use of scarce resources. The Treasury 
Board has, therefore, developed and is implementing a programming-planning- 
budgeting approach to resource allocation in the Federal Government. Program 
budgeting is concerned with the presentation of expenditure proposals in a way 
that will enable effective decisions to be made on the allocation of resources. 
The program-budgeting system differs greatly from traditional forms of government 
budgeting in its concentration on the results and benefits as opposed to just 
a consideration of the resources required. Intensive study is made of feasible 
alternative ways of attaining defined objectives with a view to determining 
the approach most likely to achieve the greatest benefit for a given cost, 
or the approach by which a given objective will be achieved at minimum cost. 
Furthermore, it emphasizes longer-term dollar requirements rather than just 
those of next year. It therefore requires longer-term planning and expenditure 
forecasting. It also requires that consideration be given to indirect and 
associated costs as well as those directly related to a given proposal. Program 
budgeting is, therefore, a device to bring together related proposals from 
different departments so that a more complete picture can be presented about 
any particular area of government activity. 


While program budgeting is not a substitute for experience, it has 
proven to be a useful technique of bringing analysis to bear on existing 
programs or new proposals. Government departments and agencies often keep 
doing the same sorts of thing they have done for years and, without the re- 
examination of objectives and program evaluation required by the program- 
budgeting system, they may be inclined to rule out relevant alternatives. 
Similarly, in the case of new proposals, the analysis inherent in program 
budgeting requires the defining of what are the program objectives, what the 
program is trying to accomplish and how the program's accomplishments fit in 
with what other government agencies or private industry are doing in the same 
area. 


One very important aspect of this entire approach is that it should 
lead to a substantial expansion in information on which planning is based and 
to much better co-ordinated data. This has significant policy implications. 
This system will provide Ministers with more relevant data on which to make 
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decisions and the Government will be in a better position to assess and decide 
upon changes in policies and programs on the basis of an overall view of — 
Government expenditures. 


The role of the Treasury Board in the Canadian system of government 
has not been static and cannot be so in the future. Government influence on 
the conduct of economic and social life has grown tremendously in the last | 
half-century and, with the complex problems and needs of modern society, there | 
does not appear to be any indication that the Government's role can be signi- 
ficantly reduced. It is, therefore, vital to ensure that the resources which 
the Government disposes of are allocated and administered in the most efficient 
and effective way possible. 
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TELEVISION IN CANADA 


(Prepared by the Board of Broadcast Governors, 
Ottawa) 


Television programmes from Canadian broadcasting stations 
now reach 95 per cent or more of Canada's 20,000,000 people, 
Seventy per cent or more of them have an opportunity to watch two 
Canadian television services, one provided by the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation, the publicly-owned system, and the other by 
a commercially~owned and - operated network of private stations. 
The 5,000-mile microwave system which links St. John's, Newfoundland, 
to Vancouver Island and the Pacific Northwest is one of the worldts 
longest. Of 4,938,000 households in Canada, 4,635,000 are equipped 
with one or more television sets. Few other countries in the world 
have seen so swift a development of nationwide television services 
within the short period of 15 years. 


Karly in 1967, Canada had 72 originating stations and 194 
rebroadcasting transmitters. The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Owned and operated 14 stations and 48 rebroadcasting transmitters, 
and provided a substantial proportion of its national programming 
Service through 43 privately-owned stations, which, with their 
rebroadcasting stations, were affiliated with it. Of the total of 
08 Originating private television stations, 11 are affiliated with 
the commercially-owned and - operated television network CTV, and 
four privately-owned stations operate without affiliation with 
either of the national networks, 


Geography and Language Factors 


From the beginning, the development of Canadian television 
Services was complicated by both geographical and language problems. 
Half the people of Canada who live along its border with the United 
States have available to them programmes broadcast by affiliates 
of one or all of the major American networks -- ABC, CBS and NBC. 
This factor contributed materially to the determination of Canadian 
public authorities to develop speedily Canadian television services 
to serve in some way to maintain a Canadian identity and to articulate 
Canadian interests. One other factor of prime importance required 
the rapid development of French-language television services to the 
large proportion of the Canadian population whose maternal tongue was 
French, 


One result of this rapid development has been that Toronto 
and Montreal now rank among the world's chief television production 
centres in the English and French languages, while substantial 
contributions to the national television services are made as well 
by production centres in Vancouver, Winnipeg, Ottawa and Quebec. 


Of the 14 stations owned and operated by the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation, nine broadcast in English and five in French. 
of the 58 privately-owned stations, 35 English-language and eight 
French-language stations are affiliated with the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, and 11 are affiliated with the second English-language 
chain, the Canadian Television Network; one English-language station 
and three French-language stations operate independently of any 


affiliation agreements, 


Because of the widespread distribution of the English-language 
population, the total number of English-language stations is 56. 
The total number of French-language stations is 16, ‘The majority 
of the French-language population lives in the Province of Quebec and 
the neighbouring portions of Ontario and New Brunswick. But French- 
language communities have been established in most of the provinces, 
and, aS a matter of policy, the Government of Canada recently 


indicated its intention to make available a national programming 
This policy 


service in both official languages throughout Canada. 

was stated in its White Paper on Broadcasting 1966 as follows: "All 
Canadians are entitled, subject only to practical considerations in 
the expenditure of public funds, to service in the Canadian official 
language that they habitually use. ‘The Government intends to give 

the highest possible priority to the extension of radio and television 
coverage on this basis......The time has also come to consider full 
national services in both ot'ficial languages from coast to coast." 


Recent Developments 


Many of the more recent developments in the field of broad= 
casting, and many other developments forecast for the near future, 
are now under active study by one or other agency of the Canadian 
Government and by Canadian broadcasters, Colour television was 
authorized and colour telecasting began in Canada in July 1966, and 
a large number of Canadian stations are now equipped to broadcast 
colour programmes, While there has been a good deal of experimenta-— 
tion by educational institutions or agencies, educational television 
has not as yet become a feature of school or university instruction, 
The establishment of the necessary transmission facilities, and the 
provision of extensive educational television programmes through 
the initiatives of provincial departments of education and universities 
ana adult-education bodies, are now in an advanced planning stage. 

Looking farther into the future, scientific and engineering 
research committees of the public service and policy committees of the 
Government and of private industry are studying the rapidly~developing 
techniques that will determine in large measure the world's communica= 
tion systems of the future and Canada’s relation to them, 
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Canadian television programs, which began in 1952, can now reach 
97 per cent of Canada's more than 21 million people. Of 5,460,000 households 
in Canada, 5,250,000 are equipped with one or more television sets. Color 
television, which began in 1966, is beginning to be more widely viewed. 


Of three television networks in the country, two are operated by the 
publicly-owned Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (CBC). The CBC has one network 
operating in English, and one in French. The 5,000-mile microwave network 
that links St. John's, Newfoundland, to Vancouver Island and the Pacific North- 
west is one of the longest in the world. The second English network, CTV 
television, is composed of 12 privately-owned stations and reaches 58 per cent 
of the homes that have television in Canada, and continues to increase its 
coverage. 


As of October 1969, Canada had 76 originating stations and 266 re- 
broadcasting transmitters. The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation owned and 
operated 17 stations and 89 rebroadcasting transmitters, and provided a 
substantial proportion of its national programming service through 42 privately- 
owned stations, which, with their 147 rebroadcasting stations, were affiliated 
with it. In addition to the private stations affiliated with the CBC, and 
those that form the CTV television network, there are four private stations not 
affiliated with any network. 


Geography and Language Factors 


From the start, the development of Canadian television was complicated 
by geographical and language factors. About 50 per cent of the people of 
Canada live near the United States border and have available to them programs 
broadcast by one or all of the major American networks -- CBS, NBC and ABC. 
This fact contributed substantially to the determination of the Canadian 
authorities to develop speedily Canadian television services to serve in 
maintaining a Canadian identity and to articulate Canadian interests. It was 


also important to rapidly develop French-language television services for the 
considerable proportion of the Canadian population whose mother tongue was 
French. 


One result of this rapid development has been that. Toronto and Montreal 
now rank among the world's chief television production centers in the English 
and French languages, with additional programs provided by regional production 
centers in Vancouver, Winnipeg, Ottawa, Quebec, Halifax and St. John's. 


Of the 17 stations owned and operated by the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, 12 broadcast in English and five in French. Of the 59 privately- 
owned stations, 33 English-language and nine French-language stations are 
affiliated with the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. There are 12 private 
English-language stations affiliated with the CTV television network, and one 
English-language station and three French-language stations operate independently. 


The majority of the French-language population lives in Quebec and in 
the neighboring provinces of Ontario and New Brunswick. But French-language 
communities have been established in most of the provinces, and the need for a 
national policy has been stated in the Broadcasting Act of 1968, "all Canadians 
are entitled to broadcasting service in English and French as public funds 
become available". 


Control and Regulation 


The Canadian broadcasting system is regarded as a single system, 
comprising public and private components. The control and regulation of all 
broadcasting, public and private, radio, television and cable television, is 
the responsibility of the Canadian Radio-Television Commission (CRTC), which 
has its headquarters in Ottawa. The CRIC is composed of five full-time 
commissioners and ten part-time commissioners representative of the various 
regions of Canada. 


Future Developments 


To date, Canadians have viewed live television programs from overseas 
by means of American communication satellites. Now Canada plans its own 
communications satellite, and the Telesat Canada Corporation that has been 
established for that purpose plans to have a Canadian communications satellite 
in space by 1972. 


Progress continues in the field of educational television, with 
emphasis on provincial development since education is a provincial responsibility. 
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Ten years after the beginning of telecasting in Canada, there 
are 3,800,000 television sets operating in the Dominion in 4,500,000 
households. 


Ninety-one per cent of the population are within reach of the 
national network service of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation; in 
addition, 65 per cent are within range of programmes telecast by CTV, the 
new private commercial network, which operates in eight principal cities. 


By the early summer of 1962, Canada had 129 television stations 
or rebroadcasting stations. The CBC owned and operated 17 stations and 6 
rebroadcasting stations. There were 58 private television stations with 
54 rebroadcasting stations tied to them; nearly 50 of the private stations 
were affiliates of the CBC, carrying much of the national service. 


Canadian television began in the autumn of 1952 when one station 
in Montreal and another in Toronto started operating a few hours a day. 
There were then about 180,000 sets in all Canada. Canadian television 
faced several problemss the size of the country; the small population in 
relation to the high costs of producing television programmes and in 
relation to the facilities and costs needed to distribute programmes over 
so large an area3 the two official languages, which doubled programme 
production effort; and the fact that many Canadians had already acquired 
a taste for lavish programmes from the United States, which were readily 
and cheaply available in Canada. Despite these difficulties, it was 
decided that Canadian television should aim at producing a fair share of 
its own programming as well as at consuming some of the available products 
of others. 


The Canadian system brings in quite a number of programmes from 
the United States that many Canadians want to see and that provide revenue. 
But, in spite of these importations, Canada is also second in the world in 
the original production of television programmes. Montreal and Toronto 
rate third and fourth on the North American continent, after New York and 
Hollywood, as programme production centres, and fourth and fifth in the 
world. Montreal is the world's largest producer of French-language 
television programmes. 


Television has become a major factor in the economic life of 
the country. The Canadian development has been the fastest in the world, 
the steepest upward rise, in spite of the hard conditions set by the 
country for television. This rapid development has come about through co- 
Operation within one system between public and private enterprise. The 
Canadian system is unique in this partnership between public and private 
organizations to carry national network service throughout the country. 


The CBC has had, in addition to the operation of key stations, 
two other major responsibilities for which funds are regularly set aside - 
the production of Canadian programmes to a national standard and the dis- 
tribution throughout the country of a national network service consisting 
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of both Canadian and imported programmes. The production of programmes is 
carried on in the main centres, Toronto and Montreal; some programmes are 
produced at regional centres where CBC stations exist - Halifax, Ottawa, 
Winnipeg, Edmonton and Vancouver. The national service reaches the public 
in these areas through CBC stations and in others through private 
affiliated stations. It is the job of the CBC to provide the service to 
these private stations. The Corporation depends on the co-operation of 
private stations to broadcast these programmes, some of which are imported, 
to many parts of the country. Private stations have a considerable amount 
of programming supplied through the national service, which comes to them 
free and carries revenue from the commercial programmes included. 


The CBC "feeds" the national service to stations from coast to ~ 
coast through a direct microwave connection that provides for simultaneous 
transmission of good quality. The TV link from coast to coast has been 
one of the great communication developments in the history of Canada. A 
second television microwave network is being constructed for the use of 
the CIV; it will connect Halifax and Vancouver and link certain inter- 
mediate cities. 


The regulatory, authority over all Canadian broadcasting, public 
and private, is the Board of Broadcast Governors, set up by the Broadcasting 
Act of 1958. Its offices are in Ottawa. 
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The story of Canada is in many ways a record of the solving of 
problems presented by the country's vastness. Distance, however, 
has not been the only obstacle to overcome; there have also been 
such formidable barriers to transportation and communication as the 
Rocky Mountains and the Canadian Shield. Besides, the lines of 
geographical similarity and economic interest run north and south 
across the boundary between Canada and the United States, not east 
and west across Canada. 


It is obvious, therefore, that the Canadian nation could attain its 
full development only with the help of an extensive and costly 
system of communication. From the beginning, Canada's growth has 
depended on the growth of water, rail, road and air transportation. 
A web of communications has been Spread across the country, opening 
the way to new resources and stimulating economic development. Only 
against this background can such an achievement as the construction 
of the Trans-Canada Highway be fully appreciated. 


The building of roads in Canada is primarily a provincial 
responsibility. Since 1919, however, the Federal Government has, 
for various reasons, participated in the construction of highways. 
It is, of course, wholly responsible for building and maintaining 
the roads that serve the national parks and the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories, and for the upkeep of the Alaska Highway. In the 
construction of the Trans-Canada Highway, however, the Federal 
Government, in co-operation with the ten provincial governments, has 
made its largest contribution to road-building. Since the passage 
of the Trans-Canada Highway Act in 1949, provincial and federal 
authorities have pushed steadily toward the realization of a 
4,796-mile paved, all-weather route from St. John's, Newfoundland, 
to Victoria, British Columbia. 


While the provinces undertook the actual building of the Highway 
(except those stretches that cross the national parks), the 
procedures governing design and construction were subject to review 
and approval by federal authorities and federal engineers inspected 
the work as it proceeded. 
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Construction costs were shared basically by the provincial and 
federal governments. In 1956, however, the Federal Government 
agreed to increase its share to 90 per cent on 10 per cent of the 
mileage in each province. In 1963, the 90 percent federal 
contribution was extended to all remaining construction in the 
Atlantic region. The total commitment for construction of the 
Highway, a sum indicating costs incurred by the provinces and 
including Canada's share of nearly $825 million between 

December 10, 1949, and December 31, 1970, came to some $1,400 
million. 


The Department of Public Works was responsible for the administration 
of the Act. In its final report under the Trans-Canada Highway Act, 
the department notes that final payments were made to the provinces 
by May 31, 1971. 


Mileages in the individual provinces are as follows: British 
Columbia 552; Alberta 282; Saskatchewan 406; Manitoba 310; Ontario 
1,453; Quebec 388; New Brunswick 376; Nova Scotia 278; Prince 
Edward Island 71; Newfoundland 540. The total length of the 
Highway is thus 4,796 miles, including the additional 140 miles 
through the national parks. 


Besides St. John's and Victoria, the cities along the route 
include: Charlottetown (P.E.I.); Moncton and Fredericton (N.B.); 
Montreal (Quebec); Ottawa, Peterborough, Orillia and Kenora 
(Ontario); Winnipeg, Portage la Prairie and Brandon (Manitoba); 
Regina, Moose Jaw and Swift Current (Saskatchewan); Medicine Hat 
and Calgary (Alberta); and Kamloops, New Westminster, Vancouver 
and Nanaimo (B.C.). In Nova Scotia, the route passes through 
North Sydney and Truro and over the 4,000-foot Canso Causeway, the 
cost of which, since it was a separate federal project, was not 
included in the appropriations for the Trans-Canada Highway. 


The specifications for the Highway are set out in the Trans-Canada 
Highway Act. Over the entire route, grades and curves have been 
reduced as much as possible. Curves, for example, have been kept, 
wherever possible, to three degrees, but do not exceed six degrees, 
except in isolated cases where the terrain does not permit this 
with reasonable economy. Grades do not exceed 6 per cent except 

in very mountainous country, where gradients of 7 and 8 per cent 
are acceptable for short distances. Wherever possible, minimum 
horizontal and vertical sight-distance has been kept at 600 feet. 
This means that a driver travelling on the Trans-Canada Highway 
should see an object six inches high on the pavement in front of 
him at a distance of 600 feet. 
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The engineering tasks have been monumental. After work began in 
1950, motorists witnessed the spectacle of the greatest array of 
heavy power-shovels, bull-dozers, graders, dump-trucks and other 
earth-moving machines ever assembled for a single road-building 
project in Canada. Muskeg presented special construction problems 
in Northern Ontario, Newfoundland and elsewhere. In some places, 
the muskeg was as much as 50 feet deep. Then there was the 

Prairie "gumbo", a treacherous, heavy clay soil covering 25 to 30 
per cent of the route across the western plains. In Quebec, the 
Highway has been pushed through the heart of Canada's largest city, 
Montreal, by means of such complex projects as a 19,000-foot 
bridge-tunnel crossing of the St. Lawrence River. In British 
Columbia, the road-crews had literally to move mountains. Work was 
extremely hazardous in the Fraser and Kicking Horse Canyons, where 
hardrock miners blasted away mountain walls 500 to 1,000 feet above 
turbulent rivers. Landslides were frequent. Since in most places 
the railway ran below the new Highway, great care had to be taken 
to protect the tracks, and tons of rubble had to be carried away 
truckload by truckload. In a single nine-mile stretch between 
Field and Golden, two million tons of rock and an equal amount of 
dirt had to be moved, a job requiring 5,000 tons of explosive. 


To combat snowslides through Rogers Pass in Glacier National Park, 
the Department of Public Works devised an elaborate System of 
avalanche defences. A one-mile section consists almost exclusively 
of snow-sheds, the most effective type of defence. 


On September 3, 1962, a ceremony held in Rogers Pass in Glacier 
National Park marked the opening of the last major physical gap in 
the route, making it possible to travel on the Trans-Canada Highway 
from coast to coast. 


The Trans-Canada Highway ranks with the great transportation 
achievements of the past. The new transcontinental roadway is 
making a large contribution to Canada's development, besides 
offering Canadians and visitors one of the great scenic drives of 
the world. 
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The story of Canada is in many ways a record of the solution of 
problems presented by the vastness of the country. Sheer Space, however, 
has not been the only obstacle to be overcome; there have also been such 
formidable barriers to transportation and communication as the Rocky 
Mountains and the Canadian Shied. Besides, the lines of geographical 
Similarity and economic interest run north and south across the boundary 
between Canada and the United States, not east and west across Canada. 


It is, therefore, obvious that the Canadian nation could attain 
its full development only with the help of an extensive and costly system 
of communication. From the outset, Canada's growth has depended on the 
development of water, rail, road and air transportation. A web of 
communications has been gradually spread across the country, opening the 
way to new resources and stimulating economic development. Only against 
this background can such an achievement as the construction of the Trans- 
Canada Highway fully be gauged. 


The building of highways and roads in Canada is primarily a 
provincial responsibility. Since 1919, however, the Federal Government has. 
for various reasons, participated in the construction of highways. It is, 
of course, wholly responsible for building and maintaining the roads that 
serve the national parks and the Yukon and Northwest Territories, and for 
the upkeep of the Alaska Highway. In the construction of the Trans-Canada 
Highway, however, the Federal Government, in co-operation with the ten 
provincial governments, has made its largest contribution to road building. 
Since the passage of the Trans-Canada Highway Act in 1949, provincial and 
federal authorities have pushed steadily toward the realization of a 
4,860-mile paved, all-weather route from St. John's, Newfoundland, to 
Victoria, British Columbia. 


While the provinces undertake the actual building of the Highway 
(except those stretches that cross the national parks), the procedures 
governing design and construction are subject to review and approval by 
federal authorities, and arrangements are such that federal engineers 


inspect the work as it proceeds. Construction costs are shared basically 
by the provincial and federal governments. Since 1955, however, the Federal 
Government has agreed to increase its share to 90 per cent on the most 
difficult section in each province. In 1963, the 90 percent federal contri- 
bution was extended to all remaining construction in the Atlantic region. 
‘These measures are proving effective in speeding up construction to a 
desirable standard. Up to the present, Trans-Canada Highway construction 
completed or under way is valued at $1,089 million, the federal share of 
which approximates $729 million. The final cost is expected to be in the 
vicinity. of $1.25 billion. The federal Department of Public Works is 
responsible for administration of the Act. 


Mileages in the individual provinces are as follows: British 
Columbia 552; Alberta 282; Saskatchewan 406; Manitoba 309; Ontario 1,453; 
Quebec 399; New Brunswick 390; Nova Scotia 318; Prince Edward Island 71; 
Newfoundland 540. The total length of the Highway is thus 4,860 miles, 
including the additional 140 miles through the national parks. 


Under the terms of the agreement, each province designated the 
route of the Highway within its own borders, provided (1) that adjacent 
provinces agreed on the locations where the Highway should cross provincial 
boundaries and (2) that the routes chosen were the shortest practical east- 
west, distances. 


Besides St. John's and Victoria, the cities along the route include: 
Charlottetown, P.E.I.; Moncton and Fredericton, N.B.; Quebec City and Montreal, 
Quebec; Ottawa, Peterborough, Orillia, and Kenora, Ontario; Winnipeg, Portage 
la Prairie and Brandon, Manitoba; Regina, Moose Jaw and Swift Current, 
Saskatchewan; Medicine Hat and Calgary, Alberta; and Kamloops, New Westminster, 
Vancouver and Nanaimo, B.C. In Nova Scotia, the route passes through North 
Sydney and Truro and over the 4,000-foot Canso Causeway, the cost of which, 
Since it was a separate federal project, was not included in the appropriations 
for the Trans-Canada Highway. 


The specifications for the Highway are impressive, particularly to 
those who have crossed Canada in recent years from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
by car. Over the entire route, grades and curves have been reduced as much as 
possible. Curves, for example, have been kept wherever possible to 3 degrees, 
but do not exceed 6 degrees, except in isolated cases where the terrain does 
not permit this with reasonable economy. Grades do not exceed 6 per cent 
except in very mountainous country, where gradients of 7 and 8 per cent are 
acceptable for short distances. 


Wherever possible, minimum horizontal and vertical sight distance 
has been kept at 600 feet. This means that a driver travelling on the Trans- 
Canada Highway should see an object six inches high on the pavement in front 
of him at a distance of 600 feet. 


The engineering tasks have been monumental. Ever since work began 
in 1950, motorists have witnessed the spectacle of the greatest array of 
heavy power-shovels, bull-dozers, graders, dump-trucks and other earth-moving 
machines ever assembied for a single road-building project in Canada. Muskeg 
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presented special construction problems in Northern Ontario, Newfoundland 
and elsewhere. In Newfoundland, a wide, marshy track full of dead trees, 
leaves and debris had to be excavated before a stable foundation could be 
laid. In some places the muskeg was as much as 50 feet deep. Then there 
was the Prairie "gumbo", a treacherous, heavy clay soil covering 25 to 30 
per cent of the route across the western plains, which called for the use 

of reinforced concrete and other special techniques. In Quebec, the Highway 
is at present being pushed through the heart of Canada's largest city, 
Montreal, by means of such complex projects as a 19,000-foot bridge-tunnel 
crossing of the St. Lawrence River. In British Columbia, the road-crews had 
literally to move mountains. Work was extremely hazardous in the Fraser and 
Kicking Horse Canyons, where hard-rock miners blasted away mountain walls 
500 to 1,000 feet above turbulent rivers. Landslides were frequent. Since 
in most places the railway ran below the new Highway, great care had to be 
taken to protect the tracks, and tons of rubble had to be carried away truck- 
load by truck-load. In a single nine-mile stretch between Field and Golden, 
two million tons of rock and an equal amount of dirt had to be moved, a job 
requiring 5,000 tons of explosive. 


To combat snowslides, the Department of Public Works has devised an 
elaborate system of avalanche defences. A one-mile section in Glacier 
National Park consists almost exclusively of snow-sheds, the most effective 
type of defence. 


On September 3, 1962, a ceremony held in Rogers Pass in Glacier 
National Park marked the opening of the last major physical gap in the route, 
making it possible to travel the entire Trans-Canada Highway from coast to 
coast. 


The Trans-Canada Highway ranks with the great transportation 
achievements of the past. The new transcontinental roadway is making a large 
contribution to Canada's development, besides offering Canadians and visitors 
one of the great scenic drives of the world. 
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The story of Canada is in many ways a record of the solution of 
presented by the vastness of the country. Sheer space, however, has 
the only obstacle to be overcome; there have also been such formidable 
to transportation and communication as the Rocky Mountains and the 
Canadian Shield. Besides, the lines of geographical similarity and economic 
interest run north and south across the boundary between Canada and the United 
States, not east and west across Canada. 
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It is, therefore, obvious that the Canadian nation could attain its 
full development only with the help of an extensive and costly system of 
communication. From the outset, Canada's growth has depended on the development 
of water, rail, road and air transportation. A web of communications has been 
gradually spread across the country, opening the way to new resources and 
stimulating economic development. Only against this background can such an 
achievement as the construction of the Trans-Canada Highway fully be gauged. 


The building of highways and roads in Canada is primarily a provincial 
responsibility. Since 1919, however, the Federal Government has, for various 
reasons, participated in the construction of highways. It is, of course, wholly 
responsible for building and maintaining the roads that serve the national 
parks and the Yukon and Northwest Territories, and for the upkeep of the Alaska 
Highway. In the construction of the Trans-Canada Highway, however, the Federal 
Government, in co-operation with the ten provincial governments, has made its 
largest contribution to road building. Since the passage of the Trans-Canada 
Highway Act in 1949, provincial and federal authorities have pushed steadily 
toward the realization of a 4,796-mile paved, all-weather route from St. John's, 
Newfoundland, to Victoria, British Columbia. 


While the provinces undertake 
(except those stretches that cross the 
design and construction are subject to 
and arrangements are such that federal 


the actual building of the Highway 
national parks), the procedures governing 
review and approval by federal authorities, 
engineers inspect the work as it proceeds. 
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Construction costs are shared basically by the provincial and federal governments. 
Since 1956, however, the Federal Government has agreed to increase its share to 

90 per cent on 10 per cent of the mileage in each province. In 1963, the 90 
percent federal contribution was extended to all remaining construction in the 
Atlantic region. These measures have proved effective in speeding up construction. 
Up to the present, Trans-Canada Highway construction completed or under way, is 
valued at $1,192 million, the federal share of which approximates $803 million. 
The federal Department of Public Works is responsible for administration of the 
Act. 


Mileages in the individual provinces are as follows: British Columbia 
552; Alberta 282; Saskatchewan 406; Manitoba 310; Ontario 1,453; Quebec 388; 
New Brunswick 376; Nova Scotia 278; Prince Edward Island 71; Newfoundland 540. 
The total length of the Highway is thus, 4,796 miles, including the additional 
140 miles through the national parks. 


Besides St. John's and Victoria, the cities along the route include: 
Charlottetown, P.E.I.; Moncton and Fredericton, N.B.; Montreal, Quebec; Ottawa, 
Peterborough, Orillia and Kenora, Ontario; Winnipeg, Portage la Prairie and 
Brandon, Manitoba; Regina, Moose Jaw and Swift Current, Saskatchewan; Medicine 
Hat and Calgary, Alberta; and Kamloops, New Westminster, Vancouver and Nanaimo, 
B.C. In Nova Scotia, the route passes through North Sydney and Truro and over 
the 4,000-foot Canso Causeway, the cost of which, since it was a separate federal 
project, was not included in the appropriations for the Trans-Canada Highway. 


The specifications for the Highway are set out in the Trans-Canada 
Highway Act. Over the entire route, grades and curves have been reduced as 
much as possible. Curves, for example, have been kept wherever possible to 3 
degrees, but do not exceed 6 degrees, except in isolated cases where the terrain 
does not permit this with reasonable economy. Grades do not exceed 6 per cent 
except in very mountainous country, where gradients of 7 and 8 per cent are 
acceptable for short distances. Wherever possible, minimum horizontal and 
vertical sight distance has been kept at 600 feet. This means that a driver 
travelling on the Trans-Canada Highway should see an object six inches high on 
the pavement in front of him at a distance of 600 feet. 


The engineering tasks have been monumental. After work began in 1950, 
motorists witnessed the spectacle of the greatest array of heavy power-shovels, 
bull-dozers, graders, dump-trucks and other earth-moving machines ever assembled 
for a single road-building project in Canada. Muskeg presented special construction 
problems in Northern Ontario, Newfoundland and elsewhere. In some places the 
muskeg was as much as 50 feet deep. Then there was the Prairie "gumbo", a 
treacherous, heavy clay soil covering 25 to 50 per cent of the route across the 
western plains. In Quebec, the Highway has been pushed through the heart of 
Canada's largest city, Montreal, by means of such complex projects as a 19,000- 
foot bridge-tunnel crossing of the St. Lawrence River. In British Columbia, the 
road-crews had literally to move mountains. Work was extremely hazardous in the 
Fraser and Kicking Horse Canyons, where hardrock miners blasted away mountain 
walls 500 to 1,000 feet above turbulent rivers. Landslides were frequent. Since 
in most places the railway ran below the new Highway, great care had to be taken 
to protect the tracks, and tons of rubble had to be carried away truckload by 
truckload. Ina single nine-mile stretch between Field and Golden, two million 
tons of rock and an equal amount of dirt had to be moved, a job requiring 5,000 
tons of explosive. 
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To combat snowslides through Rogers Pass in Glacier National Park, 
the Department of Public Works devised an elaborate system of avalanche defences. 
A one-mile section consists almost exclusively of snow-sheds, the most effective 
type of defence. 


On September 3, 1962, a ceremony held in Rogers Pass in Glacier National 
Park marked the opening of the last major physical gap in the route, making it 
possible to travel the entire Trans-Canada Highway from coast to coast. 


The Trans-Canada Highway ranks with the great transportation achievements 
of the past. The new transcontinental roadway is making a large contribution 
to Canada's development, besides offering Canadians and visitors one of the 
great scenic drives of the world. 
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The story of Canada is in many ways a record of the solution 
of problems presented by the vastness of the country. Sheer space, 
however, has not been the. only obstacle to be overcome; there have also 
been such formidable barriers to transportation and communication as 
the Rocky Mountains and the Canadian Shield, Besides, the lines of 
geographical similarity and economic interest run north and south across 
the boundary between Canada and the United States, not east and west 
across Canada, 


It is, therefore, obvious that the Canadian nation could attain 
its full development only. with the help. of an extensive and costly system 
of communication... From the. outset, Canada's growth has depended on the de- 
velopment of water, rail, road and.air transportation, A web of communica- 
tions has been gradually spread-across the country, opening the way to new 
resources and stimulating economic development. Only against this background 
can such an achievement as the construction of the Trans-Canada Highway 
fully be gauged. 


The building of highways and roads in Canada is primarily a 
provincial responsibility, Since 1919, however, the Federal Government 
has, for various reasons, participated in the construction of highways, 
It. is, of course, wholly responsible for building and maintaining the 
roads that serve the national parks and the Yukon and Northwest Territories, 
and for the upkeep of the Alaska Highway. In the construction of the Trans- 
Canada Highway, however, the Federal Government, in co-operation with the 
ten provincial governments, has made its largest contribution to road-= 
building., Since the passage of the Trans-Canada Highway Act in ne, 
provincial and federal authorities have pushed steadily toward the 
completion of the 4,859-mile paved, all-weather Highway from St. John's, 
Newfoundland, to Victoria, British Columbia, 


Highway costs were originally shared by the provincial and federal 
governments on a 50-50 basis. While the provinces undertook the actual 
building of the road (except those stretches that crossed the national 
parks), the procedures governing design and construction were subject to 
review and approval by federal authorities, and arrangements were made for 
federal engineers to inspect the work as it proceeded, Eventually, it . 
became evident that, owing to lack of time in some cases and funds in others, 
the provinces were running behind schedule. ‘Late in 1955, therefore, a new 
formula was devised that provided increased federal assistance. The Federal 
Government agreed to pay an additional 40 per cent of the cost of 10 per cent 
of the mileage in each province. This measure proved effective in speeding 
up construction, especially in the more difficult sections. Up to the present, 
the: Highway has cost nearly $700 million, the federal share of which has been 
over $400 million, The final cost is expected to be in the vicinity of 
$1 billion. The Development Engineering Branch of the federal Department of 
Public Works is responsible for the administration of the Act. 
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Mileages in the individual provinces are as follows: British 
Columbia 552; Alberta 282; Saskatchewan 406; Manitoba 309; Ontario 1,453; 
Quebec 398; New Brunswick 390; Nova Scotia 318; Prince Edward Island 71; 
Newfoundland 540, The total length of the Highway is thus 4,859 miles, 
including the additional 140 miles through the national parks. 


Under the terms of the agreement, each province designated the 
route of the Highway within its own borders, provided (1) that adjacent 
provinces agreed on the locations where the Highway should cross provincial 
boundaries and (2) that the routes chosen were the shortest practical east- 
west distances, 


Besides St, John's and Victoria, the cities along the route include: 
Charlottetown, P.E.I.; Moneton and Fredericton, N.B.; Quebec City and Montreal, 
Quebec; Ottawa, Peterborough, Orillia, and Kenora, Ontario; Winnipeg, Portage 
la Prairie and Brandon, Manitoba; Regina, Moose Jaw and Swift Current, 
Saskatchewan; Medicine Hat and Calgary, Alberta; and Kamloops, New Westminster, 
Vancouver and Nanaimo, B.C., In Nova Scotia the route passes through Sidney 
and Truro and over the 4,000-foot Canso causeway, the cost of which, since 
it was'a separate federal’ prdéjéct, was’ not included in’ the appropriations 
for the Trans-Canada Highway. 


The specifications for the Highway are impréssive, particularly 
to those who have crossed Canada in recent years from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific by car, They call for a minimum right of way of 100 feet and a 
minimum pavement width of 22 feet. Over the entire route, grades and curves 
have been reduced as much as possible, Ourves, for example, have been kept 
wherever possible to 3 degrees, but do not exceed 6 degrees except in 
isolated cases where the terrain does not permit this with reasonable 
economy. Grades do not exceed 6 per cent except in very mountainous country, 
where gradients of 7 and 8 per cent are acceptable for short distances. 


Wherever possible, minimum horizontal and vertical sight distance 
has been kept at 600 feet, This means that a driver travelling on the Trans- 
Canada Highway should see an object six inches high on the pavement in front 
of him at a distance of 600 feet. 


The engineering tasks have been monumental, Ever since work began 
in 1950, motorists have witnessed the spectacle of the greatest array of 
heavy power shovels, bull-dozers, graders, dump-trucks and other earth- 
moving machines ever assembled for a single road=building project in Canada, 
Muskeg presented special construction problems in Northern Ontario, 
Newfoundland and elsewhere, In Newfoundland, a wide, marshy track full 
of dead trees, leaves and debris had to be excavated before a stable 
foundation could be laid, In some places the muskeg was as much as 50° 
feet deep.. Then there was the Prairie "gumbo", a treacherous, heavy clay 
soil covering 25 to 30 per cent of the route across the western plains, 
which called for the use of reinforced concrete and other special techniques. 
In British Columbia the road crews had literally to move mountains, Work 
was extremely hazardous in the Fraser and Kicking Horse Canyons, where 
hard-rock miners blasted away mountain walls 500 to 1,000 feet above turbulent 
rivers, Landslides were frequent, Since in most places the railway ran below 
the new Highway, great care had to be taken to protect the tracks, and tons 
of rubble had to be carried away truck=load by truck-load. In a single nine- 
mile stretch between Field and Golden, two million tons of rock and an equal 
amount of dirt had to be moved, a job requiring 5,000 tons of explosive. 


To combat snowslides, the Department of Public Works has devised 
an elaborate system of avalanche defences, In a one-mile section of Glacier 
National Park, B.C., 2,300 feet of snow-sheds are being completed, the most 
effective type of defence, The average cost of a mile of road through the © 


park has been over $900,000, but in one mile~long section it amounted to 
$3,440,000, 7 
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By the end of the summer of 1962 the lagt gap in the Trans-Canada 
Highway will have been closed, An opening ceremony in September will mark 


the progress of construction to the point where the whole route can be used 
for the first time. 


The Trans-Canada Highway ranks with the great transportation 
achievements of the past. On the eve of the opening of this link nearly 
5,000 miles long between the Atlantic and the Pacific, government officials 
predict that the new transcontinental roadway will make a large contribution 
to Canada's development. Besides offering Canadians and visitors from 
abroad one of the great scenic drives of the world, the Highway will bring 
commercial benefits too, Like the railroads of an earlier day, it will 
entice people to build along its route and will encourage the establishment 
of new communities and the enlargement of existing ones, No less Significant, 
it will further strengthen the framework of national unity by enabling 
Canadians to motor across their country without once leaving Canadian soil. 
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My subject is "Canadats Mental Health Programme", The 
situation in this field is more hopeful today than at any 
previous time in our history. While the challenges may be 
greater, the prospects for real and continuing progress have 
never been so encouraging. The very fact that, in recent 
years, the term "mental health" has largely replaced "mental 
illness" in popular usage indicates the strong emphasis on the 
positive that has developed in our approach to this problem, 


We are approaching the annual observance of Mental 
Health Week, which is sponsored by the Canadian Mental Health 
Association each spring in an effort to stimulate public 
awareness and understanding of the problem and its treatment, 
In addition, we are now well into what has been set aside as 


World Mental Health Year, 
World Mental Health Year 


The idea behind World Mental Health Year is quite simple. 
It is designed to focus attention on this universal health 
problem and to stimulate and increase the mutual exchange of 
ideas and assistance on an international basis. Much, of course, 
has already been done in this regard, Indeed, in two of the 
most hopeful aspects of Canadats mental-health activities, 
asSistance from abroad has been Of key importance, I have in 
mind, for example, the "open=door" conception in mental hospitals, 
This was pioneered in such countries as Britain and the Netherlands 
and has had a great impact on our thinking and planning here in 
Canada, The other aspect is chemotherapy -~ the use of tranquili- 
zers and similar drugs, This, again, was initiated in Europe 
and, after clinical trials and further development by Canadian 
and other scientists, has almost revolutionized the treatment 
of many types of mental disorder, 


Exchange of Information 


Nor’ has co-operation in this field been one=sided. My 
Department, for instance, has produced a good deal of educational 
material on mental health which has been used in many English 
and French speaking countries as an integral part of their own 
programmes, Some of it has been translated and reprinted in other 
languages, such as Spanish, Portuguese, Finnish, and even Afrikaans, 


xk The figures used by Mr. Monteith in this speech have been 
updated and,when reference is made to "the present", November 
1962 is meant. 
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In addition, various films on mental health produced by the 
National Film Board in co-operation with our Mental Health 
Division have had wide circulation outside the country, © 
Canadians have also contributed substantially to mental-health 
research and to the development of progressive methods of 
prevention and treatment. 


It is this kind of mutual assistance and collaboration 
which World Mental Health Year hopes to further encourage and 
broaden so that all peoples may have a part in building and 
using the fund of knowledge necessary to meet this universal 


human need, 
Definition 


But what about our own position with respect to mental 
health? Where do we stand at present? Before going further, 
we Should perhaps settle on what is meant by mental health, 
This, unfortunately, is a rather difficult term to define with 
any precision, Most of us, I imagine, have at least a general 
idea of what mental illness means, But even here the picture 
is somewhat vague, except in pronounced cases. One definition 
that has some merit is that mental illness involves "a breakdown 
in living that may vary in degree from mild and temporary 
ineffectiveness to severe and complete incapacity", 


If this be true, it implies that most of us have been 
"mentally ill" at one time or other in our lives, It also 
implies that mental health should be the reverse -=— that is, a 
level of well-being that enables an individual to operate 
efficiently through the "ups and downs" of existence and helps 
him develop his potentialities to the full, You may say that 
all this is just words == and, in a sense, you would be right. 
The fact is that we do not yet have sufficient knowledge to come 
up with a precise answer to the question of what is mental illness 
and what constitutes positive mental health. This is an area 
that merits a good deal of further study, 


Frequency of Mental Illness 


Nevertheless, we are faced with cases that can be classified 
aS mental illness, It is these on which we make our basic assesse= 
Ment of the extent of the problem in Canada, For example, we 
know that there are some 75,000 Canadians now under the care of 
mental hospitals, This, at least, is clear. A recent study 
carried out in Ontario suggests, moreover, that one of every 15 
Canadians will spend some part of his life in mental hospitals of 
One kind or another, Other authorities have thrown the net even 
wider and maintain that a large proportion of people seen by 
their family doctors suffer from some degree of emotional disability. 
In summing up the Situation, not only in Canada but in other 
countries, the Director-General of the World Health Organization, 


Dre M.eGe Candau, said: 


"If the amount of bodily disease in the world reached 
the proportions of many of the existing Social ills 
eee With their mental and emotional causes, not to 
mention classical mental disease itself, an epidemic 
state would be declared .eeeo" 


Health authorities in Canada have more or less agreed with | 
Dr. Candauts assessment. Considering all the evidence, precise 
and otherwise, they have come to the conclusion that mental illness 
is the "largest special medical and hospital problem in Canada 
today, if not the greatest public-health challenge of our time," 


Federal Contribution 


What, then, are we doing about it? Perhaps the greatest 
stimnlus to mental-health work in Canada was provided back in 
1948 with the introduction of the National Health grants, 

These are made available on an annual basis to assist the proe 
vinces in developing and expanding their health services and 
facilities, One of the largest of the Grants was set aside 

for mental-health purposes, aAmounting originally to $4 million 
a year, this Grant has gradually increased to the point where, 

in the present fiscal year (1962-63), it totalled about $8,700,000. 


In the past l5-year period, federal allocations under 
this Grant have totalled approximately $90 million. How has 
this money been spent? What has it accomplished? First of all, 
roughly half of it has gone for the support of services in mental 
hospitals across Canada. This has had a substantial impact on 
the financing of these institutions and on the cost tod patients 
of mental-hospital treatment, Only a few years ago, for example, 
it was estimated that federal and provincial governments met 
over 90 per cent of operating costs of mental hospitals, leaving 
less than 10 per cent to be raised from patients, 


Psychiatric Units and Community Clinics 
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In addition to supporting mental hospitals, the Grant 
has helped spark the development of a new approach in facilities 
for the treatment of mental disorders, I am referring to 
psychiatric units in general hospitals, There are now over 40 
of these units, as against fewer than 10 when the Grant was first 
introduced, Even more impressive has been the stimulus provided 
to the setting up of a widespread network of community mentale 
health clinics, In 1948, there were fewer than 20. By 1961, 
the number had risen to nearly 150 == more than half of which 
are attached to out-patient departments of general hospitals, 


The Mental Health Grant has had an important impact on 
two other areas -- training of personnel and research, Thanks 
to bursaries provided through the Grant, some 2,600 professional 
and technical workers have received training in various specialties, 
On the research side, the number of projects receiving support has 
risen-from 13 in 1949-50 to some 75 in the current fiscal year 
(1962=635) federal allocations for the whole period amounting to 


over $7,500,000. 


But the Mental Health Grant is not the Only avenue of 
federal assistance in this field, Through the Hospital Construction 
Grant, substantial support has been afforded to the expansion of 
mentalehospital facilities, In the last 14 years, more than 
$O6 million has been allotted for the construction of over 24,000 
new beds.in these institutions, 


Hospital Insurance 


A third area of federal support of mental-health activity 
has been opened up with the introduction of the Hospital Insurance 
and Diagnostic Services Programme, Designed to meet the regular 
operating costs of general hospitals, the Programme has automatically 
included the operation of psychiatric units in these hospitals, 

It does not, however, include support of mental hospitals, This 
exclusion has been the subject of a good deal of discussion, The 
Government, for various reasons, has decided to maintain the 
exclusion of mental hospitals from the insurance programme for the 
time being at least, However, this whole matter will continue to 
be studied in the light of changing patterns for mental care in 


Canada é 
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An interesting example of these changing patterns had 
to do with the development of psychiatric units in general 
hospitals, To illustrate this trend, I might point out that, 
in 1960, almost a third of all mental~patient first admissions 
and readmissions were to these units. To my mind, this represents 
a striking change from past practice and may well have far-reaching 
implications for the future, | atv 


A Quiet Revolution 


AS I see it, these implications stem from what is probably 
the fundamental force behind the transition mental-health activity 
is now undergoing. This foreé involves a basic shift of approach 
in our attitude toward mental disorders. Instead of regarding 
it as, so to speak, “beyond the pale" of normal human experience, 
we are coming to look on mental illness as a disease like any 
other to which mankind is susceptible. Rather than submitting 
patients to long-term commitment in mental hospitals, where they 
are isolated from home and community, it is now being inereasingly 
accepted that hospitalization should only be an incident in the 
patient's illness, which began long’ before hospitalization and 
does not end when he returns to his regular environment, 


What we are seeing today, therefore, really amounts to a 
quiet revolution in the field of mental health and mental iliness, 
And this revolution would seem to have two distinct aspectS == 4 
shift from the conception of custodial care of mental patients 
to one of positive, active treatment and a shift from hospital- 
centred to community-based programmes, To my mind, both are of 
key importance to the future development of Ganadats mental-health 


programme, 


Indications of these changes are becoming more and more 
apparent and widespread, As I have mentioned, the use of 
tranquilizers and other drugs has assumed increasing importance 
in the treatment of mental disorders, Someone has even compared 
this development to the discovery of anaesthetics in making 
possible the treatment of many patients who would otherwise bé 
inaccessible to therapy. Here is a factor of immense promise, 
the full implications of which have only begun to be followed up. 


Discarding the Locks 


Also of treat significance is the development of the so- 
called "open—door" policy in mental hospitals. While this is 
Still at an early stage of development, experience to date holds 
out great hope for its therapeutic value, AS One authority puts it: 


"The essence of the topen doort as a form of treatment 
lies in the concept of freedom, The Western world _ 
teaches its citizens that freedom is a dearly~won right 
which must be worked for, fought for, and, if necessary, 
died for, Little wonder then that to the average person — 
being locked up in a mental hospital is considered 
punishment of the worst sort. To have to be locked up 
thus means humiliation and shame with the concomitant 
attitudes of increased aggression, a giving up or other: 
change in motivation generally leading to poorer mental 


health," 


The policy of the "open=door" is geared to reversing this trend, 
to removing this obstacle to suecessful treatment and recovery. 


Another important change taking place with respect to mental 
hospitals is the increasing emphasis on rehabilitation, More and 
more, it is being recognized that rehabilitation should commence 
as early as possible in the history of the illness and should 
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constitute a continuing and integral part of the treatment 
programme, It should also be maintained after the patient 
returns home, This inevitably involves broad and active support 
on the part of the community itself, Although much still remains 
to be done, community participation is growing and is taking 

Such forms as the provision of clubs, foster homes and other 
services designed to reestablish the patient in society. 


Community mental-health clinics are also playing an 
increasing role in rehabilitation, but perhaps their greatest 
contribution at present is in another area, This is keeping 
patients out of hospitals, keeping them on the job and active 
at home and in their neighbourhood. This is not only beneficial 
to the patient's recovery but also to the economic position of 


his family. 


Another recent innovation is the "day-and-night" centre; 
here Canada has been an outstanding pioneer, Indeed, we have 
won world-wide recognition for centres like those established 
in Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver,which provide treatment on a 
"Q—-to-5" basis or in the evening after working hours, 


Mental—health services for children have also been widely 
developed in the last few years. There are now at least 16 
residential-treatment institutions, of one sort or another, across 
the country. For example, at Thistletown, Ontario, we have the 
first provincial hospital entirely devoted to the care of 
emotionally-disturbed youngsters. On a broader basis, we have 
special childrents wards in certain of our general hospitals as 
well as residential~treatment centres in various communities 


across the country. 


The problem of mental. retardation has been tackled to an 
extensive degree, Hundreds of community day-schools supported by 
parent groups and designed especially for the trainable retarded 
child have sprung up throughout Canada. Provincial training-= 
schools have also been improved and the advantages of sheltered 
workshops for older youngsters explored. In London, Ontario,a 
new assessment centre, the Psychiatric Research Institute for 
Children, has been. set up to assist in providing improved methods 


of diagnosis and planning for the retarded, 


Canadats mental-health programme is, therefore, a "going 
concern", Mental hospitals are not what they used to be but are 
moving into the mainstream of medical and social progress, 
Community effort is coming to the fore and helping to prevent the 
isolation of victims of mental illness, Capping this whole 
development is the growth of a "CGitizents Movement" in Support of 


mental—health activity. 


In the past decade, the Canadian Mental Health Association 
has increased its membership from about 70 to well over LOO ,000 
and has no fewer than 150 branches in different parts of the country. 
The Canadian Association for Retarded Children, established on a 
national basis just two years ago, now boasts a membership of at 
least 350,000 active workers in about 230 local branches in all 
but one of the provinces, And, besides these groups, there are 
numerous local and provincial organizations working in the field 
of rehabilitation and on behalf of emotionally-disturbed children, 
All this is purely voluntary effort and indicates the mounting 
importance individual Canadians attach to the conquest of mental 
illness and the promotion of mental health, 


Summary 


It appears that Canadats mental-health programme has 
made notable progress over the past 12 years. This seems to 
have been owing to five main factors; 


1. Realization that the mentally ill or retarded can 
be helped, 


2, The conviction that, during treatment, patients 
Should remain as close as possible to "their home 


and community. 


Research=in particular, the discovery and improved — 
use of tranquilizing and other drugs. ; 


Increased government support through the National 
Health Grants. 


Mounting public interest as expressed through the 
Canadian Mental Health Association, the Canadian 
Association for Retarded Children, and other 
voluntary agencies, 


What, then, of the future? One question that naturally 
Suggests itself is whether or not mental illness is increasing. 
AS with the nature of the problem itself, the evidence here is 
far from precise, A study of admission rates to mental hospitals, 
covering the ten-year period 1946-56, indicated an increase of 
116 per cent. But this may not be £00 meaningful, Since it does 
not take into account such factors as increased facilities Cor 
treatment and the changing public attitude towards mental illness, 
which has encouraged more and more patients to seek early and 
adequate treatment. In view of this and other considerations, 
the consensus appears to be that, while the problem of mental 
illness is substantial, its exact dimensions are not yet clearly 
defined, In other words, we Simply do not know at present — 
mental illness is in fact on the inerease, 


And there are other questions that need more precise 
answers than we now have, For example, what do we mean by 
"positive" mental health and how valid is our understanding of 
prevention? How effective are the various treatment procedures 
and how may patients be selected in order to ensure the maximum 
effectiveness of existing facilities? Finally, what can we do 
to meet more adequately the challenges of emotional disturbance 
and mental deficiency in children? 


These are issues that can be settled only through continuing 
research and study. Of another order is the present need for more 
highly-trained professional and technical personnel, In many places, 
Shortage of staff constitutes a very real obstacle to effective 
progress, But this and the other problems I have mentioned are 
not insurmountable, They can be solved as have been many that 
confronted us during the past decade. 


It is, indeed, the achievements of that period, of the 1950's, 
that led me at the outset to characterize the mental-health situation 
aS more hopeful today than ever before in our history. The challenges 
ahead are certainly great. But so are the opportunities. Given 
sufficient determination in research, in prevention and treatment, 
in government and public Support, i: am confident that we shall grasp 
these opportunities and, in so doing, Make a major contribution to 
the achievement of higher levels of health, happiness and personal 
effectiveness here in Canada and across the world. 
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CANADA AND THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


The International Labour Organization is one of 13 Specialized 
Agencies linked with the United Nations through agreements arranged by the 
Economic and Social Council and approved by the General Assembly and by the 
organization concerned. The Specialized Agencies of the United Nations are 
expert in their respective fieldss labour, health, education, food and 
agriculture, finance and banking, civil aviation, postal matters, atomic energy, 
telecommunications, meteorology, international development and maritime matters. 


HISTORY 


By 1815, the Industrial Revolution had produced many problems in 
such fields as control of child labour, industrial health and safety, working 
conditions in mines and factories, and limitation of hours of work. A number 
of European countries, including Britain, tried individually to reform some of 
the worst abuses in factories and mines; but the belief spread that international 
action was needed since the problems were the same in all industrialized countries. 
Robert Owen, British cotton manufacturer and social reformer, urged the Aix-la- 
Chapelle Conference of European powers in 1818 to draw up international standards 
for conditions of work in all their countries, and, in the next 80 years, various 
workers' international congresses passed resolutions demanding action. Several 
industrial conferences, attended by representatives from European countries, were 
held between 1890 and 1913, to discuss international labour conventions designed 
to prevent night work and to establish a maximum ten-hour workday for women and 
young people. These conferences, however, were not very effective. 


The World War of 1914-1918 required all-out production, and the 


_working people loyally helped to achieve victory for the Allied countries. 


By 1919, inflation, unemployment and starvation had made the life of the workers 
miserable in the war-ravaged countries of Europe. Faced with this situation, the 
Allied governments realized the need for a Labour Charter in the Peace Treaty of 
Versailles, not only to help in improving living and working conditions, but also 
to help in maintaining peace and prosperity throughout the world. The British 
Empire delegation at the Peace Conference (including Canadian government and 
labour leaders) took the initiative in drawing up the Constitution of the 
International Labour Organization. Although an autonomous organization, the ILO 
was associated with the League of Nations. During the Second World War, the 
International Labour Organization operated on a restricted basis from temporary 
headquarters in Montreal. In 1946, the ILO became one of the Specialized Agencies 
of the United Nations through an agreement with the United Nations. By 1963, the 
membership had increased to 108 countries. 


OBJECTIVES 


The ILO’s aim, as reflected in the preamble to its constitution, and 
reaffirmed in the 1944 Declaration of Philadelphia, is to contribute to universal] 
and lasting peace through the promotion of social justice, In order to achieve 
this objective, ILO is “tripartite” in character, bringing together representatives 
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of government, labour and management from the member nations, a feature 
unique among the UN Specialized Agencies. It has gradually built up an 
International Labour Code dealing with such matters as employment and 
unemployment, conditions of employment, industrial relations and labour 
inspection, freedom of association, employment of children and young persons, 
industrial safety and health, maternity protection and employment of women, 
freedom from discrimination and other human rights, social insurance and 
security, and maritime labour. 


The Labour Code consists of (a) 119 Conventions,’ the ratification 
of any of which by a member government obliges that country.to maintain its 
legislation in the particular field at the Convention standards’and*to report 
every two years to the ILO on its implementation, and (b) 119 Recommendations 
that set forth general principles and detailed practices, to guide governments 
and organizations in drafting legislation or administrative regulations if they 
so desire. 


The ILO has also studied problems of special importance referred to 

it by the United Nations, such as forced labour and freedom of association. 

The most significant extension of ILO activities since 1950, however, has been 
its operational programme designed to increase regional productivity and to 
raise economic levels in the less-developed member countries. The ILO spends 
money allocated for this work from the United Nations Expanded Technical 
Assistance Programme and the Special Fund, and has also financed additional 
manpower~training projects from its own budget. There has been close co- 
operation with the other Specialized Agencies in all area of the ILO 
operational programme. 


STRUCTURE AND ACTIVITIES 


The ILO has three main organs 


(1) The Governing Body consists of 48 members (24 government, 
12 employer and 12 worker members). The ten nations of chief industrial 
importance (including Canada) have permanent government members, while the 
other 14 government members, the 12 worker members and the 12 employer members 
are elected every three years. There are also ten deputy members for each of 
the three groups. This executive council meets three or four times a year to 
formulate policies and programmes, to supervise the activities of the various 
conferences and committees, and to review the work of the International Labour ~ 
Office. 


(2) The International Labour Conference is now a world assembly of 
over 1100 delegates, advisers and observers, meeting each year to discuss 
urgent world labour problems, to survey the general activities of the Organiza- 
tion, and to approve the annual budget. Each member nation may send four 
delegates (two government, one worker, and one employer), as well as technical 
advisers. The Conference draws up and adopts International Labour Conventions 
and Recommendations for the voluntary guidance of legislatures and employers’ 
and workers' organizations. It also debates and adopts resolutions on labour 
and social matters of current world importance. 


(3) The International Labour Office at Geneva, Switzerland, acts 
under the Director-General as the permanent secretariat, the research and 
information center, and the publishing house for the Organization. Branch 
offices represent the ILO in various parts of the world (including a Canada 
branch at 202 Queen Street, Ottawa), and field offices have been set up in 
certain under-developed areas to carry out the technical assistance programme. 


In addition to the three principal organs, there are numerous 
conferences, commissions and committees to meet specific needs. Regional 
conferences of American, European, Asian, African, and Near Eastern countries - 
are held every few years. Ten industrial committees, established after 1945, 
meet every few years to discuss special problems affecting particular industries. 
There are advisory committees and panels of consultants in many fields such as 
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forced labour, freedom of association, migration, social security, women's 
work, juvenile employment, occupational safety and health, labour statistics, 
co-operation, etc.; every year groups of experts meet to study urgent problems 
in some of these fields. The most important conclusions of these bodies are 
eventually referred to the annual Conference for more thorough discussion, with 
a view to the adoption of Conventions and Recommendations. 


CANADIAN PARTICIPATION 


Canada's participation in international labour affairs dates from 
1910, when Mr. Mackenzie King attended a labour conference at Lugano, Switzerland. 
The next year, as Minister of Labour, Mr. King acted on one of the conference 
recommendations by introducing a bill in the House of Commons to prohibit the use 
of white phosphorous in making matches. As already mentioned, Canada took an 
active part in the discussion, which led to the establishment of the International 
Labour Organization in 1919 and has supported it fully ever since, Canada has 
been represented by government, employer and worker delegates at each session of 
the International Labour Conference and has participated in many other ILO 
activities, 


As early as 1926, Canada ratified four ILO Maritime Conventions and, 
by 1963, had ratified a total of 20 Conventions dealing with conditions of 
employment of seafarers and dockers, hours of work and weekly rest in industry, 
minimum wage-fixing machinery, employment service organization, and so forth. 
Canada reports regularly to the ILO on the measures that have been taken to 
implement these and other Conventions. Canadian legislation on these subjects 
is considered to equal or exceed the requirements of the various Conventions. 
Canada is a federal country, and the fact that most labour matters are wholly 
or partly under provincial jurisdiction has placed obstacles in the way of the 
Federal Government, up to the present, ratifying many of the ILO Conventions. 


In the past Canada obtained helpful advice from the International 
Labour Office when such matters as conciliation in labour disputes, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and establishment of employment services were being considered. 
More recently, Canada has been able to repay this assistance by contributing to 
the development of the less-industrialized nations. The ILO has used Canadian 
experts in its technical-assistance programme in under-developed countries, and 
has sent trainees from such countries to Canada for study and on-the-job training. 
A manual entitled "National Employment Services -- Canada" is used by the ILO in 
setting up employment services and training employment-office staff in developing 
countries. 


* While the Department of External Affairs has the general responsibility 
for handling Canada's international relations, including its United Nations 
commitments, the Department of Labour is the official liaison agency between the 
Canadian Government and the ILO. With the expansion in ILO activities after the 
Second World War, a special branch of the Department of Labour was established 
to work in close co-operation with the Department of External Affairs, with other 
federal departments, with the provincial departments of labour and with the 
employers’ and workers' organizations, all of which have an interest in the ILO. 
In this way, the ILO is kept informed on the progress of industrial and economic 
conditions in Canada, and the Canadian governments and organizations concerned 
are kept in touch with developments in the international field. Each year some 
progress is made toward uniform and higher labour standards in Canada, in line 
witn the International Labour Code, and Canada thus plays its part in furthering 
tne purposes of the ILO. 
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| Canada belongs among the bilingual countries of the world, with 
English and French as its official languages. The following notes give data 
about population groups and the respective position of each of these languages 
in various fields. 


Population 


Canada was first settled by the French in the 17th century and was 
a French colony from 1608 to 1759. During that period, French explorers 
discovered a large part of the territory now forming Canada and the United _ 
States. At the end of the French administration, some 60,000 inhabitants of 
French origin had settled mostly along the St: Lawrence Valley: and ‘these 
were the ancestors; of most Canadians of French origin today. 


Due to immigration and natural growth, the English-speaking popula- 
tion became the majority in the course of years in all provinces except Quebec. 
In 1961, as indicated in the census taken that year, the total population and 
the population of French origin in all parts of Canada were as followss. 


Total Population % of population 
Popu- of French of French origin 
lation - origin 
Newfoundland 457,853 17,171 3.8 
Prince Edward 104,629 17,418 16.6 
Island 
Nova Scotia 737,051 87 , 883 11.9 
New Brunswick 597 5936 232,127 38.8 
Quebec 9,259,211 4,241,354 80.6 
Ontario 6,236,092 647,941 10.4 
Manitoba 921,686 83,936 9ol 
Saskatchewan 24*925,18) - $9,824 6.5 
Alberta 1,331,944 83,319 6.3 
British Columbia 1,629,082 66,970 moms Of 
Yukon and NW. 37,626 2,403 604 


18, 238, 247 9,540, 346 30.4 
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The above table shows that French-speaking Canadians are 30 per cent 
of the total population. While the majority (80 per cent) lives in Quebec, 
French-speaking Canadians are found in all provinces, one and a quarter million 
living outside Quebec. In Ontario they number more than half a million and in 
New Brunswick they form 39 per cent of the population. 


The 1961 census gives the following data about languages spoken by 
the populations 


English only 12,284,762 67.4 
French only 3,489,866 — 19. 
English & French og oe lg che dA 


Neither French nor 
English 059289, A47 1.3 


18,238, 247 


The figure given for bilingual Canadians (12.2 per cent) does not perhaps 
reflect the true situation.’ The relevant census question referred only to 
the ability to speak both languages; it is likely that the percentage of 
bilingual people would have been higher if the ability to read a second 
language had also been taken into account, as most Canadians who have been 
through high school have learned English or French as a second language. 
Moreover, many Canadians declared that they spoke only one language when 
they had some knowledge of, but were not fluent in, a Second one. 


Statistics indicate also that Canadians of French origin | are more: 
bilingual (31 per cent) than Canadians of British origin (4 per cent). In 
Quebec, 25 per cent of the French-Canadians can speak English, while in 
Ontario only 2 per cent of the Canadians of British origin can speak French. 
Statistics show also that bilingualism is more widespread in urban areas than 
in rural areas, among men than among women, and among the better educated, 
The percentage of bilinguals in the French-speaking population outside Quebec 
is larger (55 per cent) than in Quebec (25 per cent), It may be added that 
most immigrants to Canada adopt English rather than French unless they settle 
in rural Quebec. 


. The relatively low percentage of bilingualism in Canada is mainly 
due to the homogeneous grouping of the population. In most rural areas of 
Quebec, the population is 99 per cent French, while in most other parts of 
(Canada people have little opportunity to speak French. 


Governments and Public Administration 


The Treaty of Paris (1763), which confirmed the cession of New France 
to Great Britain, did not refer explicitly to the language of the inhabitants; 
however, French continued to be used. In 1774, the Quebec Act restored French 
civil law, which implied that French might be used before the courts, and the 
retention by the inhabitants of their customs and usages. In the Legislative 
Council, where the members were appointed and the majority wa S English-speaking, : 

‘both English and French could be used in the debates. 


In 1791, the territory was divided into Lower and Upper Canada and 
the country was given a measure of responsible government. In Lower Canada 
(Quebec), the elected members of the Legislative Assembly decided to. conduct 
their debates and publish all laws and related documents in both French and 
English. The Common Law was then introduced in Upper Canada (now Ontario). 


In 1840, the two provinces of Upper and Lower Canada were united 
into the Province of Canada, under one responsible government. The Act of 
Union provided (Section 41) that English was to be the only official language 
in parliamentary affairs, although all laws were to be translated into French. 
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In 1842, despite this regulation, a French-speaking member made a speech in 
French in the House; thereafter French came to be more widely used. In 1848, 
after a petition from the members, Section 41 was repealed and French and 
English became official. 


In 1867, the Province of Canada united with the Provinces of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick in a federation. The Province of Canada was 
divided into Ontario and Quebec and the name Canada was appiied to the 
country as a whole. The new nation's constitution was embodied in the 
British North America Act, Section 133 of which reads as follows: 


“Either the English or the French language may be used 

by any person in the Debates of the Houses of Parliament 
of Canada and of the Houses of the Legislature of Quebec; 
and both those languages shall be used in the respective 
Records and Journals of those Houses; and either of those 
languages may be used by any person or in any Pleading or 
Process in or issuing from any Court of Canada established 
under this Act, and in or from all or any of the Courts of 
Quebec. 


"The Acts of the Parliament of Canada and of the 
Legislature of Quebec shall be printed and published in 
both those languages". 


According to this section, English and French are the official 
languages in both the Federal Parliament at Ottawa and the Provincial Legis-~ 
lature at Quebec. In the two Houses of both Parliaments, a member may speak 
either in French or English, laws must be printed in both languages and the 
speech from the Throne is delivered in both English and French; reports of 
the debates (Hansard) are also printed in both languages. In Ottawa, about 
one third of the members have French as their mother-tongue and since 
Confederation two prime ministers (Sir Wilfred Laurier) (1896-1911) and 
Mr. Louis St. Laurent (1953-1958) have been of French origin. 


All publications of the federal and Quebec governments must be 
issued in both languages and paper currency and postage, which come under 
federal legislation, are also printed in both French and English. Crown 
corporations of the federal or Quebec governments also use the two tongues; 
examples of these are the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation; National 
Film Board, St. Lawrence Seaway, Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission, etc. 
Correspondence with any service of the federal or Quebec governments may be 
carried either in French or in English. Civil servants appointed to bilingual 
areas are usually bilingual. Communications in international affairs are 
Carried on either in English or French, according to circumstances. 


According to the Quebec Municipal Law, either French or English 
may be used in sittings of a municipal council. While notices are usually 
published in both languages, special notices may be written in the language 
(English or French) of the person to whom they are addressed. 


Some authorities maintain that French and English are both legaliy 
official in provinces other than Quebec. However, this thesis has never been 
tested in the courts and in all provinces except Quebec English alone is 
considered official. 


Justice 


In compliance with Section 133 of the British North America Act, 
both languages may be used before federal courts (Supreme Court, Exchequer 
Court, Income Tax Appeal Court, Admiralty Court), and also before any court 
in Quebec Province. In the Supreme Court, three of the nine justices must 
come from Quebec. The law (Criminal Code, 2 - 3 Elizabeth II, Chap. 5, 
Sections 535 and 536) provides for mixed juries in criminal cases in Quebec 
and Manitoba courts in cases in which an accused moves that the jury be 
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composed of at least half of the jurors skilled in his language, provided it 
be French or English. An alien is triable in the same manner as if he were 
a natural born Canadian citizen; however, an interpreter is always provided, 
if required. 


Jurisprudence may be cited in English or French, according to the. 
case. As mentioned above, the Civil Law is followed in Quebec and the Common 
Law in other provinces. Judicial reports publish Court decisions in the 
language in which they are rendered and an extensive legal literature is 
available in both languages. As the Quebec Civil Code is largely based upon 
the Civil Code of France, citation of opinions of legal authorities in France 
(Beaudry-Lacantinerie, Capitant, etc.) are not infrequent in the Quebec courts. 


At the law faculties of Laval, Montreal and Ottawa Universities, 
the teaching is done in French. 


Education 


Section 93 of the B.N.A. Act provides that, subject to certain 
restrictions, the provincial legislatures have exclusive powers to make laws 
in relation to education. Thus the medium of instruction comes under each 
province and the situation varies with each one; however, school administration 
in all provinces is the responsibility of local school boards, under the super- 
vision of the provincial department of education. 


In Quebec, the most bilingual province, public schools (Grades I - XII) 
are denominational, either Roman Catholic or Protestant, but full freedom is 
given to dissentients from the majority to establish their own schools, which 
are’ then onan equal” footing withthe majority schools. In.all Schoche se 
medium of instruction is the mother-tongue of the child, provided it be English 
or French. French and English schools are available in all areas. In French- 
speaking schools, which are 85 per cent of the total, English is taught as a 
secondary language in each grade, from Grade V. In English schools, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, French is taught from Grade III.’ In each category of 
schools, the second language is compulsory as a subject of study and of 
examination. 


In Ontario, the most populous province, 10.4 per cent of the population 
is of French origin and the law provides for the establishment of .separate schools. 
At the present time, there are 1775 French classes (Grades I - X), with 55,000 
pupils, and 27 bilingual high schools. The French schools are supervised by a 
Director of French Schools, and separate school inspectors appointed by the 
Department of Education. There is also a Normal School for French teachers, a 
french section of the correspondence courses given by the Education Department 
and an active French Education Association. 


In Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, English is 
the usual medium of instruction, but in French communities there are usually 
French elementary public schools, conducted by French-speaking teachers and 
using French textbooks. The figures for French classes and pupils are as follows: 
New Brunswick 1,175 classes 36,000 pupils 
Nova Scotia 205 classes 5,000 pupils 
Prince Edward Island 75 classes 2,000 pupils 


New Brunswick has, in addition, 45 French high schools. 


In Manitoba, French-speaking Canadians live mostly along the Red River, 
between Winnipeg and the Américan border, and this grouping facilitates the main- 
tenance of French schools by local school boards. Although French is not 
officially recognized, a modus vivendi allows an elementary course in that language. 
There are 450 French classes, with 9,000 pupils. 
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In Saskatchewan, the law provides for separate schools, which are 
nevertheless subject to official regulations. At the elementary level, French 
may be taught, at the discretion of the school board, one hour a day. There 
are 7,000 French-speaking pupils in such schools. Similar regulations are in 
effect in Alberta, where the French school population is 6,000. 


British Columbia and Newfoundland have no French public schools, 
the French population being small and dispersed. 


Throughout the country (outside Quebec), at the secondary level 
(Grades VIII - XII), English is the medium of instruction, except in a few 
French high-school classes. French as a subject of study is optional except 
in Prince Edward Island, where it is compulsory and is studied by 80 per cent 
of the English-speaking pupils. 


All provinces outside Quebec have French private schools. At the 
secondary level, there are many French colleges, offering an 8-year course, 
leading to the B.A., e.go College Ste. Anne, Church Point, Nova Scotia; Universite 
Saint-Joseph, Moncton, New Brunswick; Universite St. Louis, Edmunston, New 
Brunswick; Collége de St. Boniface, Manitoba; Collége Catholique, Gravelbourg, 
Saskatchewan; Collége St. Jean, Edmonton, Alberta; Université du Sacré-Coeur, 
Bathhurst, New Brunswick; Collége de 1'’Assomption, Moncton, New Brunswick. 


There are six universities in which French is the language of 
instructions Laval (Quebec City), Montreal, Sherbrooke, Ottawa, Sudbury, 
St. Joseph University (Memramcook, N.B.), St. Louis University (Edmunston, N.B.). 
French is taught in all English universities and is required for admission to 
some, e.g. British Columbia. Some universities offer French summer sessions for 
teachers of French and for those who wish to learn the language or increase 
their fluency; these include Laval, McGill, Western Ontario, Alberta. 


In addition to the above there are about 100 French-language classical 
colleges in Quebec, and about 35 theological colleges across Canada using French. 


Commerce 


While, throughout Canada, English is, of course, the predominant 
language, there are many hundreds of business firms belonging to French-speaking 
owners. These businessmen use French in their dealings with one another and 
English in their relations with English-Canadian firms. In view of the importance 
of the French-Quebec market, firms managed by English-speaking Canadians normally 
use French with their clients, advertise in French in that province, employ French- 
speaking staff, etc. 


New Teaching Methods 


Of recent years, there has been a rapidly-growing interest in making 
Canada more truly bilingual through an effective use of such newer media for 
teaching languages as language laboratories, television, films and records. 
To assess and encourage this, the Canadian Teachers’ Federation convened a 
representative seminar, from which came the report Teaching Modern Languages 
in November 1963. Other conferences have followed in several provinces. 


The Association Canadienne des Educateurs de Langue Frangaise (ACELF) 
was organized to serve the cause of French culture and of Catholic education in 
Canada. It enlists the co-operation of French-language educators in all provinces, 
publishes lists of French-speaking private schools, produces education reports, 
convenes annual conferences and stimulates research in the field. 


Royal Commission Appointed 


The Canadian Government, with the consent of the provinces, in July 1963 
appointed a Royal Commission to inquire into and report on the existing state of 
bilingualism and biculturalism in Canada, including practices within all branches 
of the Federal Administration, the role of public and private cultural organiza-= 
tions, and the opportunities available for Canadians to become bilingual. 


Recapitulation 


Throughout their history, French-speaking Canadians have always 
been strongly determined to retain their language, despite a predominantly 
English environment, and at times have had to battle vigorously to defend 
their linguistic rights, and thus to secure a firm foundation for their culture. 
French-speaking Canadians have built up a fine network of social and economic 
organizations: schools, hospitals, co-operatives, newspapers, associations, etc. 
They are well-represented in Parliament; they have produced writers and artists 
at least equal to those of English-Canadians. French-language radio is now 
available across most of Canada and is often listened to by English-speaking 
citizens. 


In recent years, a definite trend towards a wider bilingualism has _ 
been noted and, in particular, attendance at institutions for the teaching of 
English or French as a second language has been increasing. Most French- 
speaking parents desire that their children secure a working knowledge of the 
language of the majority. Associations for the promotion of bilingualism, 
like Les Visites Interprovinciales, 1'Alliance Canadienne, Le Monde Bilingue, 
have met with a ready response. Many periodicals print articles in both 
languages. In 1955, a French theatrical company, "La Comedie Francaise” paid 
a visit to Toronto - which visit would have been improbable only a relatively 
few years ago - and met with a most enthusiastic reception. The University 
of British Columbia has recently established a chair of French-Canadian 
literature. These facts and many others reveal the growth of bilingualism in 
Canada. 
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The International Labour Organization is one of 13 Specialized 
Agencies linked with the United Nations through agreements 

arranged by the Economic and Social Council and approved by the 
General Assembly and by the organization concerned. The 

Specialized Agencies of the United Nations are expert in their 
respective fields: labour, health, education, food and agriculture, 
finance and banking, civil aviation, postal matters, atomic energy, 
telecommunications, meteorology, international development and 
maritime matters. 


By 1815, the Industrial Revolution and 25 years of war had 

produced many problems in such fields as control of child labour, 
industrial health and safety, working conditions in mines and 
factories, and limitation of hours of work. A number of European 
countries, including Britain, began slowly to reform some of the 
worst abuses in factories and mines; but the belief spread that 
international action was needed since the problems were the same in 
all industrialized countries. Robert Owen, British cotton 
manufacturer and social reformer, urged the Aix-la-Chapelle 
Conference in 1818 to draw up international standards for 
conditions of work in all their countries, and, in the next 80 years, 
various workers! international congresses passed resolutions 
demanding action. Several European industrial conferences were 
held between 1890 and 1913, to discuss international labour 
conventions designed to prevent night work and to establish a 
maximum ten-hour workday for women and young people; these effected 
some improvement in national conditions. 


The war of 1914-1918 required all-out production, and the working 
people loyally helped to achieve victory for the allied countries. 
By 1919, inflation, unemployment and starvation had made the life 
of the workers miserable in the war-ravaged countries of Europe. 
Faced with this situation, the allied governments realized the need 
for a labour charter in the Peace Treaty of Versailles, not only 

to help in improving living and working conditions but also to help 
in maintaining peace and prosperity throughout the world. 


Canadian government and labour leaders, asserting their national 
status as a separate Canadian delegation at the Peace Conference, 
took the initiative along with other British delegates and with 
the United States delegates in drawing up the constitution of the 
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International Labour Organization. The ILO was planned in 
association with the League of Nations, but as an autonomous 
tripartite agency where governments, employers and workers from 
member countries could discuss their urgent problems freely and 
independently. 


In 1940, the ILO accepted an invitation from the Canadian Government 
to move to Montreal, where, throughout the war, it continued its 
worldwide work on a limited scale from the McGill University campus. 
The ILO returned to Geneva in 1948. One main task was to reassess 
and reorganize the objectives and programs of the Organization in 
order to meet the most critical problems of the postwar world. In 
1946, the ILO became one of the Specialized Agencies of the United 
Nations. 


Objectives and programs The basic objective of the ILO, as reflected in the preamble to its 
constitution, is to improve the conditions of labour. The 
constitution also sets out the principle that "universal and 
lasting peace can be established only if it is based upon social 
justice". The Declaration of Philadelphia, 1944, now attached to 
the constitution as an annex, asserts that "poverty anywhere 


constitutes a danger to prosperity everywhere', and stresses the 
need to promote the economic and social advancement of the less- 
developed regions of the world. The ILO seeks to promote within 
member countries the realization of certain human rights, including 
freedom of association, right to organize and bargain collectively, 
protection against discrimination in employment opportunity, and 
equal pay for equal work for men and women workers. It encourages 
governments to establish policies of full employment, sound labour 
administration, and legislation in such fields as occupational 
Safety and health, social security and labour standards. 


The ILO has various methods of seeking to achieve these objectives. 
Its best-known work is the development of international labour 
conventions and recommendations, which establish standards for 
labour legislation and its administration and social policy. 
Conventions are subject to ratification by member countries. The 
ILO also undertakes comparative analyses of legislation and 
policies in member countries, conducts research into specific 
problems, issues publications, including the monthly Internattonal 
Labour Review, sponsors international meetings, and carries out 
programs of assistance to developing countries. For the latter 
activity, the ILO receives funds allocated by the United Nations 
Development Program for projects in the labour field, cure 
amounting to over $50 million a year. 
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Structure and activities The distinctive feature of the ILO structure is that it is 
tripartite. Its meetings bring together representatives of labour 
and employers as well as governments, each with voting rights and 
sharing responsibility for the development of programs and 
policies. 


The ILO has three main organs: 


(1) The Governing Body consists of 48 members (24 government, 12 
employer and 12 worker members). The ten nations of chief industrial 
importance (including Canada) have permanent government members, 
while the other 14 government members, the 12 worker members and 
the 12 employer members are elected every three years. There are 
also deputy and substitute members for each of the three groups. 

This executive council meets three or four times a year to 
formulate policies and programs, to supervise the activities of the 
various conferences and committees, and to review the work of the 
International Labour Office. 


(2) The International Labour Conference is now a world assembly of 
about 1,500 delegates, advisers and observers, meeting each year 
to discuss urgent world labour problems, adopt conventions and 
recommendations, survey the general activities of the Organization 
and approve the biennial program and budget. Each member nation 
may send four delegates (two government, one worker and one employer), 
as well as technical advisers. The Conference draws up and adopts 
international labour conventions and recommendations for the 
voluntary guidance of legislatures and employers’ and workers’ 
organizations. It also debates and adopts resolutions on labour 
and social matters of current world importance. 


(3) The International Labour Office at Geneva, acts under the Director- 
General as the permanent secretariat, the research and information 
centre, and the publishing-house for the Organization. Branch 
offices represent the ILO in various parts of the world(1), and 
field offices have been set up in certain underdeveloped areas to 
carry out the technical assistance program. 


In addition to the three principal organs, there are numerous 
conferences, commissions and committees to meet specific needs. 
Regional conferences of American, European, Asian and African 
countries are held every few years. Ten tripartite industrial 
committees, established in 1945, meet every few years to discuss 
special problems affecting particular industries; there are also 
technical meetings on numerous other industries and occupations. 
There are advisory committees and panels of consultants on many 
topics, such as forced labour, freedom of association, migration, 
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(1) The Canadian branch is located at 178 Queen Street, Ottawa. 
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Canadian participation 


social security, women's work, juvenile employment, occupational] 
Safety and health, labour statistics, co-operation, etc.; every 
year groups of experts meet to study urgent problems in some of 
these areas. The most important conclusions of these bodies are 
eventually referred to the annual Conference for more thorough 
discussion, with a view to the adoption of conventions and 
recommendations. 


The International Labour Conference had, by 1973, adopted 138 
conventions. Many of the earlier conventions have been revised, 
and it is expected that the ILO will develop a basic modern 
international labour code, consisting only of those conventions 
that continue to have relevance for current social policysa By 
mid-1973, member countries of the ILO had registered close to 

4,000 ratifications of conventions. Each ratification obliges the 
member country to maintain its legislation in the particular field 
at the standard laid down by the convention and to report every two 
years to the ILO on its implementation. A ratification is thus 

not only a commitment by a member country to meet a particular 
Standard of social policy but also a commitment to international law. 


Canada's participation in international labour affairs dates from 
1910, when Mackenzie King attended a labour conference at Lugano, 
Switzerland. The next year, as Minister of Labour, Mr. King acted 
on one of the conference recommendations by introducing a bill in 
the House of Commons to prohibit the use of white phosphorous in 
making matches. As already mentioned, Canada took an active part 
in the establishment of the International Labour Organization in 
1919, and has supported it fully ever since. Canada has been 
represented by government, employer and worker delegates at each 
session of the International Labour Conference and has participated 
in many other ILO activities. 


As early as 1926, Canada ratified four ILO maritime conventions and, 
by 1973, had ratified a total of 26 conventions dealing with 
conditions of employment of seafarers and dockers, hours of work 

and weekly rest in industry, minimum wage-fixing machinery, employ- 
ment service organization, discrimination, employment policy, 
freedom of association, equal pay for equal work, and so forth. 
Canada reports regularly to the ILO on the measures that have been 
taken to implement these and other conventions. One obstacle that 
has discouraged Canadian ratification is that the large majority of 
ILO conventions are in areas that are, in Canada, mainly within 
Provincial legislative jurisdiction. In recent years, however, 
there has been increasing co-operation with the provinces on all ILO 
matters, and procedures have been developed for co-ordinated imple- 
mentation and ratification of the more important ILO conventions. : 
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In recent years, study of the requirements of the ILO conventions 
and their discussion at federal-provincial meetings has been a 
stimulus to improvements in labour legislation in various fields. 


In the past, Canada obtained helpful advice from the International 
Labour Office when such matters as conciliation in labour disputes, 
unemployment insurance, and establishment of employment services 
were being considered. More recently, Canada has been able to 
repay this assistance by contributing to the development of the 
less-industrialized nations. The ILO has used Canadian experts in 
its technical-assistance program in underdeveloped countries, and 
has sent trainees from such countries to Canada for study and 
on-the-job training. 


While the Department of External Affairs has the general 
responsibility for handling Canada's international relations, 
including its United Nations commitments, the Department of Labour 
is the official liaison agency between the Canadian Government and 
the ILO. With the expansion in ILO activities after the Second 
World War, a special branch of the Department of Labour was 
established to work in close co-operation with the Department of 
External Affairs, with other federal departments, with the 
provincial departments of labour and with employers’ and workers’ 
organizations, all of which have an interest in the ILO. In this 
way, the ILO is kept informed on the progress of industrial and 
economic conditions in Canada, and the Canadian governments and 
organizations concerned are kept in touch with developments in the 
international field. Each year some progress is made toward 
uniform and higher labour standards in Canada, in line with the 
International Labour Code, and Canada thus plays its part in 
furthering the purposes of the ILO. 
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CANADA AND THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


The International Labor Organization is one of 13 Specialized Agencies 
linked with the United Nations through agreements arranged by the Economic and 
Social Council and approved by the General Assembly and by the organization 
concerned. The Specialized Agencies of the United Nations are expert in their 
respective fields: labor, health, education, food and agriculture, finance and 
banking, civil aviation, postal matters, atomic energy, telecommunications, 
meteorology, international development and maritime matters. 


History 


By 1815, the Industrial Revolution and 25 years of war had produced 
many problems in such fields as control of child labor, industrial health and 
safety, working conditions in mines and factories, and limitation of hours of 
work. A number of European countries, including Britain, began slowly to reform 
some of the worst abuses in factories and mines; but the belief spread that 
international action was needed since the problems were the same in all 
industrialized countries. Robert Owen, British cotton manufacturer and social 
reformer, urged the Aix-la-Chapelle Conference in 1818 to draw up international 
standards for conditions of work in all their countries, and, in the next 80 
years, various workers' international congresses passed resolutions demanding 
action. Several European industrial conferences were held between 1890 and 
1913, to discuss international labor conventions designed to prevent night work 
and to establish a maximum ten-hour workday for women and young people, and 
brought some improvement in national conditions. 


The war of 1914-1918 required all-out production, and the working 
people loyally helped to achieve victory for the allied countries. By 1919, 
inflation, unemployment and starvation had made the life of the workers miser- 
able in the war-ravaged countries of Europe. Faced with this situation, the 
allied governments realized the need for a labor charter in the Peace Treaty of 
Versailles, not only to help in improving living and working conditions but also 
to help in maintaining peace and prosperity throughout the world. 


Canadian government and labor leaders, asserting their national 
Status as a separate Canadian delegation at the Peace Conference, took the 
initiative along with other British delegates and with the United States 
delegates in drawing up the constitution of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. The ILO was planned in association with the League of Nations, but as an 
autonomous tripartite agency where governments, employers and workers from 
member countries could discuss their urgent problems freely and independently. 


In 1940, the ILO accepted an invitation from the Canadian Government 
to move to Montreal, where, throughout the war, it continued its worldwide work 
on a limited scale from the McGill University campus. The ILO returned to 
Geneva in 1948. One main task was to reassess and reorganize the objectives 
and programs of the Organization in order to meet the most critical problems of 
the postwar world. In 1946, the ILO became one of the Specialized Agencies of 
the United Nations. 


Objectives 


The ILO's aim, as reflected in the preamble to its constitution, was 
to contribute to universal and lasting peace through the promotion of social 
justice. The Declaration of Philadelphia, 1944, re-emphasized this and asserted 
that "poverty anywhere constitutes a danger to prosperity everywhere", stressing 
urgent need to aid the war-torn and underdeveloped parts of the world. In order 
to achieve these objectives, the ILO is "tripartite" in character, bringing 
together representatives of government, labor and management from the member 
nations, a feature unique among the UN Specialized Agencies. It has gradually 
built up an International Labor Code dealing with such matters as emp loyment 
and unemployment, conditions and employment, industrial relations and labor 
inspection, freedom of association, employment of children and young persons, 
industrial safety and health, maternity protection and employment of women , 
human rights (including freedom from discrimination), social insurance and 
security, and special problems of various industries and occupations. 


The Labor Code, 
of (a) 128 conventions, 
obliges that country to 


cedures, to guide governments and organizations in 
administrative regulations if they so desire. 


The ILO has also studied problems of special importance referred to it 
by the United Nations, such as forced labor and freedom of association. The most 
Significant extension of ILO activities since 1950, however, has been its opera- 
tional program designed to increase regional productivity and to raise economic 
levels in the less-developed member countries. The ILO spends money allocated for 
this work from various United Nations funds, and has also financed additional 
manpower-training projects from its own budget. There has been close co-operation 
with the other Specialized Agencies in all aspects of the ILO operational program, 
including co-ordinated joint projects in various areas. 


Structure and Activities 
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The ILO has three main organs; 
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(1) The Governing Body consists of 48 members. (24 government, 12 employer 
and 12 worker members). The ten nations of chief industrial importance 
(including Canada) have permanent government members, while the other 14 
government members, the 12 worker members and the 12 employer members are 
elected every three years. There are also deputy and substitute members 
for each of the three groups. This executive council meets three or four 
times a year to formulate policies and programs, to supervise the activities 
of the various conferences and committees, and to review the work of the 
International Labor Office. 


(2) The International Labor Conference is now a world assembly of about 
1,500 delegates, advisers and observers, meeting each year to discuss 
urgent world labor problems, to survey the general activities of the 
Organization, and to approve the annual budget. Each member nation may 
send four delegates (two government, one worker and one employer), as well 
as technical advisers. The Conference draws up and adopts international 
labor conventions and recommendations for the yoluntary guidance of legisla- 
tures and employers' and workers' organizations. It also debates and adopts 
resolutions on labor and social matters of current world importance. 


(3) The International Labor Office at Geneva, acts under the Director- 
General as the permanent secretariat, the research and information center, 
and the publishing-house for the Organization. Branch offices represent 
the ILO in various parts of the world (the Canadian branch is located at 
178 Queen Street, Ottawa), and field offices haye been set up in certain 
underdeveloped areas to carry out the technical assistance program. 


In addition to the three principal organs, there are numerous 
conferences, commissions and committees to meet specific needs. Regional 
conferences of American, European, Asian, African and Near Eastern countries 
are held every few years. Ten tripartite industrial committees, established 
in 1945, meet every few years to discuss special problems affecting particular 
industries; there are also technical meetings on numerous other industries and 
occupations. There are advisory committees and panels of consultants on many 
topics, such as forced labor, freedom of association, migration, social 
security, women's work, juvenile employment, occupational safety and health, 
labor statistics, co-operation, etc.; every year groups of experts meet to 
Study urgent problems in some of these areas. The most important conclusions 
of these bodies are eventually referred to the annual Conference for more thorough 
discussion, with a view to the adoption of conventions and recommendations. 


Canadian Participation 


Canada's participation in international labor affairs dates from 
1910, when Mr. Mackenzie King attended a labor conference at Lugano, Switzerland. 
The next year, as Minister of Labor, Mr. King acted on one of the conference 
recommendations by introducing a bill in the House of Commons to prohibit the 
use of white phosphorous in making matches. As already mentioned, Canada took 
an active part in the establishment of the International Labor Organization in 
1919, and has supported it fully ever since. Canada has been represented by 
government, employer and worker delegates at each session of the International 
Labor Conference and has participated in many other ILO activities. 


As early as 1926, Canada ratified four ILO maritime conventions and, 
by 1968, has ratified a total of 24 conyentions dealing with conditions of 
employment of seafarers and dockers, hours of work and weekly rest in industry, 
minimum wage-fixing machinery, employment service organization, discrimination, 
employment policy, and so forth. Canada reports regularly to the ILO on the 
measures that have been taken to implement these and other conventions. One 
obstacle that has discouraged Canadian ratification is that the large majority 
of ILO conventions are in areas that are, in Canada, mainly within provincial 
legislative jurisdiction. Since 1960, however, there has been increasing 
co-operation with the provinces on all ILO matters, and procedures are being 
developed for co-ordinated implementation and ratification of the most important 
ILO conventions. 


In the past, Canada obtained helpful advice from the International 
Labor Office when such matters as conciliation in labor disputes, unemployment 
insurance, and establishment of employment services were being considered. 
More recently, Canada has been able to repay this assistance by contributing to 
the development of the less-industrialized nations. The ILO has used Canadian 
experts in its technical-assistance program in underdeveloped countries, and 
has sent trainees from such countries to Canada for study and on-the-job training. 


While the Department of External Affairs has the general responsibility 
for handling Canada's international relations, including its United Nations 
commitments, the Department of Labor is the official liaison agency between 
the Canadian Government and the ILO. With the expansion in ILO activities after 
the Second World War, a special branch of the Department of Labor was established 
to work in close co-operation with the Department of External Affairs, with 
other federal departments, with the provincial departments of labor and with 
employers' and workers' organizations, all of which have an interest in the ILO. 
In this way, the ILO is kept informed on the progress of industrial and economic 
conditions in Canada, and the Canadian governments and organizations concerned 
are kept in touch with developments in the international field. Each year some 
progress is made toward uniform and higher labor standards in Canada, in line 
with the International Labor Code, and Canada thus plays its part in furthering. 
the purposes of the ILO. } 


ILO Fiftieth Anniversary 


The year 1969 is the fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of the 
ILO. Canada, like all other members, is arranging celebrations with the twofold 
purpose of making the ILO better known throughout Canada and improving Canada's 
participation in ILO programs for the future. . 


In addition to informative exhibits and a commemorative stamp, .a 
wide range of articles is being prepared for publication, along with special 
radio and television programs and discussion guides for schools. A tripartite 
federal-provincial conference is planned in the autumn to review the important 
ILO conventions and the improvement of procedures for implementation, and 
academic seminars and studies will probe certain aspects in depth. 
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Congratulatory statements are planned in the federal and provincial 
legislative bodies and at various management and labor conferences, and speeches 
will be given across Canada by noted figures from the international labor field. 
Other organizations interested in international affairs are also planning special 
programs to celebrate the ILO's fiftieth anniversary. Canada will be contribut- 
ing to the ILO's World Employment Program, and particularly to the multi-functional 
Caribbean Regional Training Center. 


This double-fronted campaign, to increase labor-management and 
federal-proyincial co-operation within Canada and to improve Canada's contribution 
in the international labor field, balances the other side of the Canadian anniver- 
sary theme - to celebrate the 50 years of world achievement by the International 
Labor Organization, while planning to make the next 50 years even more successful 
in raising the working and living standards not only of Canadians but of all the 
peoples of the world. 
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CANADA'S AID TO DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


by John de Bondt, Information Division, Canadian International 
Development Agency, Ottawa 


(This article appeared in the November 1972 issue of the 
Canadian Geographteal Journal. ) 


It used to be called "foreign aid". It's more properly named 
“development co-operation" now and Canadians spend three cents 
out of every tax dollar on it. It is Canada's part in an inter- 
national drive to reduce the poverty, under-nourishmant and i17 
health that afflict three-quarters of the world. 


There are many reasons why some countries are poor and others rich. 
In many ways they resemble the reasons for the disparities found 
within most industrialized nations, including Canada. 


Many Third World countries depend on one major crop -- an unreliable 
economic base because of fluctuating world prices and competition 
from synthetics. Many are burdened by foreign debt and all suffer 
from the trade barriers erected by industrialized countries. 
Developing countries often have an unemployment rate of 20 to 25 

per cent, but perhaps their greatest problem of all is the lack of 
Skilled people, from plumbers to planners. 


The idea that the more fortunate countries had better pitch in or 
face the consequences grew out of the various schemes to help put 
devastated European nations (and Japan) back on their feet after the 
Second World War. 


Development assistance can, however, never fill more than a 
relatively small part of the developing countries' needs. They 
themselves have accepted the responsibility for their development 
and provide most of the resources needed. To do this they are 
making tremendous sacrifices in the form of economic self-restraint 
and often drastic changes in their societies. 


Canada is one of that privileged group of 20-or-so rich countries 
able to supplement the developing nations' own resources with know- 
how and material. The assistance provided by Canada and others is 
meant to give that extra boost that makes the Third World's own 
sacrifices worthwhile. 
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Why give aid? 


Project assistance 


Apart from purely altruistic reasons -- one likes to think that 
Canada would still help its poorer relatives in the world community 
even if nobody else did so -- there are powerful political and 
economic motives for international development co-operation. Like 
any other nation, Canada depends on the goodwill of other countries. 
It needs to trade with them, it needs their recognition of Canada's 
sovereignty, their protection of Canadian citizens within their 
borders and their support on vital issues in the United Nations and 
at such conferences as the recent one on the environment in 
Stockholm. 


To secure such support it must do its share in international efforts, 
including development co-operation. Moreover, as Paul hoffman, 
former administrator of the UN Development Program, once put it, 
"What's good for the world is good for Canada". As a side effect, 
Canadian assistance to Third World countries produces important 
benefits to the Canadian economy, as most of the goods and services 
needed in Canadian-financed projects are bought in Canada. 


Development co-operation is not a series of haphazard handouts to 
any visiting dignitary who wears a turban or a sombrero. It is a 
highly-organized, professionally-run operation and, being part of 
Canada's public expenditure, it is carefully directed, managed and 
audited. The government body responsible for running Canada's 
assistance program is the Canadian International Development 

Agency (CIDA), whose president answers directly to the Secretary of 
State for External Affairs. CIDA's budget for the 1972-73 fiscal 
year is $491 million. Its program can be divided into eight main 
categories: 


The largest single kind of CIDA assistance is project aid. Under 
this program, development loans and outright grants are given only 
for specific projects, which the recipient government and CIDA 

have jointly identified and agreed upon. Of the $332 million ear- 
marked for bilateral (direct Canada-to-developing-country) assistance 
jn 1972-73, over $190 million is for project aid. Other forms of 
bilateral co-operation are food and commodity aid, of which more 
later. 


Nearly all Canadian development loans are interest-free and run for 
50 years, with a ten-year grace period (the first payment is not 

due until ten years after the loan is made). Usually, but not 
always, loans are used to finance the purchase of goods and materials 
needed for a project, while grants pay for technical assistance -- 
providing teachers and advisers or conducting feasibility studies -- 
and for food aid. 
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On the whole, bilateral assistance is tied to procurement in Canada. 
If a school is to be built or a bridge constructed, Canada is 
literally willing to give the easiest terms in the world, but the 
materials must come from Canada. The question of "tied aid" has 
been the subject of countless international discussions and papers. 
All industrialized countries tie their aid in varying degrees to 
procurement, either because of balance-of-payment problems or out 
of commercial motives, and sometimes for the more idealistic reason 
of identifying more closely with the recipient country. 


However, with no possibility of "shopping around", recipient 
countries are often obliged to accept goods that could be obtained 
cheaper or better somewhere else. Long-distance shipping may also 
add to the cost. Also, such goods sometimes do not match existing 
material in the developing country -- for instance, attachments to 
machinery. The 1970 Pearson Report to the World Bank suggested 
that aid-tying had harmful effects on donor countries, too: 
"Foreign trade patterns are distorted, markets disrupted, and 
inefficient industries bolstered. A country's own reputation for 
competitiveness is undermined by its resort to tying." All in all, 
tied aid has become much criticized on this count and most donor 
nations are now taking steps towards untying their aid as much as 
possible. 


Canada channels about 25 per cent of its development assistance 
through international agencies such as the United Nations and this 
is completely untied aid. Moreover, CIDA is empowered to untie up 
to 20 per cent of all bilateral assistance and pay for all shipping 
costs of goods provided under the official assistance program. 
Goods bought in Canada under the program may be up to one-third 
non-Canadian in content. 


Of CIDA's 1972-73 bilateral appropriations, $153 million, or 46 per 
cent, is allocated to Asia, $118 million, or 35 per cent, to Africa 
($69 million to 21 French-speaking countries, $49 million to Common- 
wealth Africa), $19 million to the Commonwealth Caribbean and $3 
million to Latin America. 


Multilateral assistance The second-largest slice of CIDA'S budget, $131 million (omucos. 
per cent), is contributed to multilateral institutions such as the 
United Nations, the World Bank and the regional development banks. 


The United Nations Development Program (UNDP) is, as its name 
implies, the international development arm of the United Nations. 

It finances most of the development-assistance activities of such 

UN Specialized Agencies as the Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO), the World Health Organization (WHO), the International Labour 
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Canadian voluntary 
agencies 


Organization (ILO) and others. Canada has been a major contributor 
to the program since its formation in 1965 and is a founding member 
of the UNDP's Governing Council. CIDA's 1972 contribution to the 
UNDP was $18 million. Canada also contributes to other UN programs, 
such as those of the United Nations Children's Fund (UNICEF) and the 
UN/FAO World Food Program (WFP). 


Another form of multilateral development assistance is Canada's 
contributions to the various development banks. The World Bank 
Group consists of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (IBRD), which alone is often referred to as the World 
Bank, the International Development Association (IDA), and the 
International Finance Corporation (IFC). All three make money 
available for selected development projects in the Third World. So 
far, the IBRD has lent well over $20 billion to developing countries. 
Its current terms are 15 to 35 years at 74 per cent. The IDA is 
the World Bank's "soft-loan window", where countries that cannot 
afford the IBRD's terms can borrow development funds interest-free 
for as long as 50 years. 


World Bank loans are used mostly for huge power, transportation and 


other capital-intensive projects. Canada's contributions are 

pooled with those of other countries and it is, therefore, not 
possible to identify World Bank projects as "Canadian" or any other 
nationality. However, Canada and other countries sometimes grant 
direct loans, in addition to IBRD financing for large projects 

such as the Indus Waters Development System, in which one dam alone, 
the Mangla Dam in Pakistan, cost $1,250 million. 


The IFC invests in private companies in the Third World and with- 
draws as the enterprise starts functioning smoothly. 


Canada is a member of three of the four major regtonal development 
banks: the Asian, the Caribbean and the Inter-American Development 
Bank. The fourth, the African Development Bank, limits membership 
to African countries, but Canada is participating with other donor 
nations in the creation of a special fund for this bank. As in the 
World Bank, Canada's equity capital in the regional banks and its 
contributions to special funds are pooled with those of other 
member countries. 


An important part of Canada's aid effort is carried out by Canadian 
non-government agencies (NGOs), such as churches, universities, 
service clubs and voluntary agencies. They not only contribute 
significant sums of money (about $37 million in 1971) but carry 
development co-operation to the grass-roots level by the personal 
involvement of thousands of missionaries, teachers and other 
volunteers working in the developing countries. 
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Food aid 


Commodity aid 


Lines of credit 


CIDA subsidizes selected NGO projects up to 50 per cent of their 
cost. CIDA support ranges from modest grants, such as a recent 
contribution of $150 to CARE Canada to buy convector pumps in 
Malaysia, to a $140,000 grant towards a $690,000 Canadian Jesuit 
Foreign Missions school and housing project in Darjeeling, India. 


CIDA has put aside $16.5 million for NGO support in 1972-73. Of 
this amount, up to $6.7 million will go to the Canadian University 
Service Overseas (CUSO), which received $4.85 million from CIDA in 
1971-72 and which itself raised an additional $8 million in funds, 
goods and services to field 1,250 volunteers in 40 countries. 


Apart from contributions to the World Food Program, Canada gives 
about $90-million worth of food direct to a dozen needy countries 
in Asia and Africa every year. It is a way of disposing of surplus 
wheat, flour, fish, milk powder and other foodstuffs by which Third 
World countries are helped and price-levels in Canada protected at 
the same time. The Canadian food is sold to the public in the 
developing country by its own government, which uses the revenue 
for further development purposes. 


This is a drawing account against which a developing country may 
purchase definite and agreed-upon raw or semi-processed materials 
and fertilizers in Canada. Commodity loans are extended in 
principle to countries with a viable secondary-transformation 
industry. The materials save them foreign exchange and provide 
jobs at the same time. CIDA extends some $50-million worth of 
commodity loans a year. 


To some countries, Canada extends development credit the same way 
finance companies co-operate with retail stores in Canada. When 
an item is sold on the instalment plan, the store receives the full 
purchase amount from the finance company, which in turn collects 
from the customer over a period. 


Under CIDA's line of credit, Canadian exporters can sell development- 
related items either to the public or private sector in a developing 
country. CIDA pays the exporter in full and extends an interest- 
free loan to the recipient country for the amount of the purchase. 
The buyer in the recipient country arranges reimbursement to his 
government in local currency. So far Canada has signed agree- 

ments for line-of-credit loans with India, Indonesia and Ghana for 

a total of $15 million. Seven Caribbean countries have received 
grants instead of loans for line-of-credit operations, and nego- 
tiations with other Third World countries are under way. 
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Emergency relief 


Pre-investment incentives 


This newest form of development co-operation is extended to 
countries with a well-formulated development plan, an adequate 
infrastructure and a strong administration. It provides a good 
mechanism for supplying spare parts and other materials needed for 
projects previously financed by CIDA and makes it possible for a 
wide range of Canadian goods to become known in those countries 
that are not too far from making the step up from aid recipient to 
trading partner. 


Natural and man-made disasters create sudden, desperate needs for 
medicines, food, shelter, blankets or other items. CIDA reserves 
$600,000 a year for such occasions, but finds itself forced 
sometimes to shift funds from other programs to meet emergencies. 
This way, mainly because of the war that created Bangladesh, 
emergency relief commitments in 1971-72 topped $7.5 million. 


One of the things developing countries are short of is investment 
capital. To encourage Canadian firms to establish or expand 
operations in the Third World, CIDA helps finance starter studies 
and feasibility studies undertaken by, or on behalf of, bona fide 
businessmen. 


If a businessman wants to visit a developing country for a pre- 
liminary investigation into the possibility of branching out, CIDA 
can reimburse such expenses as air-fare, accommodation and living 
expenses, up to a total of $2,500. Approved costs may include 
salaries of personnel engaged in the study, travel, accommodation 


and living expenses. Feasibility-study grants are available whether 


or not the applicant decides to go ahead with the overseas venture 
after the study. 


One feature shared by all forms of Canadian assistance and accepted 
by Third World countries is that Canada is not trying to export 

ideas. Canada has no political ambitions in the developing world; 
the only aim of CIDA's development co-operation is to improve the 
quality of life everywhere. 
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The Canadian International Development Agency is responsible for 
the administration of Canada's official program of development assistance. 
Known until mid-1968 as the External Aid Office, CIDA reports to Parliament 
through the Secretary of State for External Affairs. 


To help advance the cause of international development, .the Canadian 
Government makes grants and loans for the provision of capital assistance, 
commodity aid and technical assistance to developing countries in South and 
Southeast Asia, Commonwealth and French-speaking Africa, the Commonwealth 
Caribbean and Latin America. 


Canada's allocations for international development increased fivefold, 
from $65.4 million in 1963-64 to $341 million in 1969-70, excluding loans made 
by the Export Development Corporation to help developing countries purchase 
equipment from Canadian companies. A further increase to $365 million has been 
made in allocations for 1970-71. 


Actual disbursements of funds, as distinguished from authorized 
allocations, rose sharply in 1969-70 as CIDA's recent reorganization became 
fully effective, and reached $308 million. 


During 1969, CIDA undertook a comprehensive review of Canada's 
policies in international development assistance as part of a general review 
of Canadian foreign policy. Based on the findings of this review, the Govern- 
ment of Canada confirmed its commitment to the Support of international 
development by stating that it "intends to increase the amount of funds 
allocated to international development assistance over the coming years to 
move towards the internationally accepted targets; to confirm as the primary 
objective of the program the economic and social development of the developing 
Countries; to maintain the concessional financial terms of Canadian development 


assistance and to make a significant move towards untying it as to procurement; 
to increase the proportion of Canadian assistance allocated to multilateral 
programs to about 25 per cent of bilateral assistance to other developing 
countries; and to increase support of the private sector's participation in 
the development program"'. 


Bilateral Aid 


Canadian bilateral aid is extended mainly in the form of goods and 
services. The principal recipients are certain countries or areas of concen- 
tration where Canada has special interests and where Canadian resources can 
most effectively contribute to development - India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Malaysia, 
Nigeria, Ghana and francophone Africa, Latin America and the Commonwealth 
Caribbean as regions. Bilateral funds are also allocated to more than 50 
other countries or territories, mainly through technical assistance - the 
provision of skilled Canadian experts to carry out essential development work 
in those countries or the training of their students in Canadian universities 
and technical institutes. . 


Aid offered through CIDA is governed by a Canadian content regulation, 
which was reduced recently from 80 per cent to 66 2/3 per cent. In its recent 
policy review, the Government also pledged to make available up to 20 per cent 
of total bilateral allocations on a completely "untied" basis and, under certain 
circumstances, to pay shipping costs. 


Colombo Plan 


In October 1969, Canada played host, for the second time in 20 years, 
to the annual meeting of the Colombo Plan Consultative Committee in Victoria, 
British Columbia. The Plan, through which Canada provides aid to South and 
Southeast Asia, underwent a searching examination and was extended for a further 
five years, from 1971 to 1976. 


By the end of fiscal year 1969-70, Canada had allocated a total of 
$1.2 billion through the Colombo Plan, of which $126 million - about 51 per cent 
of Canada's total bilateral aid for the year - was allocated in 1969-70. The 
1970-71 allocation was $125 million. 


India, Pakistan, Ceylon and Malaysia, the countries of concentration 
in the area, have received the bulk of this assistance in the form of food and 
commodities, including shipments of industrial metals, asbestos, fertilizer, 
wheat and butter. From the internal sale of these supplies recipient govern- 
ments have raised counterpart funds to meet local costs of economic development. 
A significant amount of aid has been directed to specific development projects, 
such as equipment for multi-purpose irrigation and hydro-electric projects, 
resources surveys, cobalt therapy units, bakery equipment, and educational and 
laboratory equipment and books. 


In the calendar year 1970, Canada provided the Colombo Plan area 
with 31 teachers, 29 technical advisers and training scholarships in Canada for 
986 students. 
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Commonwealth Caribbean Assistance Program 


The Commonwealth Caribbean area, with a total population of about 
four million, receives a higher per capita volume of Canadian aid than any 
other developing region and Canada is one of the two major donors there. 
Allocations totalled $23.2 million under the 1969-70 program, and rose to 
$24 million in 1970-71. 


Projects under way include a scheme for the expansion and improve- 
ment of Trinidad's dairy herds; the provision of 108 prefabricated rural schools 
in Jamaica; construction of a fish-marketing centre in Guyana and assistance to 
the University of Guyana; and a five-year program concentrating aid to the small 
Leeward and Windward Islands of the Eastern Caribbean region in the fields of 
education, air transport, water development and agriculture. 


A substantial amount of technical assistance has also been given. 
Training programs were arranged in Canada for 413 students from the Commonwealth 
Caribbean during the calendar year 1970. CIDA provided 120 teachers, including 
professors and lecturers for the University of the West Indies, and 48 technical 
advisers to serve in the Caribbean area. 


Special Commonwealth Africa Assistance Plan 


As in other areas of Canada's expanding aid program, the level of 
support to SCAAP increased in 1968-69, to $25.5 million from $18.8 million the 
previous fiscal year, and was over $24 million in 1969-70. For 1970-71, $24.38 
million was allocated and authority was given to undertake a $20-million power 
project in Botswana. 


Technical assistance programs for Africa continued to receive major 
emphasis: 223 teachers and professors, 78 technical advisers, and 424 training 
positions in Canada were provided during 1970. 


Loan agreements have been made with a number of the African countries. 
A $2-million loan is being used for two transmission-lines in Tanzania and a 
loan for $450,000 has been extended to pay for a master plan of the capital city 
of Dar-es-Salaam, and a $1l-million loan for an aerial survey in Southwest Tanzania. 
In addition, a NP-NC program for Tanzania of $2-million during this fiscal year 
has been approved. A $1-million loan agreement has been concluded with Uganda 
to supply 600 dairy cattle and 30 milk-cooling units to that country's dairy 
industry. A $500,000 loan agreement has been signed with Kenya for a topographical 
mapping survey. Another large commitment of loan funds in SCAAP is the $7.58- 
million Ghan-Togo-Dahomey Transmission Project. This project consists of the 
design and construction of a transmission-line to provide hydro-electric power 
for the coastal regions of the three countries, provision of generators and 
supply of other necessary equipment to the Akosombo power-station in Ghana. 
The largest loan commitment in SCAAP, and also the largest Canadian development- 
assistance project to Africa, consists of the $20-million worth of support to 
the Shashi River Project in Botswana. 


Independent French-Speaking African States 


Since the francophone Africa program began in 1961, Canada's assis- 
tance to the area has totalled $153.7 million, $23.8 million of it in the fiscal 
year 1968-69 and $34.14 million in 1969-70. In 1970-71, $64.2 million was 
allocated to the area. 


Assistance was committed by the Chevrier Mission in 1968 to some 49 
projects, many of which have now been completed, and a new set of projects is 
being developed. A major project for the 1970-71 allocations is the construc- 
tion of the Route de 1'Unité, a major highway linking the principal centres of 
Niger, financed by a $13-million loan. 


Latin America 


Canada has made available $10 million yearly since 1964 in "soft" 
development loans for Latin America. These funds are administered on behalf 
of Canada by the Inter-American Development Bank, which develops proposals for 
Canadian loan funds among its member countries. The Bank assesses these proposals 
before submitting them to CIDA for final approval. 


With the approval in the past fiscal year of four loan agreements, 
the cumulative allocation of $68 million for Latin America has been fully 
committed; there are 14 loans, of which half are for pre-investment studies 
by Canadian experts to determine the economic and technical feasibility of 
potential projects. Energy resources are being developed with loans of $9 
million for a steam-power plant in the city of Belém in Brazil and $16.7 
million fora 340,000-kilowatt hydro-electric project in Colombia. Improvements 
to the port of Acajutla in El Salvador, an important shipping centre for the 
Central American Common Market, have been supported by loans totalling about 
$5.2 million. 


In November 1968, CIDA took part in a ministerial mission to Latin 
America designed to take a fresh look at Canada's relations with the countries: 
of that region. As a follow-up to the mission, a special task force on Latin 
America, with representatives from several government departments and agencies, 
including CIDA, was established to examine in greater depth the initial observa- 
tions and suggestions of the mission, and to submit recommendations to the 
Government on the possible nature and scope of Canada's future relations with 
Latin American countries. 


A program of bilateral development assistance, mainly technical, 
has been launched and country review teams are visiting Colombia, Peru, Brazil 
and the Central American republics to study areas of technical assistance where 
Canadian capabilities can be used. 


Export Development Corporation 


The Export Development Corporation (EDC) became operative in October 
1969, replacing the Export Credits Insurance Corporation. Designed mainly to 
improve Canada's ability to sell abroad, it also provides a useful form of 
capital assistance for many developing countries and contributes to international 
development by extending Canadian financial resources, thus making more Canadian 
goods and services available to developing countries. 
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Export credits of this type are included by the Development 
Assistance Committee (DAC) of the Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) in calculations of the total international flow of financial 
resources to the developing countries under the 1 percent target. However, 
because their principal purpose is to promote exports of the creditor country, 
they are not regarded as a part of official assistance. 


The EDC offers Canadian exporters a broadened range of lending and 
insuring services. It can make direct loans for credit-worthy foreign govern- 
ments or corporations up to a total of $600 million on its own decisions, and 
up to a total of $200 million at the direction of the Government to finance 
exports that the Cabinet decides are in the national interest. It can insure 
a broad range of commercial dealings, including consulting services, up to a 
maximum of $1 billion, against both commercial risks (insolvency, default) 
and political risks (confiscation, war, restrictions on transfer of earnings 
or invested capital). 


From 1961 to March 31, 1970, Canadian goods and services valued at 
about $481 million were sold overseas under the Government's program of export 
finance. 


When international competition makes it necessary, a limited portion 
of EDC financing may be used to cover local costs that are an integral part of 
an export transaction. With these new powers and capacities the EDC can help 
Canada remain competitive with other exporters and can assist in the development 
of new trade channels to the "Pacific Rim' countries, to Latin America, and to 
Middle East. 


Emergency Relief 


For 1970-71, $350,000 was allocated for emergency relief. Contribu- 
tions from this fund are usually in support of Red Cross work in the aftermath 
of natural disasters. The fund was not designed, however, to handle disasters 
of the magnitude of those that took place recently in Peru and East Pakistan. 
Consequently, the allocation was enlarged through special Cabinet approval to 
include an extra $1 million for the Peruvian earthquake disaster and $2 million 
for the flood disaster in East Pakistan. 


Multilateral Aid 


United Nations Agencies 


In 1970, CIDA allocated over $3 million for three United Nations 
relief and welfare programs - the United Nations International Children's 
Emergency Fund (UNICEF), the UN Relief and Works Agency for Palestinian 
Refugees (UNRWA), and the UN High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR), and 
approximately $23 million for various economic assistance programs (United 
Nations Development Programs, Indus Basin Fund, World Food Plan, and the Desert 
Locust Control Organization). 


World Bank Group 


The largest multilateral aid agency is the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development (IBRD or World Bank) headed by Robert McNamara. 
Working in close collaboration with the IBRD are its two affiliates, the Inter- 
national Development Association (IDA) and the International Finance Corpora- 
tion (IFC). Canada is a member of all three institutions. 


The World Bank makes loans to developing countries at conventional 
rates of interest and maturities. Its resources are drawn from the membership 
subscriptions of 110 countries, totalling some $23 billion,and from the sale 
of bonds on international capital markets, including the Canadian markets. 
Canada's subscription to the Bank's capital amounts to $792 million, of which 
one-tenth is actually paid in. 


The International Development Association is the World Bank's 
instrument for providing "soft" credits at lower interest-rates and longer 
maturity periods than conventional loans. Canada recently responded to a 
shortage of IDA funds by making a special contribution of $7.8 million (U.S.) 
and also by allowing its total contribution of $67.2 million (U.S.) to the 
second replenishment of the funds to become available in advance of the 
scheduled dates. Negotiations for the third replenishment were recently 
completed, with Canada providing $50 million annually for three years to the 
annual $813-million fund. This represents almost double the Canadian contribu- 
tion to the previous replenishment. 


Canada subscribes $3.6 million to the share. capital of the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation, the World Bank affiliate that invests in enter- 
prises where sufficient private capital is not available. IFC also serves as 
a clearing-house in which investment opportunities and investors are brought 
together. 


Regional Banks and Development Consortia 


Regional banks are intended to accelerate the economic progress of 
developing member countries by lending funds, promoting investment and 
providing technical assistance. Canada is a charter member of and an important 
contributor to the Asian Development Bank and the Caribbean Development Fund 
and is active in negotiations to set up a Special Fund for the African Develop- 
ment Bank. 


Canada is also a member of World Bank consortia that co-ordinate 
development plans and aid flows for India and Pakistan, OECD consortia for 
Greece and Turkey, consultative groups for several other countries, the DAC, 
the Commonwealth Program of Technical Co-operation, and the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Development (UNCTAD). 


The Private Sector 


Special Programs Division 


Recently, CIDA launched a program to help voluntary and non-govern- 
ment agencies increase their contributions to international development. In 
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1968-69, $5 million was allocated to this program, and the figure rose to $8.5 
million for 1970-71. It has been estimated that the total value of private 
assistance to developing nations from Canadian organizations is about $35 
million annually. 


Many of these groups - churches, universities, technical institu- 
tions, industrial or labour associations, co-operatives, professional societies - 
were pioneers in the development field, and are operating successful programs 
that can be expanded and strengthened with any additional Support they receive. 


To tap complementary private resources, grants are normally made on 
a matching basis to the national or parent body of a Canadian organization, 
which provides half to two-thirds of the project's Support. Assistance of this 
kind should also increase the extent or scope of Canadian activity and should 
complement and supplement the official aid effort. 


The largest single grant made by the Special Programs Division in 1970 
was $4.5 million to the Canadian University Service Overseas (CUSO) , which had 
1,157 Canadian volunteers serving 44 developing countries in October 1970. 

Other grants - to a variety of church organizations, the Red Cross, the Young 
Men's Christian Association (YMCA) and the Young Women's Christian Association 
(YWCA) , Canadian Executive Service Overseas (CESO), the Canadian Hunger 
Foundation, the Canadian Teachers' Federation, and others - have helped carry 
out many valuable projects around the world, mainly in the fields of education, 
health and welfare. 


Business and Industry Division 


In 1969, CIDA's Business and Industry Division was established to 
develop a program that would help Canadian companies begin or expand suitable 
overseas enterprises, thereby facilitating the transfer of know-how and invest- 
ment funds into the private sector of developing economies. 


The Division co-operates closely with Canadian business and industry, 
the Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, international finance corporations, 
and development banks and corporations overseas in identifying and arranging 
financing for worthwhile investment opportunities in all types of secondary 
industry in the developing countries. 


Of particular interest to the Business and Industry Division, and 
to the developing countries, are the labour-intensive industries that can use 
to best advantage the talented graduates of schools established under the aid 
plans of many nations. Such enterprises can contribute to Canada's international 
development efforts by extending program continuity from education into economic 
development. 


This co-operative effort should prove valuable to all participants: 
Canadians investing abroad will benefit from strong local support, the develop- 
ment banks and corporations will be strengthened by Canadian interest, and CIDA 
itself will gain additional contacts and resources. Even more important, a new 
injection of skills and funds into their commerce and industries can bring the 
countries of the "Third World" closer to the real goal of Canada's assistance 
programs, self-generating development. 


International Development Research Centre 


In the spring of 1970, Parliament gave final approval and the 
Government pledged funds for the next five years to what is perhaps the most 
promising recent idea for overseas development - the International Development 
Research Centre (IDRC). First proposed by Mr.L. B. Pearson, the Centre will 
focus advanced scientific and technological knowledge on the difficulties of 
the underdeveloped countries by sponsoring or conducting realistic, multi- 
disciplinary, problem-oriented research designed to bridge the growing science 
and technology gap. 


Although it is a Canadian organization, the Centre will be inter- 
national in staff and character. It will finance research, wherever the most 
capable people and institutions are available, on such problems as mineral 
resources evaluation, food conservation and distribution, improvement of 
agricultural products and techniques, and the development of labour-intensive 
industry. The Board of Governors is broadly representative of the developing 
and developed countries alike, although the chairman, vice-chairman and a 
voting majority of the 2l1-member Board and seven-man Executive Committee are 
Canadian. The first meeting of the Board was held in October 1970. 


The IDRC, a long-term experiment offering great potential benefits, 
will help meet a serious inadequacy in existing aid programs. The Government 
has stated that it will receive a minimum of $30 million over its first five 
years. 
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CANADIAN EXTERNAL AID 


(A summary of activities under Canada's bilateral development - 


assistance programmes in the fiscal year 1965-66, issued by the External Aid 
Office) 


Funds for aid purposes for which the External Aid Office has 
operational and administrative responsibilities were appropriated under the 
following votes: 


Economic, technical, educational and other 
assistance (including International Emergency Relief): $ 55.6 million 


International Food Aid Programme 
(including $15 million supplementary) : $ 35.0 million 


Special loan assistance for developing countries: $ 50.0 million 
$140.6 million 
International Statistics 


The Development Assistance Committee of the Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Development, the principal international agency, co- 
ordinating aid, makes an annual assessment of the flow of long-term financial 
resources to the less-developed world. In this category are included those 
credits that have maturities in excess of five years, such as are extended under 
Section 21A of the Export Credits Insurance Act. Such loans contain an aid 
element, in that their long maturity periods enable developing countries to 
procure capital goods they would be unable to purchase on normal commercial terms. 
During 1965-66, ECIC committed $49.3 million in long-term loans to developing 
countries, compared to $76 million in the fiscal year 1964-65. Annual commitment 
totals are subject to considerable fluctuation. 


In addition to providing bilateral assistance, Canada is also a 
substantial contributor to a number of multilateral aid programmes, such as the 
United Nations Development Programme, the UN Children's Fund and the International 
Development Association (World Bank). In 1965-66, contributions and subscriptions 
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to these organizations totalled $24.6 million, compared to $17.5 million in 
1964-65. In summary: | 


1965-66 1964-65 
Bilateral development programme 1) $140.6 million $132.6 million 
Export credits: $ 49.3 million $ 76.0 million 
Multilateral aid: . $ 24.6 million $ 17.5 million 
Totals $214.5 million $226.1 million 


International Co-ordination 


Canada continued to take an active part in various agencies 
co-ordinating aid, such as the Development Assistance Committee of the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Co-operation and Development and the consortia and consultative 
groups organized by the World Bank, One of the major subjects under discussion 
among the industrialized nations has been the heavy debt burden carried by many 
less-developed countries. The World Bank has estimated that a large proportion 
of the financial resources received by these countries is not available for new 
investment but flows back to the donor nations in the form of interest payments 
and dividends. In this respect, Canada was commended for the highly concessional 
terms of its aid. 


Voluntary Societies 


Apart from the aid programmes administered by the Canadian Government, 
a considerable amount of economic, educational and social development assistance 
is provided by Canada's voluntary organizations. It has been estimated that 
some $25 million is contributed annually by Canadians for this type of work carried 
out overseas by churches and other private agencies. 


In 1965-66, assistance to the extent of $500,000 was given to the 
Canadian University Service Overseas (CUSO) to help that organization place a 
number of people in field work in developing countries. Canada was able to 
supplement the work of the Canadian Freedom-from-Hunger Campaign Committee (now 
the Canadian Hunger Foundation), which sponsored and continues to support the 
Food Technology Centre at Mysore, India. The Government of Canada acceded to a 
request from the Government of India to permit counterpart funds, generated by 
supplies of food and industrial commodities, to be used to establish an inter- 
national hostel at the Centre. 


Asian Development Bank 


During the year, Canada became a charter member of the Asian Development 
Bank, which is expected to make a major contribution to the economic development 
of a region stretching from Iran to Korea. Under the charter, the Bank is empowered 


(1) includes the Food Aid Programme, part of which is used for contributions 
in kind to UN programmes. 


to augment its paid-in capital resources by borrowing in world financial 
markets. It was set up on lines similar to those of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, which issues development loans on 
practical business terms. Except in special cases, purchases with funds 
loaned by the Bank are made only in member countries, including Canada. 


Canadian support was viewed as a logical extension of this country's 
long and continuing interest in’the Colombo Plan region. The Bank is empowered 
to accept the administration of special funds placed at its disposal by govern- 
ments. Thus, in addition to Canada's special subscription, it was hoped that 
procedures could be worked out with the Bank to ensure the most effective use 
of Canada's resources under bilateral development assistance. 


Emergency Relief 


In 1965-66, the Government included in the external aid vote an item 
of $100,000 for emergency relief so that a quick response could be made to 
appeals on the authority of the Secretary of State for External Affairs. In 
almost every case, the administrative assistance of the Canadian Red Cross 
Society is employed in directing the funds to the most appropriate relief 
purposes. Funds were used in 1965-66 to relieve the effects of natural 
disasters in Chile, Greece, Pakistan, Yugoslavia, Korea, Jordan and Indonesia. 


Food Aid 


The food needs of India, aggravated in 1965-66 by severe drought, 
rapidly-increasing population and foreign-exchange problems, brought Canada's 
food-aid programme into sharp relief and resulted in an increase of $13 million 
over the amount provided in 1964-65, Before the end of the fiscal year, the 
Government announced its intention to seek Parliamentary approval of a $75 million 
food-aid budget for 1966-67. 


This expansion in direct food aid has been supplemented by the employ- 
ment of increasing amounts of bilateral assistance for the promotion of agricul- 
tural production in the developing nations. 


Canada's food and agricultural aid has taken the form of fishing 
vessels, farm machinery, pesticides, fertilizers, food storage warehouses, 
refrigeration units, equipment and aircraft for crop spraying. 


Hydro-electric projects with which Canada has been associated have 
involved irrigation, land reclamation, rural electrification and flood control. 
Canada has also sent overseas a large number of co-operative advisers, 
agricultural and fisheries experts and has trained many students in its 
agricultural schools and colleges under external aid programmes. In addition, 
Canadian contributions of funds and personnel to the programmes of international 
agencies have helped to establish long-range agricultural development programmes. 


Last year, Canada undertook such projects as irrigation and land 
reclamation (Ghana, $650,000), fertilizer supply (India, $3,500,000), resources 
survey (Malaysia, $1 million), fertilizer supply (Pakistan, $875,000) and river- 
basin development (Ecuador, $1,260,000). 
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Canada also assisted the West Indies, Kenya, Nigeria, Zambia and 
Thailand in projects with associated agricultural benefits. 


Education 


Educational assistance continued to expand. During the 1965-66 
academic year, Canada had 533 teachers and professors, 39 educational 
administrators and 31 educational advisers on External Aid Office assignments 
overseas. This represented an increase of 203 over the number of teachers 
and professors serving abroad in 1964-65. The number of foreign students in 
this country under EAO sponsorship climbed to 2,538 from 1,820. Since 1960, 
annual expenditures on fees or allowances, transportation and related costs 
for experts, teachers and trainees have risen from approximately $1 million 
to $17,350,000. 


Under its teacher programme, Canada continued to place priority on 
meeting requests for staff assigned to teacher-training positions and senior 
posts in secondary schools. It is particularly in the teacher-training 
colleges that Canadian personnel are given an opportunity of making the most 
effective contribution to the goals of increasing the local supply of qualified 
teachers and raising standards of instruction. In 1965-66, approximately half 
the Canadian teachers overseas were undertaking duties as teacher trainers, and 
a substantial number of those in secondary schools were participating in courses 
of "in-service" training. In addition, many of those not formally involved in 
important training were able, by virtue of their experience and seniority, to 
make important contributions in key positions to curriculum development and 
improved methods of instruction. With respect to subjects, the greatest need 
of the developing countries is for teachers of mathematics and science, the 
French and English languages, and vocational subjects, and most teachers in 
1965-66 were instructing in these disciplines. 


Under the university programme, Canadians undertook such individual. 
assignments as professor of veterinary pathology at the University of Ibadan, 
Nigeria, professor of organic chemistry at the University of Guyana, British 
Guiana, and professor of botany at the University of Peshawar, Pakistan. Other 
Canadians served as members of teams provided by Canadian universities under 
general contractual arrangements with the External Aid Office. Progress was 
made on a number of such projects begun in earlier years, in particular with 
the University of Toronto to establish a faculty of engineering at the Karnataka 
Regional Engineering College at Mangalore, India, and with the University of 
British Columbia to establish a department of adult education at Rajasthan 
University, Mysore, India. Plans were also made to undertake new co-operative 
arrangements, as, for example, with McGill University to establish a medical 
faculty in Nairobi, Kenya. These projects have been undertaken in the hope 
that they will lay the foundations of continuing links between Canadian 
universities and universities of the developing countries. 


The 1965-66 academic year marked the introduction of a scheme of 
fellowships under the Canadian Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship Plan. 
During the year, three research fellowships were awardéd to university professors 
for study at Canadian universities for a full academic year. In addition, four 
visiting fellowships were awarded to professors and others prominent in the field 
of public education who were brought to Canada for shorter periods. Canada 
financed the studies of 222 Commonwealth scholars during the year, 80 per cent of 
them from developing countries. Scholarships in other Commonwealth countries were 
awarded to 77 Canadians. 2 


During the year, four Canadian-built schools in the Little Eight 
Islands of the Caribbean were opened and, as the year ended, preparations 
were made for the opening of the new Trades-Training Centre at Accra, Ghana. 
While in Nigeria, Prime Minister L.B. Pearson announced the Canadian decision 
to assist in the construction of a high school at Benin City, in Nigeria's 
Western Region. Progress was made on the development of a system of compre- 
hensive schools in Thailand, covering equipment and training together valued 
at $1 million in long-term development loans and $500,000 in grant aid. 
Canada decided to send 900 tons of paper to the Republic of Congo (Kinshasa) 
to aid textbook production over the next three years. 


In addition to the Canadians assigned to formal educational 
institutions, 277 technical advisers served in a wide variety of fields, 
including medicine, health, air services, hydro-management, wheat-breeding 
and rust research. In these areas also, "pairing" arrangements were established 
between Canadian and overseas institutions. 


‘The Colombo Plan 


Canada was a founding member of the Colombo Plan for Economic 
Development in South and Southeast Asia. The principal donor countries are 
Australia, Britain, Canada, Japan, New Zealand and the United States; in 
addition, several countries in the region are now extending technical assist- 
ance to their neighbours. 


Canadian contributions under the plan to the end of the fiscal year 
1965-66 have amounted to $670,619,000; the chief recipients of this aid have 
been the Commonwealth countries of Ceylon, India, Malaysia and Pakistan. Non- 
Commonwealth countries in the area are also eligible for Canadian assistance. 


Commonwealth Countries 


Ceylon 


From 1950 up to and including 1965-66, economic assistance totalling 
$36,086,000 was allocated by Canada to Ceylon as follows: 


Capital assistance: $16,248,000 
Food aid: $16,422,000 
Commodity aid: $ 484,000 
Technical assistance: $ 1,932,000 
Development loans: $ 1,000,000 


During the year under review, the two-mile runway at the Katunayake 
International Airport was completed and a special development loan was made to 
enable construction of the airport's terminal building. Work continued on the 
expansion of the Mutwal fish-refrigeration plant, built earlier as a Canadian 
project. 


Last year, in addition to $2-million worth of flour, Canada's 
commodity shipments to Ceylon consisted of $150,000-worth of fertilizer and 
$150,000-worth of newsprint, A $l-million development loan was negotiated, 
enabling Ceylon to purchase Canadian asbestos fibre. These commodities were 


supplied as a result of a meeting of donor countries,. sponsored by the World 
Bank, at which Ceylon's critical foreign-exchange position was considered. 


Since 1950, including 1965-66, 145 Ceylonese students have received 
training in Canada and 49 Canadian teachers and advisers have served in Ceylon. 
In 1965-66, Canada financed the training of 32 students from Ceylon and sent 
two advisers to that country. 


India 


From 1950 up to and including 1965-66, economic assistance totalling 
$354,818,000 was allocated, by Canada to India as follows: 


Capital assistance: $105,359,000 
Food aid: $103,030,000 
Commodity assistance: $111,514,000 
Technical assistance: $ 4,675,000 
Development-loan assistance:$ 30,000,000 
Contingency: $ 240,000. 


During the year, work continued on the Idikki hydro-electric power 
project, which includes damming the Periyan and Cheruthoni Rivers in the state 
of Kerala and constructing a 500,000-kw generating plant. The Canadian 
component will consist of $20 million in special development loan funds and 
$5 million in grant aid to provide engineers and technicians for design and 
construction, generating-plant and construction equipment and transmission- 
line ‘faci lities.. 


Towards the end of the year under review, Power House Number Four 
of the Kundah hydro-electric project in the state of Madras was commissioned; 
this marked the end of a five-year Canadian association with the undertaking. 
Canada's contribution in engineering services, generating equipment and other 
materials amounted to $45 million. 


Canada also extended assistance in a geological survey to develop 
and exploit India's natural resources. This is to be phased over a three-to-five 
year period at an estimated total Canadian loan fund cost of $9.5 million to 
supply equipment and to train Indian drillers. Under another $9.5-million loan 
allocation, Canada agreed to help in the establishment of the Sohan Lal pulp-and- 
paper mill. In addition, 13 locomotives were built by a Canadian manufacturer 
for the Port of Calcutta Authority under a $2.15-million loan. 


As a result of the emergency food situation developing in India, 
Canada supplemented its original 1965-66 allocation of $10 million in food aid 
with an additional $15 million. In addition, the Canadian Government announced 
its intention to remit the repayment by India of $10 million due on a loan 
agreement entered into in 1958 for the purchase of Canadian wheat. 


Under the technical assistance programme, a total of 842 Indian 
students have received training in Canada and 45 Canadian advisers and teachers 
served in India. During the last academic year, 196 Indian students were in 

Canada. 
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Pakistan 


From 1950 up to and including 1965-66, Canada allocated economic 
assistance totalling $213,176,000 to Pakistan as follows: 


Capital assistance: $91,984,000 
Food aid: $43,635,000 
Commodity assistance: $54,142,000 
Technical assistance: $ 3,899,000 
Contingency: $ 516,000 
Development loans: $19,000,000 


Work was continued on the following projects in 1965-66: 
Bheramara-Goalpara Transmission Line - 110-mile link between the Canadian- 
inanced steam-generating plants at Bheramara and Goalpara. 


Comilla-Sylhet Transmission Line - 140-mile line connecting the steam-power 
plants at Fenchuganj and Sylhet with the main grid system of East Pakistan 
at Siddhirjanj. 


Sukkur Thermal Electric Power Plant (West Pakistan) - Stage 1 of which was 
commissioned in March 1965 and consists of 50,000 kw thermal-power generating 
plant and approximately 600 miles of transmission and distribution line. 


Chittagong Land-Use Survey - Survey of the economic capabilities of some 
53,000 square miles of the Chittagong Hill: Tracts in East Pakistan. 


Khulna Hardboard Plant (East Pakistan) - This will have an annual productive 
capacity of 30 million square feet of 1/8" board. A Canadian firm has been 
responsible for design, overseeing construction and the training of Pakistani 
technicians. 


East-West transmission-line crossing the Ganges. Canada's cost is estimated 
at $10 million in development-loan assistance. 

An agreement was signed between Pakistan and Canada leading to the 
financing of a nuclear-powered generating station near Karachi through funds 


made available by a development loan and credits extended under Section 21A 
of the Export Credits Insurance Act. 


During the year, Pakistan was given $4-million worth of food aid 
and $7,475,000-worth of industrial commodities. Under the technical assistance 
programme, 154 Pakistani students were in Canada and four Canadian teachers 
and eight advisers worked in Pakistan, bringing the totals since 1950 to 533 
students and 42 advisers and teachers. 


Malaysia 


Since 1950, Canada has allocated $16,075,000 in economic assistance 
to Malaysia as follows: 


Capital assistance: $11,146,000 
Technical assistance: $ 3,929,000 
Development-loan assistance: $ 1,000,000 


Work continued during the year on a natural-resources survey that 
will form the basis of a programme to develop Malaysia's forestry, agricultural 
and mining industries. Among other things, this project, to which Canada is 
contributing $1,500,000, involves the aerial photography of 50,000 square miles 
and the provision of advisers to assist Malaysia in the analysis and use of the 
survey data of the Malayan mainland and larger offshore islands. Equipment 
worth $3 million is being supplied to 54 comprehensive and secondary trade 
schools for the teaching of skilled subjects, and assistance is also being 
provided for a sawmill training establishment, medical services, a boys' school 
and a water and sewerage survey. 


Since 1950, 398 Malaysian students have been trained in Canada and 
133 teachers and advisers sent to Malaysia. In the fiscal year under review, 
comparable figures were 224 and 59. 


Singapore 


A distinct programme was undertaken for Singapore as a result of its 
separation from Malaysia. Consideration was given to a feasibility study of 
the harbour area as well as a project to help equip a technical trade school. 
(These projects were approved for the fiscal year 1966-67.) 


A total of $120,000-worth of vocational and technical school equipment 
was provided in the years 1957-62. Up to the end of the year under review, 103 
students were trained in Canada (76 last year) and 33 advisers were sent to 
Singapore (16 last year). 


Non-Commonwealth Countries 


Afghanistan 


Canadian assistance under the Colombo Plan commenced in September 
1965. Four students have been trained in Canada, and one Canadian specialist 
in grain production was sent to Afghanistan. 


Brunei 


Canadian assistance to Brunei under the Colombo Plan has been limited 
to technical assistance. A total of nine students from Brunei have been trained 
or are now training in Canada. 


Burma 


Since 1950, Canada has allocated a total of $6,312,000 for economic 
assistance to Burma as follows: 


Capital assistance: $1,903,000 
Food aid: $3,350,000 
Technical assistance: $1,059,000 


The major Canadian project is the construction of the Thaketa Bridge, 
which will connect the city of Rangoon with one of its suburbs. Canada has 
agreed to contribute up to $1,790,000 of the foreign-exchange costs of the bridge 
and Burma is giving local cost support of $2,080,000 from counterpart funds 
provided by the sale of Canadian-supplied commodities. 
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During the year under review, Burma was given $350,000-worth of wheat 
and wheat flour. 


Since 1950, 191 Burmese students have been trained in Canada and 
13 Canadian advisers have been sent to Burma. In 1965-66, 17 Burmese students 
were in Canada and one medical technician was serving in Burma. 


Cambodia 


Since 1950, Canada has allocated a total of $629,000 for economic 
assistance to Cambodia as follows: 


Capital assistance: $ 16,000 
Food aid: $100,000 
Technical assistance: $513,000 


Capital assistance to Cambodia has been in the form of aid to 
veterinary-service clinics. The printing of 1,000 copies of a technical text- 
book, at an estimated cost of $5,000, was undertaken during the year 1965-66. 


Cambodia is one of the four countries that will benefit from the 
$1.3-million Mekong River project, which Canada undertook for the mapping of 
the Mekong river basin, 


A total of 103 students from Cambodia have studied in Canada and 14 
advisers have been sent to Cambodia from Canada. Comparable figures for 1965-66 
are 26 and seven. 


Philippines 


Canadian assistance to the Philippines has totalled $559,000. Canada 
has accepted 215 students for training (47 last year) and has supplied one 
technical adviser. 


Thailand 


Canada has given Thailand $1,006,500-worth of technical assistance, 
which consists of training 243 students (68 in the year under review) and 
providing 17 advisers (ten in 1965-66). 


A development loan of $1 million is being advanced to finance school 
equipment and supplies for a programme to establish 20 comprehensive schools in 
Thailand between 1965 and 1970. In connection with this programme, Canada will 
help to train teachers at a grant-aid cost of $500,000. Nine professors from 
the University of Manitoba were helping to establish faculties of engineering 
and agriculture at the University of the North East, Kohn Kaen. 


(2) c6e also Laos, Thailand and South Vietnam. 
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Thailand is another beneficiary of the Mekong River project and the 
Nam Ngum hydro development. (4 


South Vietnam 


Since 1953, a total of $3,810,332 in economic assistance has been 
allocated to South Vietnam, as follows: 


Capital assistance: $ 505,700 
Food aid:- $1,000,000 
Technical assistance: $2,304,632 


Canada agreed to establish improved facilities for the treatment of 
tuberculosis at the Quang Ngai provincial hospital, and a programme of recruit- 
ment for additional medical and nursing staff was undertaken. At the end of 
the fiscal year, three Canadian doctors were working in South Vietnam as Colombo 
Plan advisers. 


Since 1953, Canada has shipped $940,000-worth of wheat and $60,000-worth 
of butter to South Vietnam. Counterpart funds provided by these supplies have 
been used to establish medical facilities at the University of Hue. 

A total of 380 South Vietnamese students have been trained in Canada 
(191 in 1965-66). The four advisers sent out since the programme was inaugurated 
were working in South Vietnam during the year. 

South Vietnam is a beneficiary of Mekong River basin assistance, (4) 


Indonesia 


Since 1950, a total of $5,216,000 in economic. assistance has been 
allocated to Indonesia as follows: 


Capital assistance: $ 403,000 
Food aid: $2,550,000 
Technical assistance: $2,263,000 


No new capital projects were undertaken during 1965-66 and no commodity 
shipments were made, 


There were 35 Indonesian students in Canada during the year, bringing 
the total since 1950 to 390. To date, 14 Colombo Plan advisers have been sent 
to Indonesia; at present there are no Canadian advisers in the field. 


Korea 


Economic assistance to Korea has been limited to technical assistance. 
To date, 128 Korean students have been trained in Canada (19 during 1965-66). 


During the year, a request was received for assistance in upgrading the 
Korean dairy-cattle industry and a team of experts was being recruited to make an 
investigation of the situation in Korea. 


Ml ces also Laos, Cambodia and South Vietnam, 


(4) 


See also Laos, Cambodia and Thailand. 
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Laos 


Economic assistance to Laos has totalled $368,000, largely in the 
form of technical assistance; in conjunction with this programme, audio-visual 
teaching aids were provided last year. Of the 61 Laotian students trained in 
Canada, 35 were studying here last year. To date, eight advisers have been 
sent by Canada to Laos, five of them last year. | 


Laos is one of the four countries that will benefit from the $1.3- 
million Mekong River project that Canada undertook for the mapping of the 
Mekong River basin. Canada has agreed to contribute $2 million towards the 
Nam Ngum hydro and irrigation project in the region, ( ) 


Nepal 


Economic assistance to Nepal has totalled $335,000. Seven Nepalese 
students have been trained in Canada and $60,000-worth of wheat has been sent 
to Nepal. 


Indus Basin Development Fund 


Canada was an original signatory of the Indus Basin Development Fund 
agreement signed in September 1960, and has undertaken to contribute $38.9 
million in the period 1960-70. The total foreign-exchange cost of the project 
is set at $1,210 million. 


The Indus basin development plan was devised by the World Bank in an 
effort to resolve the dispute between India and Pakistan over the use of the 
waters of the Indus basin. The dispute arose because the border demarcation 
between the two Commonwealth members cuts across six major rivers of the Indus 
system. India controls the upper reaches of the rivers and was anxious to 
expand its use of their waters, whereas Pakistan was anxious to preserve its 
traditional supply. 


After eight years of negotiation, the scheme agreed on was a ten-year 
multilateral enterprise, administered by the World Bank. The objective is to 
achieve maximum productivity for some 23 million acres of land in the Indus 
plain area which produce 75 per cent of West Pakistan's food and fibre; in 
addition, the project will increase the supply of electric power and will 
irrigate arable land serving millions of people. 


The Indus basin project will include the largest earth-moving task 


ever undertaken, the construction of a major dam, seven river-diversion barrages 
and 430 miles of canals in a complex of four watercourse systems. 


on also Cambodia, Thailand and South Vietnam. 
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Special Commonwealth African Assistance Plan 


Generally speaking, SCAAP is the counterpart in Africa of the 
Colombo Plan in Asia. The Colombo Plan, however, was extended to include 
non-Commonwealth countries, whereas SCAAP is exclusively a Commonwealth 
scheme, The major donors are Britain, Canada, Australia and New Zealand. 


In 1960, the Canadian Government undertook to make grant aid 

available to Commonwealth Africa at the rate of $3.5 million annually over 

a three-year period beginning April 1, 1961. This assistance was increased 
to $6.5 million in the fiscal year 1964-65 and to $9.5 million in 1965-66. 
During the year under review, Canada began to provide special development- 
loan assistance to SCAAP countries. The first such loan was signed November 
1, 1965, making available to Nigeria $3.5 million for the purchase of cable 
for a telecommunications project. 


A high priority has been assigned by African countries to 
educational and technical assistance and Canadian programmes have concentrated 
on these sectors. Figures compiled for the 1965-66 academic year show that 
581 Commonwealth African students were being trained in Canada and 312 teachers 
and 115 technical advisers were on External Aid Assignment in Africa. 


Basutoland 


During 1965, Canada undertook to provide library shelving for the 
University of Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland. A total of 38 students 
have been brought to Canada for study, 27 of them in the year under review. 
Canada has sent four teachers and five technical advisers to serve in 
Basutoland. 


Bechuanaland 
Seven students from Bechuanaland have been trained in Canada, four 


of them during 1965-66. Under the technical assistance programme, three 
teachers and two advisers have been seht from Canada to serve in Bechuanaland. 


The Gambia 


Ten students from The Gambia were studying in Canada in 1965-66 out 
of a total of 13 brought to Canada since the programme began in 1961-62. Two 
teachers were sent to The Gambia. 


Ghana 


The Trades-Training Centre at Accra was on the point of official 
opening as the 1965-66 fiscal year came to an end. Canada contributed $1,155,000 
towards the construction, equipping and staffing of the Centre, which will 

accommodate 400 students. 


Canada is engaged in an irrigation and land-reclamation scheme in 
the Northern Region to bring dry savannah lands under cultivation. A team of 
agricultural experts from the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration undertook 
a feasibility study, and PFRA specialists are now working in Ghana to implement 
the project at a Canadian cost of $650,000. 
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Canada has received a total 224 students for training (104 in 
1965-66) and has sent 90 teachers and 75 advisers to Ghana (79 and 35 
respectively, during the year). 


Kenya 


In 1963, Canada undertook a forest inventory, at an estimated cost 
of $750,000, and work on this was still under way in 1965-66. The project 
involves aerial photography, land-use studies and surveys of wood resources. 
More than 65 Kenyans have received training from Canadian experts serving on 
the project. Canada is also supplying $120,000-worth of aviation-electronics 
equipment. 


Canada has agreed to provide $250,000-worth of assistance in clinical 
training for medical students at the Kenyatta National Hospital in Nairobi. 
Teams of instructors in pediatrics and internal medicine have been recruited 
from McGill University. 


A recent undertaking is a $350,000 wheat-production improvement 
scheme involving the provision of Canadian scientists and the training of 
Kenyan plant-breeders over a five-year period. 


Canada has received a total of 69 students for training (47 in 
1965-66) and has sent 22 teachers and 16 advisers to Kenya (21 and ten in the 
year under review). 


Malawi 


A total of 21 students have been trained in Canada, 19 of them during 
the year 1965-66. There were eight teachers and 13 advisers serving in Malawi. 


Under capital assistance, a preliminary economic-feasibility study 
of the pulpwood industry in Malawi was completed anc funds were allocated 
during the year to provide equipment for a flight- information centre. 


Mauritius 


Canada has brought a total 30 students from Mauritius (23 in 1965-66) 
and sent three teachers and three advisers. 


Nigeria 


During 1965-66, a forest-inventory survey of the Eastern Region 
was being carried out under Canadian auspices at a total cost of $300,000. 
Work was also under way on aerial photography and the compilation of maps for 
the cities of Ibadan’ and Benin and other parts of the Western Region ($1,580,000). 
A rural water-resources feasibility survey ($215,000) was also initiated. Approval 
was given to the construction, equipping and staffing of a technical high school 
at Benin City at a Canadian cost of $1,500,000. Nigerian instructors will be 
trained in Canada. 


Smaller projects included the provision of data-processing equipment 
and sets of Canadian legal publications to government and university libraries. 
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Canada has brought 224 Nigerian students to this country for training 
(101 in 1965-66) and has sent to Nigeria a total of 107 teachers and 16 advisers 
(83 and 14 in the year under review). 


Rhodesia 


Canada has brought 49 Rhodesian students to Canada for training, 
of whom 36 were studying in Canadian institutions in 1965-66. Of the nine 
Canadian teachers in Rhodesia at the time of the unilateral declaration of 
independence, five were transferred to Ghana and four to Nigeria. 


Sierra Leone 


Canada has brought 53 students from Sierra Leone for training 
(36 in 1965-66) and has sent 14 teachers. 


Tanzania 


Several aerial-mapping projects were being carried out in Tanzania -- 
one in the Southeastern Region with a Canadian contribution of $1 million and 
another in the Kilombero Valley, both to produce maps as a preliminary step in 
the area's economic development. A preliminary town-planning survey for Dar-es- 
Salaam was completed and a $450,000 development loan was extended for the 
preparation of a master plan. Mobile cinema vans, trucks for the National Parks 
Service and Forestry Department and equipment for Dar-es-Salaam Technical College 
were supplied at an overall cost of $460,000. A $2-million development loan was 
approved for the construction of transmission-line. 


The total number of Tanzanian students brought to Canada was raised 
to 66 during 1965-66, when the training of 52 was financed. Canada has sent a 
total of 39 teachers and 30 technical advisers to Tanzania, 61 of them serving 
there in 1965-66. 


‘Uganda 


Canada supplied mobile cinema vans, educational films, handicraft- 
training equipment and forestry, fishing and geological survey equipment. Since 
1960-61, when aid was first extended to Uganda, Canada has received 113 students 
for training (100 in 1965-66) and has sent to Uganda 33 teachers and 18 advisers 
(30 and 14 during 1965-66). 


Zambia 


Canada is participating with Britain in studying the feasibility of 
a railway that would link Lusaka in Zambia with Dar-es-Salaam in Tanzania. 


There were 16 students from Zambia studying in Canada last year of a 
total of 23 brought to Canada under aid programmes. Canada has sent four 
teachers and two technical advisers to Zambia. 
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French-Speaking Africa 


This programme was initiated in April 1961 for the 21 countries that 
were formerly French or Belgian dependent territories. For the first three 
years, there was an annual appropriation of $300,000, and particular emphasis 
was placed on educational assistance. During the fiscal year 1964-65, the 
appropriation was increased thirteenfold, to $4 million. The 1965-66 
appropriation totalled $7.5 million, including $2 million in development loans 
for suitable capital projects. 


In 1965-66 there were 187 teachers, university professors and advisers 
on assignment to Cameroun (31), Chad (13), Congo-Brazzaville (3), Congo-Kinshasa 
(8), Dahomey (8), Guinea (1), Ivory Coast (11), Mali (5), Morocco (5), Niger (4), 
Rwanda (39), Senegal (20), Togo (8), Tunisia (31). There were 69 students from 
French-speaking African states studying in Canada. 


Algeria 


Canadian aid was first extended in 1961. Canada has undertaken to 
provide civilian pilot training for Algeria at a cost of $110,000. Under the 
technical assistance programme, a total of nine Algerians have studied in Canada. 


Cameroun 


Canada undertook a feasibility survey of certain aspects of the 
livestock industry in West Cameroun, which could subsequently involve other 
areas of Cameroun. 


Approximately 100 tons of paper was supplied for the UN-sponsored 
Book Production Centre at Yaoundé. Textbooks and educational brochures will 
be produced for Gabon, the Central African Republic, Congo-Brazzaville and 
Chad, as well as Cameroun. 


A series of 84 educational films prepared by the National Film Board 
has been supplied to Cameroun for use in schools and adult education programmes. 


In 1965-66, there were 31 Canadian teachers and advisers serving in 
Cameroun and 28 students from Cameroun receiving training in Canada. 


Central African Republic 


A series of 84 educational films was supplied to the Central African 
Republic for use in schools and for adult education programmes. 


Two students from the Central African Republic were receiving 
training in Canada. 


Chad 


A series of 84 educational films was supplied to Chad for use in 
schools and for adult education programmes. 


Thirteen Canadian teachers and advisers were in Chad and four students 
from Chad were receiving training in Canada. 


Congo (Brazzaville) 


A series of 84 educational films has been supplied to this country 
for use in schools and for adult education programmes. 


Canada has accepted two students for training and has sent seven 
teachers and advisers to Congo (Brazzaville), three during 1965-66. 


Congo (Kinshasa) 


Canada again this year made a $500,000 contribution to. the UN Congo 
Civilian Fund. 


Canada is providing approximately 900 tons of paper to the Democratic 
Republic of Congo for the production of textbooks to be used in primary and 
secondary schools. The first 300 tons were sent in 1965-66 and equal amounts 
will be delivered in 1966-67 and 1967-68. 


Eight students were under training in Canada and eight teachers 
and advisers were sent to Congo (Kinshasa). 


Ivory Coast 


There were 11 Canadian teachers and advisers in Ivory Coast. 


Dahomey 


A series of 84 educational films was supplied to Dahomey for use in 
schools and for adult-education programmes. 


Eight Canadian teachers were employed in Dahomey and two students 
from Dahomey were receiving training in Canada. 


Gabon 
Canada provided Gabon with a quantity of audio-visual equipment, 


including a cinema van and films and also a quantity of educational equipment 
valued at $55,000 for use in schools. 


Guinea 


Canada is supplying Guinea with $170,000 worth of road-building 
equipment (graders and front end loaders) and is also providing a technician 
to give instruction in equipment operation and maintenance, 


To assist Guinea in its national programme to raise the level of 
literacy, Canada is providing 1,500 tons of paper valued at $600,000. The 
paper is to be used to produce textbooks for schools and pamphlets for adult- 
education programmes. For the same purpose, Canada undertook to provide Guinea 
with ten fully-equipped cinema vans valued at $150,000 and ten sets of films. 
One student from Guinea was under training in Canada. 
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Malagasy 


Canada is providing 12 tons of paper to Malagasy for the production 
of pamphlets to be used in its literacy programmes. 


Four students from Malagasy were receiving training in Canada. 
Mali 


Three students were brought to Canada for training and five teachers 
were sent to Mali. 


Morocco 


A series of 84 educational films was supplied to Morocco for use 
in schools and for adult education, 


There were five Canadian teachers in Morocco and four students 
receiving training in Canada. 


Niger 
There were three Canadian teachers and one adviser in Niger. 
Rwanda 


Canada is making a major contribution to the establishment of the 
National University of Rwanda at Butare. Buildings and equipment valued at 
over $600,000 have been supplied to the university. Canada also provided 39 
staff members during 1965-66. 


Senegal 


Canada is providing audio-visual equipment and the services of a 
film-production expert to the UN Audio-Visual Centre at Dakar. 


There were 19 Canadian teachers and one adviser in Senegal. One 
Senegalese student received training in Canada during the year. 


Togo 


A series of 84 educational films was provided to Togo for use in 
schools and for adult education. 


There were eight Canadian teachers in Togo and five students from 
Togo received training in Canada. 


Tunisia 


Canada is participating in the staffing of a wing of a pediatric 
hospital in Tunis. A medical expert has spent some time at the hospital and 
will make recommendations on additional personne] recruitment. Three pilot 
instructors were being recruited for the Civil Aviation School recently 
established in Tunisia. Training will be available to candidates from all 
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French-speaking African countries. Seven technicians were being recruited 
to provide training in the maintenance and operation of road-building equip- 
ment. Canada was also recruiting engineering personnel to act as advisers 
at the Kasserine pulp mill. 


Canada accepted two students for training and had 24 teachers and 
seven advisers in Tunisia. 


Upper Volta 


A series of 84 educational films was provided to Upper Volta for 
use in schools and for adult education. 


Commonwealth Caribbean Assistance Programme 


The Canadian assistance programme for the Caribbean area was 
introduced in 1958 when the proposed West Indies Federation of Jamaica, 
Trinidad and Tobago, Barbados and the Leeward and Windward Islands was in 
the process of formation. Canada's original aid commitment was $10 million 
over five years, intended primarily for projects of benefit to the whole 
Federation. This programme was continued after the dissolution of the 
Federation in 1962, though it became a series of individual programmes for 
former units. 


On the conclusion of the original five-year commitment on March 31, 
1963, funds for the succeeding fiscal year, amounting to $2,100,000,were made 
available for these islands, as well as British Guiana and British Honduras. 


f On the basis of the funds made available and acting on the requests 
and priorities submitted by the recipient governments, the Canadian programme 
of aid to the Commonwealth Caribbean area for the first six years was involved 
largely with the provision of two ships for inter-island commerce and educational 
and technical assistance. 


When Canadian aid appropriations were increased in the fiscal year 
1964-65, an expanded programme for the Caribbean was approved, making available 
$9 million,: consisting of $3,500,000 in grant assistance and $5,500,000 in 
special development loans. The allocation in 1965-66 was $10 million, including 
$4,500,000 in grants and $5,500,000 in development loans. 


During 1965-66, a total of $1,970,000 was spent on technical assistance, 
financing 130 Canadian teachers and advisers in the Caribbean and 431 students 
in Canada. 


Barbados, Windward and Leeward Islands 


Trade development, educational facilities and water distribution and 
storage have been given high priority in the Little Eight Islands. Canada was 
able to assist in each of these fields during the year under review. To aid 
inter-island commerce and to develop export business, port-handling equipment 
was provided for Barbados, Grenada, St. Vincent, Dominica, Antigua, Montserrat 
and St. Kitts and warehouses were built in St. Lucia and St. Kitts. Towards 
the end of the year, economists from Canada, Britain and the United States took 
part in a tripartite survey of the islands' economic potential. 
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Four primary schools were built in Antigua, Dominica and Grenada 
(two) and the construction began of two new schools in Antigua and Dominica. 
Canada undertook to supply up to $125,000-worth of furniture and office and 
educational equipment to the University of the West Indies campus in Barbados. 


Water-storage and distribution projects, part of a water-conservation 
programme to which Canada has contributed $1,200,000, were under way in St. Kitts, 
Montserrat and St. Lucia. 


British Honduras 


At present, an old swing-bridge connects the two halves of the 
capital city of Belize. As its first capital project in British Honduras, 
Canada has begun work on the design and construction of a new bridge over the 
Belize River. 


Guyana 


Prime importance has been given by Guyana to the development of its 
interior and, in this connection, work has begun on the development of a highway 
system. Canada supplied road-maintenance and construction equipment and also 
provided well-drilling equipment, trucks and technical advisers in a related 
programme of assistance to the Amerindian people. The programme for the year 
also included the provision of two diesel locomotives valued at $302,000 for 
the transportation system and a fire-truck to be used in the city of Georgetown, 
which contains a large number of wooden buildings. 


Jamaica 


To feed a rapidly-growing population, Jamaica is interested in 
developing the potential of its fishing industry. Canada agreed to construct 
a fishing vessel at an estimated cost of $125,000 for use in training Jamaican 
fishermen. 


A number of self-help community development projects are under way 
in Jamaican villages. Canada provided $100,000-worth of equipment for rural 
water-storage and distribution. 


To increase the level of skills in the island, Canada contributed 
technical-school equipment valued at $91,000. 


Loan agreements were signed for the construction of the Olivier 
Bridge ($700,000) and for services in the low-cost housing project at Harbour 
View ($725,000). 


There were 86 Jamaicans studying in Canada and 21 Canadian teachers 
and advisers in Jamaica during the year. 


Trinidad and Tobago 


An aircraft-guiding system for the Port of Spain airport was nearing 
completion at a cost of $150,000. To aid the islands in the preservation of 
timber resources, Canada supplied fire-fighting equipment. Canadian funds 
totalling $3 million were made available by means of special development loans 
for lumber for low-cost housing projects, port-handling equipment, prefabricated 
factory buildings, port warehouses and equipment for rural electrification. 
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There were 75 Trinidadians studying in Canada and 47 Canadian teachers 
and advisers in the two islands during 1965-66. 


Latin American Programme 


Canada's bilateral assistance to Latin America began when $10 million 
was earmarked for exclusive use in that area from the development-loan fund 
approved by Parliament in 1964. A further $10 million was added in 1965-66. 


The programme is being carried out in conjunction with the Inter- 
American Development Bank, which has the responsibility for the selection and 
initial examination of projects for financing with these funds. Canada is 
consulted at all stages. 


The first project was a $3,240,000 loan to the Port Commission of 
Acajutla, El Salvador, in connection with a programme of port expansion. The 
second was for a pre-investment study of the Guayas River basin in Ecuador. 
Several other loan projects are under consideration. 
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TABLE A 


Students and Trainees in Canada Under 
Canadian Aid Papsramnas 
1956-65 ¢ 


Commonwealth 
South & Scholarship 
Year Southeast Asia Caribbean Africa Plan Total 
1956 370 =m s - - 370 
1957. 391 = “ > 391 
1958 400 5 = - 408 
1959 479 27 22 - 528 
1960 541 30 40 100 711 
1961 553 4 80 204 841 
1962 621 14 134 274 1043 
1963 824 gs 218 304 1423 
1964 953 189 358 320 1820 
1965 1148 431 650 309 2538 


(6) calendar years 
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TABLE B 


Advisers and Teachers Serving Abroad Under 
Canadian Aid Programmes 


1956-65(7) 
South & 
Year Southeast Asia Caribbean Africa Total 
1956 52 - ~ 52 
1957 59 ~ - 59 
1958 57 5 2. 64 
1959 54 13 7 74 
1960 58 16 9 83 
1961 62 i 53 126 
1962 85 18 130 235 
1963 110 33 199 342 
1964 116 74 352 542 
1965 130 130 614 874 


()catendar years 


Types of Bilateral Assistance, 1965 


Agriculture, forestry and 
fishing: 


Transport and 
communications: 


Energy resources: 


Education, housing, 
community projects; 


Industrial raw 
materials and 
fertilizer components: 
Food aid: 


Technical assistance: 


Industrial development: 


TABLE C 


Grants 


% of total 


Loans 


% of total 


3.0 


24.2 


49.0 
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CANADA'S EXTERNAL AID 


This paper describes activities under Ganadats various 
bilateral programmes of grant assistance to developing countries 
for which funds were voted by Parliament in the fiscal year 
1963-64, These programmes, for which the External Aid Office is 


responsible, are: 


Programme Estimates 1963-64 


Golombo Plan $41,500,000 
Special Commonwealth Africa Aid Programme 5,900,000 
Commonwealth Caribbean Programme 2,100,000 
Kducational Programme for French-Speaking 


African States $ 300,000 
Technical Assistance for other Commonwealth 

Countries 4p 20,000 
Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship 

Plan $s 1,000,000 


A number of trends are evident in Canada's aid operations, 
A major feature has been a sharp increase in technical assistance, 
including a much greater emphasis on asSistanoe in the educational 
field, particularly in the newly-independent African countries, 
which place high priority on a rapid expansion of their educational 
facilities. As an illustration of increasing educational assistance, 
it may be noted that from about a dozen teachers sent abroad in 1960, 
Canada has been increasing its effort until, during the academic 
year 1965-1964, some 187 Canadian teachers, educational advisers 
and university staff were serving in the developing countries, 
During the academic year 1964-1965, this number is expected to climb 
to over 300. 


An increasingly important part of Canadian educational 
assistance is the assignment of professors to the universities in 
the developing countries. As more students in these countries 
graduate from secondary schools and seek entrance to universities, 
the provision of additional university facilities becomes more urgent, 
If this expansion is to take place at a Satisfactory rate, the devel- 
Oping countries must have outside support and increasing numbers of 
requests for university staff are now being directed to Ganada, In 
response to these requests during the last academic year, 29 Canadians 
were sent to serve in universities in Africa, Asia and the Caribbean 
area, It is expected that this number will double during the next 
academic year, 


Some of the university professors have been sent abroad on 
the basis of an individual contract or seconding arrangement with the 
External Aid Office. Others have been sent out aS members of a team 
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x The details of educational projects are given in the sections of 
this paper dealing with specific programmes, 


by their university under a general contractual agreement between 


i d the External Aid Office. Two such arrangements 


the university an 
have already been entered into. The first of these was with the 


University of British Columbia in 1961 to establish courses in 
accounting and business administration in the Kuala Lumpur and 
Singapore divisions of the University of Malaya. A Similar arrange- 
+ was entered into with the University of Toronto in 1963 to 


ment 

assist with the development of a Regional Engineering College at 
Mangalore in India. [In most cases, those who are assigned to 
universities overseas are pioneering the establishment of new facul- 
ties, For example, during the coming year Canada will be helping 

to establish a Faculty of Education in the University of Lagos in 
Nigeriae In Rwanda, Canada is supporting the establishment of a 


national university at Butare. 


Through a combination of capital and technical assistance, 
Ganada has also been able to help in the construction, equipping 

and staffi of a number of educational institutions abroac, 

In Malaysia, for example, Canada has provided steff and equipment 

for a teacher-training college and has undertaken an extensive 
programme of supplying technical education equipment for schools 
throughout the country. In the Caribbean area,’ Canada has constructed 
a University Residence in Trinidad, is building four schools in the 
Leeward and Windward Islands and is supplying educational equipment 
to Jamaica. In Africa, Canada is building a trades-training centre 
in Ghana and a secondary school in Sierra Leone, helping to develop a 
technical college in Tanganyika, supplying handicraft~training equip- 
ment to Uganda, and providing audio-visual educational equipment to 
nine Francophone countries. 


Some 73 Canadian technical advisers were serving in the 
developing countries under Canadian aid programmes as of March 31, 
1964, in such fields as agriculture, fisheries, forestry and 
mineralogy. 


j iost of them were helping to instruct local personnel 
to carry on, thei 
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their work, thereby helping to inerease the supply of 
skilled and trained manpower that is a vital need in all the developing 


DH 


Technical assistance also includes bringing students to 
Canada for training, and in this respect, too, there has been a substan- 
tial increase in the Ganadian effort in recent years. During the past 
three calendar years the number of persons trained in Canada with aid 
funds has doubled, climbing from 711 in 1960 to 1423 on 1963. The 
fields of training range from accountancy to zoology. 


nN The largest part of Canadian project assistance has been in 

the form of basic power and transportation projects where Canadian 
funds are used both to provide for the services of Canadian engineering 
or other professional firms and to supply equipment or goods produced 
in Canada, Project assistance may also be in the form of feasibility 
studies or surveys of resources where Canadian services only are 
required, or, alternatively, it may relate simply to the provision 

of Canadian-manufacturgd items such as locomotives, road vehicles or 
educational equipment, 


As described in the following sections, the projects vary from 
very large to very Small. At the one extreme Canada is continuing 
with Phase Three of the massive Kundah hydro-electric project in 
south India, where the total Canadian contribution will be in the 
neighbourhood of $43 million. Particularly in recent years, however 
Canada has -been undertaking a number of less spectacular but equally’ 


Tables B and D illustrate the expansion of G i 
1 illustrat - anadats technica 
assistance activities, ‘ es 


5 The amounts allocated to various types of assistance are set out 
in Table A, | 
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vital projects. These include crop-spraying in Pakistan to help 
improve agricultural production, the testing of a new hardboard 
process invented in Burma to provide a use for local bamboo, a 
forest inventory in Kenya designed primarily to train local 
personnel in modern techniques, and the drilling of fresh-water 

wells in the West Indies essential to their development, . Although 
such projects do not often make headlines, they nevertheless consti- 
tute a very important and effective form of development assistance. 


Because Canada attaches great importance to the principle of 
self-help, most projects are undertaken only on the understanding 
that the recipient country will also contribute to their success, 
In other words, aid projects are considered to be joint projects 
with both Canada and the recipient countries participating according 
to their ability. The local government is normally expected to meet 
all local currency costs of capital projects, including those for 
labour and materials, and, at the same time,is required to make 
personnel available who can be trained on the job. Of all projects 
now under way, the total financial contribution agreed to by recipients 
is slightly higher than the total Canadian contribution agreed on, 
The proportion does, of course, vary from project to project, 
depending on the nature of the project and local capabilities. The 
Indian share of the Kundah project, for example, will be the equiva- 
lent of $80 million, or nearly double the Canadian share, since a 
great deal of local labour and local materials is involved. -On the 
other hand, a project such as the Sukkur thermal-power plant in 
Pakistan involves a high degree of imported machinery, and here the 
Canadian contribution is some $12.5 million as compared to a Pakistani 


contribution of $9 million. 


__ Commodity asSistance,° includes the provision of base metals, 
fertilizers, pesticides and Similar items from Canadian sources, 
Under the Colombo Plan programme there has again been in the past 
fiseal year a considerable expenditure on industrial raw materials 
for India and Pakistan, which are urgently in need of these materials 
and could not go forward with their 5-year development plans without 
assistance of this kind. 


Besides providing assistance under its bilateral programmes, 
Canada is a Substantial contributor to a number of multilateral 
programmes, Such as the United Nations Special Fund, the United Nations 
Expanded rrogranme of Technical Assistance, the United Nations. 
Childrens Fund (UNICEF), and the International Development Association. 
Since these financial contributions are paid to the international 
agency concerned, the External Aid Office is not directly involved 
in their end use; it does, however, co-operate with the United Nations 
and related agencies in recruiting Canadian experts for service 
abroad under these programmes and in arranging training programmes 
in Canada for students sponsored by the United Nations, © 


In addition to Supporting the United Nations in its multi- 
lateral programmes, Canada works closely with other international 
institutions designed to co-ordinate the bilateral programmes of donor 
countries, Aid has become a joint international undertaking in which 
virtually all of the industrialized countries have adopted common 
objectives and a concerted, integrated approach to problems, Under 
the World Bank, for example, regular meetings are held of consortia 
and consultative groups for countries such as India, Pakistan and 
Nigeria, where members can make a common assessment of the development 
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needs of individual countries and work together in the most 
effective way to meet those needs. The Development Assistance 
Committee of the ORCD is probably now the most important of the 
comordinating international forums, and its members, which include 
most Western European countries, the United States, Japan and 
Canada, account for about 98 per cent of the total flow of aid from 
the free world, Canada's aid programmes, like those of all other 
members, are subject to close scrutiny and review in the DAC, and 
Ganada has both contributed and benefited from the pooling of 


experience. 


The External Aid Office also co-operates closely with many 
voluntary agencies in Canada that provide assistance to developing 
countries. Some of these agencies are sending abroad large numbers 
of Canadians who wish to make a personal contribution to the welfare 
of less fortunate peoples. Other organizations have arranged for 
the collection and transmission of books and equipment. Still 
others bring students to Ganada for training. 


1964-1965 Programme 


On November 14, 1963, the Government announced that, starting 
in 1964-1965, Canada would expand its external aid programmes, The 
major increase will be effected by the institution of a new Special 
Development Loan programme on terms comparable to those of the 
Tnternational Development Association. Provision for this programme 
at a level of $50 million in 1964-1965 has been made in the supplemen— 
tary estimates, Canada's bilateral grant-aid programmes and its 
grant contributions to the multilateral aid programmes of the United 
Nations and related agencies are provided for in the main estimates, 
They total $85,182 million, compared to $57,624 million in 1965-1964 
or an increase of nearly 50 per cent. In addition, under existing 
Canadian legislation, the Canadian contribution to the International 
Development Association in 1964-1965 is expected to be about $8 million, 
For purposes of international comparison, long-term loans at commercial 
rates of interest are also generally included as aid, and for this 
reason Ganadian financing under Section 21A of the Export Credits 
Insurance Act is included in international figures. New commitments 
of such export credits this year are expected to total about $90 — 
million. 


A Canadian effort of the nature and size described above will 
not only result in significantly expanded Canadian aid operations 
in 1964-1965 but also in a programme the overall terms of which will 
be more favourable than those of most other donor countries, The 
proportion of grants is high, while the terms of the special develop 
ment loans will be as soft as those provided by any national or 
international agency. The Canadian aid programme has been designed 
to meet the needs of the developing tountries, both by placing a 
minimum of burden on their debt~servicing obligations and by providing 
the types of assistance most urgently required. 


THE COLOMBO PLAN 


The Colombo Plan for Economic Development in South and 
Southeast ASia, of which Canada was a founding member, marked its 
twelfth anniversary in 1963. The annual meeting in Bangkok, Thailand, 
in November 1963, of the Colombo Plan Consultative Committee noted in 
its report that there had been general economic progress in the area 
the previous year, though the performance of individual countries had 
been uneven. Changes in national per capita incomes ranged from 
increases of up to 5 per cent to actual decline in a few cases, It 
was acknowledged that international co-operation, through the provision 
of capital and technical assistance amounting to $1,820 million during 
the year, continued to play an important role in the development process 


and that the task ahead for all members of t an in raisi rds 
of livin’ vena ined woeck. he Plan in raising standards 


{including the\ fiscal year 1965-1964, Canadian 
contributions under the Plan have amounted to $464.7 million, 

The chief recipients of Canadian aid have been the Commonwealth 
countries of Indla, pakistan, Ceylon and Malaysia, which have 
accounted for over 90 per cent of Canadats expenditure. WNon- 
Commonwealth countries in the area, however, are also eligible for 
Canadian assistance, and significant amounts of technical assistance 
have been given to countries such aS Burma, Cambodia, Indonesia, 
Laos, the Philippines, Thailand and South Vietnam, All Canadian 
aaagistance under the Colombo rian, as with other bilateral aid 


programmes undertaken by Canada, fakes the form of grant aid. 


Since 1951, 


Activities carried out under the Canadian Colombo Plan in 


each of the recipient countries are deseritea in greater detail in 
the following paragraphs.’ 


Burma 


Tho total value of the gid, including technical assistance, 
made available to Burma from 1900 to the end of the fiscal year 


1963-1964 was $5,249,000. 


The major capital project undertaken by Canada under the 
Colombo Plan in Burma is the Thaketa Bridge, which will link Rangoon 
with a town across the Pazundaung Hiver. Construction work commenced 
in 1962-1963, and is scheduled to be completed in 1965. The Canadian 
contribution of 1,440,000 toward the project includes the supplying 
from Canadian sources of steel, construction materials, bridge 
machinery and some construction equipment, as well as the services 
of engineers to design and supervise the building of the bridge. 
Burma has allocated #1,750,000 in counterpart funds derived from sales 
of Canadian wheat provided earlier under the Plan. Burmese engineers 
were brought to Canada to work with Canadian engineers during the 
design stage as part of a training programme associated with this 
project. 


A number of smaller projects, including the provision of 
technical-education equipment, have been undertaken and completed. 
A project involving the testin;; of a Burmese hardboard-manufacturing 
process, started in 1962-1965, has also been completed. 


Since 1951, “2,300,000 in commodity assistance has been given 
to Burma in the form of wheat and flour. In 1963-1964 the value of 
commodity assistance was ‘325,000, 


As of March 31, 1964, 20 Burmese students were studying in 
Canada under the Plan and one Cahadian adviser was servin;; at the 
Rangoon General Hospital helping to treat cancer patients With the 
Canadian cobalt therapy unit previously given to Burma and, at 
the same time training Burmese technicians in its operation, 


Cambodia 


Aid to Cambodia, principally in the field of technical assistance, 
has amounted to $484,000 since the inception of the Colombo Plan. 


During 1963-1964, 19 training programmes were arranged in 
Canada for Cambodian scholars, most of whom are in engineering courses 
at Laval University and the Ecole Polytechnique in Montreal, tChougn a 
few are enrolled at L'Institut de Technologie in Trois Rivieres, the 
University of Montreal and Macdonald College in Montreal. 


7 The distribution ty country of funds made available under Canada's 
Colombo Plan programme is set ot in Table F and the allocation of 
funds voted by Parliament in 1963-1964 is shown in Table Gg. 


To the end of the fiscal year 1964-1964, Ceylon had 
received assistance from Canada under the Colombo Plan to a 
value of $25,676,000 for economic-development purposes. 


Over the past few years, Canada has assisted Ceylon with 
an aerial and geological survey and the construction of capital 
projects guch as transmission lines, a fish-refrigeration plant and 
the expansion of power-producing facilities. The transmission lines 
have not only connected the power systems of the eastern and western 
sectors of the island but have made available much needed electricity 
to the industries, villages and schools located through the Gal oya 
area. During 1963-1964, Canada agreed to assist Ceylon with the 
extension of the Katuanayake Airport and the expansion of the 
Mutwal fish~refrigeration plant, /which had been built previously 
ag a Canadian Colombo Plan project. 


Commodity assistance to /Ceylon has consisted primarily of 
flour ($9,500,000) and railway/ ties ($160,000). Under the 1963~19 64 
programme flour to a value of /$]1 million was given to Ceylon. 


Theré were seven Geylonese trainees studying in Canada under 
the Colombo Plan during 1963-1964, including a social worker, a 
community planner and an agvicultural economist. 


A Canadian electrical engineer experienced in the management 
of small hydro-electric syStems was sent to Ceylon during the year 
as an adviser to the Gal Oya Development Board on generation and 
transmission maintenance /problems,. 


Todia 


Total Canadian assistance to India under the Colombo Plan 
to the end of the fiscal year 1962-1963 was $238,956,000. 


In the South Indian state of Madras, Canadian and Indian 
engineers continued during 1963-1964 to work on the third stage of 
the Kundah hydro-ele¢tric project, which will provide an additional 
£40,000 kilowatts of electrical generating capacity to meet the 
industrial demands of the area, Canadats contribution in engineering 
services, generating equipment and other materials for. this third 
stage will total some $24 million over a five-year period. 


During 1963~1964 Canada agreed: 


(a) To expand the Umtru hydro-electric power plant 
in the state of Assam; 


(b) To provide Indian hospitals with cobalt-—therapy 
units for the treatment of cancer; 


(c) To supply power-transmission equipment for the 
expansion of the country's electrical facilities; 
and 


(d) To assist India with the development of the Idikki 
hydro-electric power project. 


A summary of the Canadian 1963-1964 capital and commodity 
assistance programme is as follows: 


Umtru power project 650,000 
Idikki power project 3,000,000 
Gamma Cell Units 60,000 
Cobalt-therapy units 200, 000 
Power-tiransmission equipment 2,800,000 


or / 


Commodities: 


Wheat 1,500 , 000 

Copper 3,000,000 

Aluminum. 3,000,000 

Zine G,150,000 

Asbestos 2,000 ,000 

Nickel 500,000 esse 12,150,000 _ 
Total $ 18,860,000 


In 1963-1964 three Canadian university professors were 
assigned to India to assist with the establishment of the Regional 
Engineering College in Mangalore, A metallurgist and a mining 
superintendent are now working with the Bureau of Mines at Nagpur, 
and a professor in mining engineering continued his work with the 
Indian Institute of Technology in Khuragapur, 


Engineers, sclentists, medical doctors and nurses were 
included among the 100 Indian trainees studying in Canada under 
she Colombo Plan during the year. Also included were 44 technicians 
and engineers studying steel production and methods at a steel mill 


in Canada, 


Indonesia 


Since 1950, funds totalling $4,496,000 have been made 
avallable by Canada to Indonesia for development purposes. A large 
art of this amount has been in the form of wheat flour valued at 

£5 200,000, including $325,000-worth of flour in 1963-1964, 


Among the 42 Indonesian trainees studying in Canada in 
1963-1964, the largest groups included undergraduate students in 
science and engineering and in medicine, Others included students 
of public administration and school inspectors, 


Malaysia (Malaya, Singapore, Sarawak and Sabah) 


Aid funds totalling $12,556,000 have been made available to 
Malaysia by Canada since the inception of the Colombo Plan. More 
than $8 million of this amount has been in capital assistance and 
the remainder in technical assistance, No commodity assistance has 
been provided. During the year, the installation of eight refrigerated- 
storage depots for the east coast fisheries of Malaysia were completed, 
and a study to determine the potential pulp-and-paper production 
capacities of the country was also completed. The Malaysian national 
television project for which Ganada is providing consulting-engineering 
services, as well as technical assistance, progressed satisfactorily 
and is scheduled to be completed later this yeare 


During 1963-1964, 47 Canadian teachers and advisers served in 
Malaysia, a larger number than in any other Colombo Plan country, 
At the University of Malaya a team of Canadian university professors 
who arrived in 1961 continued their work of helping to establish a 
School of Business Administration, The project also involwes bringing 
Malayans to Canada for training as replacements for the Canadian staff. 
The whole arrangement is being carried out by the University of 
British Columbia under a contract with the External Aid Office. 


Canada has undertaken to help Malaysia establish a training 
college for technical teachers at Kuala Lumpur and a team of teachers 
from Manitoba was recruited and sent to Malaysia early in 1962 for 
this purpose, The Department of Bducation of the Province of 
Manitoba selected the team members and seconded them to the. Rxternal 
Aid Office, and has assisted im other ways in the development of this 
project. These instructors will be maintained or replaced as required 
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until the Malaysians are able to staff the school with their own 
qualified personnel. Canada has also provided equipment for this 


college. 


Canadian advisers served in a number of other fields as 
well. A medical team consisting of four doctors and a hurse, 
worked in Malaysia during the year. An ecohomic adviser in 
industrial economics completed his one-year assignment and 
returned to Ganada in March 1963, Other advisers inoluded a 
Canadian transport economist, a soil surveyor and teaching specialists. 


The number of Malaysian trainees brought to Canada increased 
from 83 in the previous fiscal year to 134 in the period under review, 
Scholarships and fellowships were made available to undergraduate 
students in sciences, engineering and medicine, and to audio-visual 
aid instructors, co-operative officers, trade-union officials and 
two prospective instructors for the Malaya Technical Teacher Training 


College. 
Pakistan 


In 1962-1963, Canada agreed to assist Pakistan with two 

major transmission-line systems, a hardboard plant and a feasibility 
study of the Sangu power and irrigation project. By the end of the 
year under review, the Sangu project had been completed, as well as 
the engineering design of the transmission lines and the hardboard 
plant. Construction of the three projects has been started and they 
are scheduled to be completed by early 1966. Several new projects — 
were accepted for Canadian participation in 1963-1964, They include: 


a) A land use study of the Chittagong Hill Tract 
Region in Hast Pakistan; 


b) Equipment for a hospital in Rawalpindi, West 
Pakistan, and 


c) Equipment for the Pakistan fishing industry. 


A summary of the Canadian 19635-1964 Colombo Plan for Pakistan, 
which included the use of funds carried over from the previous year, 
was as follows; 

h 
Bheramara-Goalpara transmission line 1,000,000 
Comilla-Sylhet transmission line 2,500,000 
Hardboard development project 900 , 000 © 
Sangu multi-purpose scheme 150,000 
Refugee housing project 1,000,000 
Aircraft and spraying equipment 400,000 
IBM equipment for Atomic Energy Commission 250 ,000 


Commodities: 


Wheat 750 , 000 
Pesticides 700 , 000 
HéervreLZexr 4,000 ,000 
Woodpulp 1,300,000 
Copper L500;,000 
Aluminum 1,800 ,000 


Total & 16,250,000 


Training programmes for 79 Pakistani students were arranged 
during the year. Study and observations programmes were provided for 
a wide range of subjects, including science, engineering, farm manage- 
ment, patent laws and medicine, Among the Canadian advisers in 
Pakistan in 1963-1964 were a Canadian adviser on the problems of 


machine accounting, an agronomist, a plant pathologist and a 
teacher of cost accounting for the Pakistan Institute of Industrial 


Accountants. 


South Vietnan 


The total allocation to the end of the present fiscal year 
to South Vietnam under the Golombo Plan by Canada was $1,998,000. 
Thig has been chiefly in the form of technical assistance, while 
640,000-worth of wheat flour has also been made available. In 
1963-1964 there were 93 Vietnamese students at French-language 
universities in Canada, 14 of whom arrived during the year under 


review. 


Laos, Nepal, the Philippines, and Thailand 

The Canadian contribution under the Colombo Plan to these 
countries has been almost exclusively in the form of technical 

ssistance, Total funds used for this purpose in these countries 
to-the end of March 31, 1964, amounted to $1,175,000. As of March 4&l, 
1964, there were in Canada under Colombo Plan arrangements two 
students from Nepal, 22 from the Philippines and 25 from Thailand, 
Three Canadian teachers were serving in Laos; one teacher in the 
Philippines, and one neurologist was working in Thailand. 


1964-1965 Programme 


Beonomic assistance to countries of the Colombo Plan will be 
increasing in 1964-1965 under the terms of the expanded Canadian 
Aid Programme, <A number of projects already in progress will be 
continued or completed during the present fiscal year, and larger 
allocations of funds, both grants and special-~development loans, will 
make possible the undertaking of a considerable number of new projects, 
The separate food-aid programme will permit a restoration of wheat 
and flour shipments to Colombo Plan countries at the same levels as 
in 1961-1962, Technical assistance, will also be growing, through 
the provision of more Canadian teachers and technical advisers and 
the bringing of more students to Canada, On the basis of present 
commitments, for example, 684 Colombo Plan students are expected in 
Canada in 1964-1965, compared to 564 in 1965-1964. 


COMMONWEALTH CARIBBEAN PROGRAMME 


Because of Canada's substantial interests in the Commonwealth 
territories of the West Indies, the movement towards a West Indies 
Pederation was of some importance to Canada and this area became 
the first to receive Canadian aid other than that extended under the 
Colombo Plan, In 1958 the Canadian Government announced that it 
wished to assist the West Indies Federation in its economic develop- 
ment efforts and that, accordingly, it was prepared to grant, subject 
to Parliamentary approval, a total of $10 million over a five-year 
period starting in the fiscal year 1958-1959, This programme continued 
after the dissolution of the Federation, tut some changes had obviously 
to be made in it, With the independence of Jamaica and Trinidad, | 
Canadian diplomatic missions were established on these islands and 
assistance was carried on through bilateral negotiations, In 1961, 
Canada joined the United States and Britain in carrying out an economic 
Survey of the smaller territories, as a result of which Canada accepted 
certain projects to be carried out in these islands under its West 
Indies Programme, 


The original undertaking of a :310-million, five-year progvamne 
expired on March 31, 1963, In advance of this date, the Government 
agreed that Canadian aid to the est Indies should continuc into 
1965-1964 and be maintained at the same average level. as in preceding 
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years, This involved a sum of $2 million for 1964~1964. At the 
same time, the Government also agreed that British Honduras and 
British Guiana, which had formerly been receiving about $100,000 
worth of annual assistance under a separate programme for other 
Commonwealth countries, should be brought into the general Caribbean 
scheme, Parliament was asked therefore to provide $2.1 million for 
Canadian aid to the Commonwealth countries and territories of the 
Caribbean area in 1963-1964, 


Since the inception of the Programme in 1958, Canadian capital 
assistance has been given in the following forms: 


Ww 


Two Ships with a value of #5,866,000 were provided in 
1961 for inter-island traffic. 


A deep-water wharf and warehouse project for the island 
of St. Vincent, to which Canada contributed 
Sl million, was started in 1962 and was completed 
early in 1964, 


Construction of a university residence in Trinidad was 
started in 1962 and was completed late in 1963, 
at a cost to Canada of $700,000. | 


A quantity of port handling equipment for Barbados 
yrenada, St. Vincent, Dominica and St. Kitts, 
costing $450,000, was delivered early in 1964, 


Canada agreed to provide Grenada, Antigua and Dominica 
with fully-equipped primary schools and St. Lucia 
and St. Kitts with port warehouses. ‘The Canadian 
cost is estimated at nearly $1.5 million and construc- 
tion is currently under way. 


The drilling and developing of fresh-water wells costing 
approximately $400,000 was started last year on 
behalf of St. Kitts, Nevis, Anguilla and Montserrat, 
Phase I of the project has been completed and 
storage and distribution. facilities are now being 
installed, 


An aircrafteguiding system costing Canada some $150,000 is 
how being installed at Piarco Airport in Trinidad 
to help permit aircraft traffic during periods 
of. poor. visipalatyi. 


A fishing vessel costing $50,000 is being purchased for 
Jamaica to help in the development of its fishing 
industry. 


Miscellaneous other projects have been carried out, including 
the provision of technical-—-education equipment for 
Jamaica and St, Kitts, a forest survey in Dominica, 
construction equipment for British Guiana, and 
Survey equipment for British Honduras, 


, in addition to the project assistance, described above, 
Canada has provided substantial amounts of technical assistance, 
Since the institution of the programme, some 64 advisers and teachers 
have been sent to the Commonwealth Caribbean, 25 of whom were still 
on assignment on March 31, 1964. The majority were teachers or 
teacher-trainers, in fields such as mathematics, chemistry, physics 
and industrial arts. In British Honduras, Canada has been maintaining 
a land-surveying team to help develop new areas of the country. 


On the training side, 123 students have been brought to 
Canada for courses of instruction in both academic and practical 
subjects, Of these, 64 were still in Canada on March 31, 1964. 
Their fields of training ranged through public administration, 
medicine, forestry, agriculture, fisheries, engineering and other 


subjects 


1964-1965 Programme 


The Government has announced its intention of instituting a 
more comprehensive and sizable programme for the Commonwealth 
Caribbean in the fiscal year 1964-1965, Some of the above-mentioned 
capital projects are being carried into the present fiscal year and 
the technicaleassistance programme will be continuing to expand, 
Detailed discussions are now taking place with the governments of 
the countries concerned and a large number of additional projects 
are under study, particularly for the independent countries of 
Jamaica and Trinidad and Tobago, 


SPECTAL COMMONWEALTH AFRICA AID PROGRAMME 


In the autumn of 1960 the Canadian Government undertook to 
contribute $10.5 million to a Special Commonwealth Africa Aid 
Programme (SCAAP) over a three-year period beginning April 1, 1961. 
The Programme resulted from discussions at the meeting of Commonwealth 
prime ministers in 1960. Roughly speaking, SCAAP is the counterpart 
in Africa of the Colombo Plan in Asia, though very early in its 
existence the Colombo Plan was extended to include non-Commonwealth 
countries whereas SCAAP is entirely a Gommonwealth scheme, The main 
donor countries are Britain, Canada, Australia and New Zealand. Some 
of the Commonwealth Asian members, particularly India and Pakistan, 
have provided technical assistance in fields where they have 
experience and specialised knowledge, All the Commonwealth areas 
of Africa, independent countries and dependent territories alike, 


qualify for assistance under SCAAP. 


It has so far been the Ganadian practice to concentrate 
assistance in the independent African Commonwealth countries, though 
limited amounts of aid have been given to the smaller dependent 
territories, Most Canadian SCAAP funds have been used for the benefit 
ol Nigeria and Ghana, with Sierra Leone, Tanganyika, Kenya and Uganda 
also receiving significant amounts, 


At the beginning of SCAAP, the African countries made it 
Clear that one ov the most inportant requircnents for their develop- 
ment Was cduGation assistance, particularly in the shape 
ot trained staff. A large part of Canadats SCAAP aid effort has, 
accordingly, been in the field of education. During 1965-1964, 
127 Canadian secondary-school teachers, teacher trainers and 
university professors were serving in the Commonwealth countries of 
Africa, Canada has also supplied educational equipment to a number 
of countries, Two projects - the construction of a trades~training 
centre in Ghana and a boys! secondary school in Sierra Leone = will 
combine capital assistance in the construction of these institutions 
with technical assistance, through the provision of Ganadian staff 
and a training programme in Canada for African teachers, 


Canada has also. provided other kinds of asSistance to SCAAP 
countries, <A number of Canadian advisers or experts have been working 
with Africans in agriculture, fisheries, mineral development, pest 
control and statistics. The largest single Capitale-assistance project 
1S an aerial-survey and topographic-mapping project in Nigeria at a 
cost to Canada of $1.85 million. Ganada is also carrying out a forest 
inventory in Kenya, and has provided a variety of types of vehicle 
and equipment to Ghana, Ketva, Nigeria, Tanganyika, Uganda and Zanzibar, 


Basutoland 


rn Remy er ke 


Th 1961-1962 Canada agreed a request, from the Basutoland 
Corernment for part of the staff, for the University of Basutoland, 
Beshuanaland Protectorate and Swaziland, Canadian missionaries 
were tnstrumental in the development of this college, which iS open 
to Africans in the southern part of the continent. One Canadian 
tecturer in co-operatives and adult education was maintained. at the 
college from SCAAP funds during 1965-1964. Seventeen students from 


Basutoland were studying in Canada during the same periods 


Bechuanaland 


One Canadian adviser,’a nursing tutor, served in Bechuanaland 
during the year, and there was one student.from that country on 4 


training award in Canada, 


Gambia 


One Ganadian teacher~trainer was on assignment in Gambia 
jn 1963-1964. 


Ghana 

During 1965-1964, three capital-assistance projects were in 
progress, Additional agricultural equipment was provided to, the 
Agricultural and Community Development Project at Damongo in northern 
Ghana, Work continued on the trades-training centre at Accra in, the 
establishment of which Canada is participating by providing architec- 
tural services, pre-fabricated Canadian building materials, workshop 
equipment, instructional staff, and training for Ghanaian stail | 
members. Construction began in April 1964 and is expeeted to be 
complete towards the end of 1965. . The third project was,a chemical 
analysis ofthe properties of cocoa leaves and, beans, carried, out 
at a Canadian laboratory. : 


There were 41 teachers and university professors, serving in 
Ghana during the year and 32 technical advisers, The latter included 
entomologists and entomology technicians, television instructors, 
dostors, a social welfare adviser, two economic planning, economists, 
a radio~isotope research technician, and advisers in-road transport, 
irrigation and land reclamation. : | 


Forty-seven Ghanaian students arrived in Canada in 196581964, 
The total number in the country under SCAAP at the end of the fiscal 
year was 57, During the year, 82 Ghanaians were on SCAAP training. 
awards in Canada. 


Kenya, 

5 The forest-inventory and training programme, begun in )January 
1965, continued during the fiscal year under review. » Two Canadian 
firms are carrying out this work under contract with the External 
Aid Office. The initial phase of the project. was completed by the 
end of May 1964, 


There Were seven Canadian,teachers in Kenya during the past 
year and seven advisers, of whom five were foresters. Sixteen students 
from Kenya were in Canada during 1963-1964 in forestry, public Bealth. 
pace engineering and co-operatives courses, Two had arrived in 
LIOGs, Og 


Mauritius 

tor One Canadian adviser in fish technology served in Mauritius io 
1965-1964 and there were two Canadian teacher-trainers, One student 
from Mauritius was training in Canada during the year, 
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Nigeria 


The largest single SCAAP aid project under way in Africa 
is an aerial-mapping and airborne geophysics survey. The work, 
which is being carried out under contract by two Canadian companies, 
is expected to cost $1.85 million. Over 36,000 square miles of 
Nigeria will have been mapped, and an even larger area photographed 
from the air. The airborne geophysics survey will cover some 13,000 
line miles in three separate areas in Nigeria where earlier studies 
had indicated a further investigation of mineral resources was 
required. The Nigerian Government is co-operating in this project 
by providing local support, including local transportation and 
accommodation for the Canadian personnel working on the project. 


A smaller project, the provision of data-processing equipment 
for the Nigerian Meteorological Service, was finished during the year. 
As part of this project, two Nigerians were trained in Canada by ~ 
the Meteorological Service of the Department of Transport and a 
Canadian adviser was sent to Nigeria. Technical co-operation under 


this project is continuing. 


Work began during the year on a Canadian study of develop-~ 
ment and use of natural gas resources in Nigeria, and is expected 
to be completed early in 1964-1965, 


Twenty-eight Nigerians arrived in Canada during the year 
to'study in fields such as education, nursing, fisheries and 
engineering. During the year 43 Nigerians were on training awards 


in Canada, 


Northern Rhodesia (Zambla) 


Four Northern Rhodesians received training in Canada during 
1965-1964, 


Nyasaland 


In 1965-1964 three students from Nyasaland (which on July 6, 
1964, became the independent state of Malawi) were on training 
courses in Canada, 


Sierra Leone 


Two Canadian teachers were sent to Sierra Leone in 1965-1964, 
bringing the total serving there during the year to four, Five 
trainees were brought to Canada; there was a total of 28 Sierra Leone 
students in Canada during the year. Most trainees were at the 
university level and their courses included medicine, economics, 
agriculture and engineering, 


Design work continued on the construction of a Secondary school 
for boys at Koyeima, for which Canada has agreed to supply architec~ 
Meta services, pre-fabricated building materials, some equipment and 
staff, 


Swaziland 


Two trainees from Swaziland were Studying in Canada during 
the year, 


Tanganyika 


Canada supplied a number of vehicles with their equipment to 
Tanganyike during the year, including ten cinema vans, road—building 
equipment and general-purpose vehicles, The film vans were for use 
by the Tanganyikan Ministry of Co-operative and Community Development; 


wt: there 


the road-building equipment and trucks were for the Ministry of 
Forestry; and the general-purpose vehicles went to various depart- 


ments for economic-development purposes. 


Six Canadian teachers arrived in Tanganyika during the year, 
to bring the total number of teachers and university staff to 15. 
Three advisers on game-biology, legal-drafting and aerial-mapping 
asgignments served in Tanganyika, ; 


During. the year, five Tanganyikan trainees were studying in 
Canada on engineering and public~administration courses. ta 


Uganda 


During the year Canada provided the Uganda Geological Survey 
with a number of trucks and four-wheel drive vehicles as well as 
precision instruments for use.in a national geological survey. 
‘anada also Supplied staff for the survey, and agreed to supply 
handicrafts equipment for 100 junior secondary schools and a gi 
netter fishing boat to the Ministry of Fisheries. 


li- 


During the year there were in Uganda nine Canadian advisers, 
of whom five were geologists. Seven Canadian teachers, four of 
whom arrived during the year, served in Uganda in 1965-1964.. Bight 
Ugandans were on SCAAP training awards in Canada th such fields as 
agriculture, co-operatives, engineering and commerce. 


Zan bar 


During 1963-1964, Canada supplied Zanzibar with three 
ambulances, 


So far. no Canadian advisers or teachers have been. sent..to 
Zanzibar; one student from Zanzibar, however, was in Canada during 
the year. 


1964-1965 


Many of the capitaleassistance projects begun in previous . 
fiscal years are continuing in 1964-1965. These include the aerial. 
mapping and airborne geophysics survey in Nigeria, the forest 
inventory in Kenya,for which an extension was approved in April 1964, 
the construction of educational institutions in Ghana and=6renma==== 
Leone and the supply of equipment, in Ghana and Uganda. . In, addition, 
a number of new projects are under consideration, including an pie 
extension of the aerial-mapping project in Nigeria, a mapping projec 
in southeast Tanganyika, an airborne geophysics survey in Kenya, 
and the equipping and staffing of a technical college in Tanganyika. 
Some of these new projects may begin during the current fiscal year. 


Expenditures on technical assistance, which in 1965-1964 
amounted to 92.256 million, are. expected to increase substantially 
during 1964-1965. During 1962-1963, expenditures on technical 
assistance were $1,418 million, and 127 Canadian teachers and 
university staff and 59 technical advisers served in Africa under 
SCAAP, These figures compare with 89 and 36, respectively, in 
1962-1963. The number of training~award holders in Canada rose from™ 
145 in 1962-1963 to 211, 


ASSISTANCE TO FRENCH-SPEAKING AFRICAN STATES 


_ In addition to the assistance Canada provides to French- 
Speaking areas in Asia under the Colombo Plan, it extends assistance 
to the independent French-speaking states of Africa. Under this 
programme, which began in April, 1961, $300,000 has been appropriated 


annually to provide assistance in the educational field. Because 
of the special nature of the programme, an advisory committee was 
established to make recommendations about the use of available funds; 
it consists of representatives of various national and Quebec 
provincial educational organizations, as well as representatives 

of the Federal Government and the government of Quebec, 


On the basis of reports received from the Canadian delegation 
to the 1961 UNESCO conference of ministers of education of African 
countries at Addis Ababa, on the recommendation of a Canadian 
diplomatic representative who toured the French-speaking African 
countries, and as a result of other information then available, it was 
decided at the outset of this programme that emphasis should be placed 
on the provision of Canadian teachers for Africa. This has continued 
to be the main emphasis in the programme. So far, 31 secondary~school 
teachers and university staff have been sent to Africa, 20 of whom 
are still on assignment. These educational advisers were assigned to 
Cameroun (12), Rwanda (7), Mali (4), Congo (Brazzaville) (3%), Togo (3), 
Morooco (1) and Senegal (1). 

Cameroun 

During 1963-1964, ll Canadian Secondary-~school teachers served 
in Cameroun, In addition, one student from Cameroun underwent training 
in Canada in broadcasting. 

Canada also Supplied Cameroun during the year with a film van 
and Six sets of film-projection equipment. An earlier project involved 
the Supply of 150 tons of Canadian paper worth $50,000 for a UNESCO 
textbook-production centre in Cameroun, which also serves other Ffrench- 
Speaking states in the area, 


Central African Republic 
_. In 1965-1964, Canada supplied the Central African Republic with 
one film van and four sets of projection equipment, 
Congo (Brazzaville ) 
Two Canadian teachers were on assignment in the Republic of 


Congo (Brazzaville) during the year and one student from that country 
received a training award to attend a Canadian university, 


Canada supplied a film van and five sets of projection equip- 
ment to the Congo, 


Dahomey 


_ No Canadian teachers have so far served in Dahomey and ho 
Dahomians have Studied in Canada under the progranme, However, Canada 
Supplied a film van and film~projection equipment during 1963-1964, 


Ivory Coast 


During the year Canada agreed to supply four sets of filn- 
projection equipment to the Ivory Coast; this equipment will be 
delivered during 1964-1965. 


Mali 


S steiaeneiemmenal 


. _,, uring 1963-1964, four Canadian teachers were on asSignment 
in wali, three of whom are still there, 


hiorocco 
mee 


we One Canadian university professor was on assignment in Morocco 
uring the year and one Moroccan on an engineering course in Canada, 


we LG ern 


In addition, Canada provided Morocco with a film van and 
film-projection equipment, 


Niger 
No Canadian teachers have so far served in Niger, but a 
trainee from Niger underwent a course in film production at the 
National Film Board during the year and Canada supplied two film 
vans and projection equipment to the Niger Republic, 


Rwanda 


One of the major projects under this programme is the 
assistance being provided to Rwanda in establishing its national 
university at Butare. The Government of Rwanda nominated aq Canadian, 
the Very Reverend Father Georges-Henri Levesque, as rector of this 
institution to plan its establishment and guide it during its forma- 
tive years. During 1963-1964, the Canadian Government met the costs 
involved in supplying elght members of the staff, including Father 
Levesque, and is considering a number of additional proposals for 
development of the university's facilities, 


Togo 


Three Canadian teachers were on assignment in Togo during 
the year, one of whom is still there, In addition, Canada agreed 
to supply Togo with film-projection equipment, which will be 
delivered in 1964-1965, 


Upper Volta 

Canada agreed to supply three sets of film-projection equip-~ 
ment to Upper Volta. Wo Canadian teachers have yet served in Upper 
Volta, and there have been no trainees from that country in Canada. 


106471965 Programme 


In the context of the expanded development programme for | 
Vrancophone Africa announced in November 1963 by the Secretary of 
State for External Affairs, it 19 expected that 1964-1965 will see 
a marked increase in the levels of expenditure for technical assistance, 
which in 1963~1964 amounted to over $295,000, This will involve more 
Canadian teachers and advisers serving in the area and more students 
in training in Canada, The beginning of new projects in the capital- 
assistance field is also envisaged, 


By the end of September 1964, over 50 Canadian teachers and 
university staff are expected to be on asSignment in ten French- 
Speaking African states: Cameroun, Chad, Congo (Brazzaville), 
Dahomey, Guinea, Ivory Coast, Mali, Moroceo, Rwanda, Togo, At present 
requests for advisers in a variety of fields are being considered for 
Tunisia, Guinea, the Central African Republic, Algeria, Morocco and 
Cameroun, Canadian assistance for the University of Rwanda is | 
scheduled to be significantly augmented. Canada is at present discus-— 
Sing with UNESCO the possibility of embarking on co-operative projects 
in Senegal, Dahomey and a number of other French-speaking African 
states; many of these projects will involve the provision of Canadian 
advisers and equipment, 


COMMONWEALTH TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMME 
HOR OTHER COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
a MUN 


oe This appropriation was initiated in 1958 for the purpose of 
Giving Canadian technical assistance to those Commonwealth countries 
not included in Ganadats Other bilateral aid progrannes, such #8 “the 
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Colombo Plan. AS separate programmes were initiated for Africa 
and the Caribbean, this one has dwindled. In 1963-1964, only 
Hong Kong received assistance under it, the appropriation being 
$20,000. One Canadian adviser in Social work served in Hong Kong 
and two students received training in Canada during the year. 


COMMONWEALTH SCHOLARSHIP AND FELLOWSHIP PLAN 


The Plan is designed to provide opportunities for Commonwealth 
students to pursue advanced courses of study in other Commonwealth 
countries. The scholarships are intended for men and women of high 
intellectual promise who may be expected to make a signifdcant 
contribution to their own countries on their return from abroad. 
Although this is a programme of student exchange, jt nevertheless 
is of particular benefit to the developing members of the Comnonwealth, 
which gain additional acecess.to the educational facilities of the 


older members, 


The Plan was conceived at the Montreal Trade and Economic 
Conference in 1958. Its general outlines were established at a 
conference at Oxford in 1958, and the academic year 1960-1961 
marked the first year of its operation. .At Oxford it was agreed 
that 1,000 scholarships shouldbe made available under the Plan, of 
which Britain was to provide half and Canada a quarter. The sum of 
$1,200,000 will be required in 1964-1965 to meet this Canadian 
commitment. 


Supervisory responsibllity for the Plan in Canada rests with 
the External Aid Office, which also undertakes the administration 
of its financial aspects. The Canadian Commonwealth Scholarship 
and Fellowship Committee, which is composed of members from representa- 
tive universities across. the country,. advises. on and assists with the 
academic aspects of the programme and arranges for the selection and 
placing of scholars in Canadian universities. The Canadian Universi- 
ties Foundation provides secretariat services for the Committee, 


The number of Commonwealth scholars studying in Canada Since 
the inception of the scheme has. been. as follows; 


1960-61 0... 101 
1961-62 -—- = TB. 
1962—63 — = 220 
1963-64 —-— = 230 


LOG4=65. . eve 250. (approx,) 


About 77 per cent of these scholars have come from developing 
countries (39 per cent from Asia, 17 per cent from Africa, 17 per cent 
from the Caribbean area and 4 per cent from other developing Common- 
wealth areas), It is expected that Ganada will reach the goal of 250 
Scholarships active during the academic year 1964-1965. 


In the first four years.of this Plants Operation, 127 Canadians 
were awarded scholarships for study abroad, About 70 others will 
receive scholarships during the fifth year. 


a OE on 
TABLE A 


ALLOCATION OF BILATERAL GRANT AID FUNDS 
1950 TO March 31, 1964 


Type of Assistance Percent of Total 


Construction 


Power Plants, Transmission LineS..ccrscscceccnece 
Industrial and Research PlantSecreceseseceessere 
Roads, Bridges, HarbourSeersecceverreversevessee 


Equipment 


HocemotiveS co rKie Whe. « bidlecldie heels tines die HHOVs Geeta 
Aircraft, SOLUS Hie. HO HE. Dhar Si RULER 
Agriculture, FOr OGtr yc le Es dle ole Kale Heelers dls GHMe. 6 
Fisheries, PGS Sele Sid ee le a eetal ele la Caney e! SMteate ds a aaa 
TakeocommeanlORGLONs sais osc 's 6.4 4 0.00 64 b0 0h bbe Re alee 


Surveys 


Ground, Aerdiades sence levels oes QV VR Rae 


Institutions 
schools, WOPkSHO PS .0% 06.5% a Vita RHA 168 


HOUGENE soe Sas ese Ole Bele oes ob Neel teehee. tee eaten 


Hospitals, Laboratorlesecsscsevsesccsesvccvnveve 
Pending Pro jecidastiipa ) «GAS « «sna. cms CWRU N ts iicek Gam 


Commodities 


Wheat, BPLOUL SCY oes W'S Laed daw sid w.c lvwiwo tee 
Metals AS WEBCOS raw se. ol tiels Wares: dt wh wed ei site| Mets. sPabs ates 
Fortlilagers (ePestligldess sic edvic weeds MNO. dRES Ys 
Puppy jPaper spRahlwayclies. wiwtediod. aeiveuebhodes 
Miscellaneous 


Technical ASST BU ANOe t «ty Meprieied%: 3... <isveyleletweeitns eaves D267 | 


Total: 100.00 
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TABLE B 


STUDENTS AND TRAINERS IN GANADA UNDER 
CANADIAN PROGRAMMES 1956-1963" 


re ae 


Other Commonwealth 
Colombo Commonwealth Francophone Commonwealth Scholarship 

Plan Caribbean SCAAP Africa Countries Plan Total 
1956 370 _ - - ne “ 570 
1957 391 - ~ ~ - ~ ool 
1958 400 5 ~ ~ ) ~ 408 
1959 478 27 - - Ro - 528 
1960 207 28 - ~ 4.6 100 Br 
1961 552 4, 80 “ 9 204 849 
1962 620 9 134. ~ 6 274 L043 
1963 823 var 215 3 il 504 14.23 


TABLE C 


TRAINEES IN CANADA UNDER UNITED NATIONS 
AND OTHER AID PROGRAMMES 1956-1963 


1956 - 72 
1957 - 145 
1958 ~ 214: 
1959 “ 270 
1960 - 584 
1961 ~ 569 
1962 ~ 205 
1963 - 165 


X Galendar Years 


TABLE D 


ADVISERS AND TEACHERS SERVING ABROAD UNDER 
CANADIAN AID PROGRAMMES 1956-1963" 


Other 
Colombo Commonwelath Francophone Commonwealth 
Plan Caribbean SCAAP Africa Countries Total 


TABLE E 


UNITED NATIONS RECRUITMENT OF ADVISERS IN 
CANADA UNDER EXPANDED phe acl OF 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 1956-1963 


1956 : 86 
1957 98 
1958 92 
1959 85 
1960 96 
1961 79 
1962 89 
1963 122 


& Calendar Years 


— pies 
TABLE F 


DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN AID FUNDS UNDER THE COLOMBO PLAN 
ACCORDING TO COUNTRY: 1950 = MARCH 31, 1964 


dh 


P 
Burma 4,203,000 
Cambodia 116,000 
Ceylon 25,886,000 
India 239,662,000 
Indonesia 2,603,000 
Malaysia 9,146,000 
Nepal 60 ,000 
Pakistan 153,326,000 
South Vietnam 706,000 
Thailand | 85 , 000 
Indus Development Fund 13,109,000 
Mekong River Scheme 1,300,000 
Capital Project (non-Commonwealth Countries) 375,000 
Medical Book Scheme 220 ,000 
Small Projects 25,000 
Technical Assistance (all countries) 17,518,000 
Other 2,051,000 


—s 


464,671,000 


& Specific country allocations have not been made 
under Canadats other bilateral aid programmes. 
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TABLE. G 


COLOMBO PLAN 


PATTERN OF CANADIAN ALLOCATIONS FOR 1963-1964" 


Capital Assistance: India $ 19,5 ‘mitivom 
Pakistan 12.25 milion 
Ceylon 1.5 million 
Malaysia 1.5 million 


Other Countries 75 miblion 


Technical Assistance (all countries) 2.0 million 


Tndus Basin Development Fund 4,0 million 


$ 41.5 miliion 


x fiscal year 


eh ae 
TABLE H 


MAJOR CAPITAL PROJECTS UNDER WAY, SHOWING 
DIVISION BETWEEN CANADIAN COSTS AND LOCAL 


costs 
Estimated Estimated 
Project Canadian Cost Local Cost 
1) ~ 
Thaketa Bridge 1,440,000.00 1, 730,000.00 
Katunayake. Alrport 2,425 ,000,00 2,900 ,000.00 
Kundah Stage III 20,000 ,000,.00 29,300,000.00 
Perak Hydro-Electric Survey 900 ,000.000 1,085 ,000,00 
Malayan Television System 025,000.00 L,970,000,00 
Bheramara~Goalpara Transmission 
Line 4,170,000.00 1,860,000,00 
Comilla-~Sylhet Transmission Line 9,985 ,000.00 6,945 ,000.00 
Khulna Hardboard Mill 1,930,000,00 690,000.00 
Sukkur Thermal Power Plant 12,500 ,000.00 9,200 ,000.00 
West Indian Schools and 
Warehouses 1,475,000,00 100,000.00 
Ghana Trades Training Centre 900,000.00 300,000.00 
Nigerian Aerial Survey 1,850,000.00 400,000.00 
Total: ‘$ 53,700,000,00 3 55,480 ,000.00 
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With the inauguration of the Colombo Plan in 1950, 
Canada embarked on a large-scale programme of economic 
assistance to under-developed countries; and since 1959 its 
contribution to the Colombo Plan and to other programmes of 
economic aid has been increased substantially. By the end 
of 1961, total Canadian expenditures on economic-aid pro- 
grammes and contributions to certain special aid programmes, 
including estimates for 1961-62, amounted to $519.56 million, 
of which $213.37 million had been provided since 1959, 
Canada has contributed a further sum of $65,18 million to 
international development agencies in the form of loans and 
advances. 


The Colombo Plan 


The greater part of Canada's economic aid is at 
present provided through bilateral assistance programmes, the 
largest of which is the Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic 
Development in South and Southeast Asia, Canada's appropriation 
for the Plan in 1960-61 and 1961-62 was $60 million annually, 
bringing the total contribution since 1950 to $381.61 million, 
Aid to the countries of the Colombo Plan area (Brunei, Burma, 
Cambodia, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Japan, Laos, Malaya, Nepal, 
North Borneo, Pakistan, the Philippines, Sarawak, Singapore, 
South Vietnam and Thailand) has been primarily in the form of 
capital aid, commodity aid, grants of foodstuffs and technical 
assistance, 


Canadian-aided capital projects designed to provide 
some of the basic requirements for industrial growth are as 
follows: 


(1) In India, both the Canada/India Nuclear Reactor and 
the Kundah hydro-electric power development project were 
inaugurated in 1961, Two other hydro-electric projects were 
assisted in earlier years, and stage three of the Kundah project 
will be undertaken in 1961, Various types of equipment have been 
provided for agricultural purposes and for hospitals, as well as 
in the field of transportation, education and co-operatives, 
These include "Beaver" aircraft for crop-spraying, Cobalt Beam 
Therapy units for nine hospitals, diesel locomotives, boilers 
and railway ties and audio-visual aids. Aerial surveys, of West 
Rajasthan and the Gangetic basin, have also been undertaken, 
Commodities and foodstuffs, such as metals, fertilizers, asbestos 
and wheat, have formed a large part of Canadats aid to India. 

(2) In Pakistan, the Warsak and Shadiwal hydro-electric 
power projects (West Pakistan) were inaugurated in 1961, Other 
projects include the Goalpara Power Station and the Ganges Kobadak 
Thermal Plant in East Pakistan, and a new thermal plant at Sukkur 
to commence in 1961, Electricity transmission lines and towers 
have been provided in Bast Pakistan, The construction of a 
cement plant was carried out in West Pakistan, In addition to an 


aerial resources survey, aid to Pakistan has included the 
provision of equipment in different fields, mainly for 
agricultural purposes, and of commodities and foodstuffs such 
as industrial metals, wood-pulp, fertilizers and wheat. 


34 In Ceylon, a large fisheries development project was 
assisted by Canada through the supply of fishing boats, a 
trawler and fishing gear; technical services were provided 
over a number of years to this project, which also included 
the construction and equipping of a refrigeration plant. 
Electricity transmission lines and airport equipment were 
provided, together with diesel locomotives and railway ties, 
An aerial resources survey has been carried out and numerous 
items of equipment for agricultural, educational, hospital and 
other purposes have been supplied, as well as a large quantity 


of TLlour, 


(4) Other countries receiving capital aid from Canada 
included Burma, which received several types of equipment for 
schools, hospitals and various technical workshops, as well as 
equipment for surveying, mining and fisheries development, 

The largest project, involving the construction of a bridge 
connecting Rangoon with the satellite town of Thaketa, will be 
commenced in 1961, Indonesia has received Canadian aircraft 
for inter-island communication, books and scientific literature, 
as well as shipments of flour. An aerial survey was carried 
out for Malaya in 1958, and other projects in that country 
include road Surveys, and the provision of numerous items of 
equipment for education and scientific and technical purposes, 
Foodstuffs and educational equipment have been provided to 
Cambodia, Nepal, North Borneo, Singapore and South Vietnam, In 
addition, Canada is 6éngaged on an aerial survey of the Lower 
Mekong basin, which lies partly in Cambodia, Laos, Thailand and 
Vietnam, The survey will provide a basis on which to work out 
a development plan for the river basin so that the benefits 

of water-power, irrigation and navigation can be made available 
to all four riparian countries, 


Technical assistance programmes under the Colombo . 
Plan are aimed at providing training in technical, scientific, 
administrative and managerial skills. From 1960 to the end of 
June 1961, a total of 1,622 persons arrived in Canada from 17 
countries of the Colombo Plan area, for whom programmes were 
arranged in such fields as agriculture, fisheries, forestry, 
engineering, mining, geology and other sciences, education, 
health services, housing, co-operativés and marketing, accountancy, 
broadcasting, statistics and public administration, to name only 
a few, Both practical and academic courses have been given, 
and undergraduate training has been extended in such fields as 
engineering, the sciences, public administration and health to 
Asians from those countries lacking adequate academic facilities, 
Special group programmes have been arranged in a-number of fields, 
the most recent being in public administration, seed improvement 
and town planning, During the same period, 186 Canadians were 
sent abroad on technical assistance assignments, to act as as 
advisers to the governments of 13 Colombo Plan countries in such 
fields as engineering, geology, mine prospecting, cost accounting, 
public administration, agriculture and cc-operatives, transporta— 
tion, education and health, and many others, 


CanadaeWest Indies Aid Programme 


Under the Canada-West Indies Aid Programme, Canada has 
undertaken to provide assistance to the value of $10-million over 
a five-year period beginning in 1958, Of this sum $6,5 million 
has been used to build two passenger-cargo vessels, each with a 


r 
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displacement of 1,500 tons, for the inter-island shipping 
service, Both the "Federal Maple" and "Federal Palm" were 
commissioned in July 1961. Work is beginning on the construce 
tion of a dock on the istand of St. Vincent at a cost of $1 
million and other projects include provision of equipment for 
other ports in The West Indies, aid-for the University College 
and a natural resources survey, Contributions already made 
under the scheme include laboratory equipment for a vocational 
school in St, Kitts and a documentary film. 


DAS 46 A total.of 81 West Indians arrived in Canada between 
the inception of the programme and June 30, 1961, for training, 
public administration, forestry and housing -being the main | 
fields of interest, Ganadian advisers sent to The West Indies © 
during the same period numbered 28, -Among them were Canadian 
educationists who served at the University College of The West 
Indies and as advisers to the Ministry of Education in Jamaica, 
Science and technical teachers have worked in St, Vincent 

St. Lucia and St. Kitts, and a team of soil surveyors visited 
the faculty of agrioulture of the University Cotlege, 


Commonwealth Technical Assistance Programme 


Canada has also contributed to a programme of technical 
assistance, set up at the end of 1958, to Commonwealth countries 
hot eligible for assistanoe under the Colombo Plan or the 
Canada-West Indies Aid Programme, A total-of $750,000 had been 
phe tees under the scheme by the end of 1961. Expenditure 

nereased substantially during 1960-61, Ghana and Nigeria 
receiving the largest amounts of aid, At the end of June 1961, 
58 trainses were in Canada engaged in such fields of study as 
agriculture, co-operatives, mining, engineering, public administrae 
tion, health and social welfare. During 1960, Ie Canadian 
advisers went abroad under the programme, 12 to Ghana, four to 
Nigeria, one to Uganda and one to British Honduras, With the 
establishment of SCAAP, the Commonwealth Technical Assistance 
Programme will be confined in future to Commonwealth countries 
outside the area covered by the Colombo Plan, the Canada-West 
Indies Aid Programme and SCAAP, for example, British Guiana, 
British Honduras and Hong Kong. 


Special Commonwealth African Aid Programme} 


A contribution of $10.5 million, to be spread over a 
threeeyear period, has been promised to the Special Commonwealth 
African Aid Programme (SCAAP) which was established in September 
1960 after a-ministerial meeting of the Commonwealth Economic 
Consultative Committee, Canada has contributed $3,5 million for 
the financial year 1961-62, the first year of operations, This 
programme includes technical assistance and educational aid, as 
well as some capitaleaid projects, An aerial resources survey 
is being undertaken for Nigeria, and other projeots are now under 
consideration, Several Africans are arriving in Canada to study 
various subjects, and so far over 40 advisers have gone to Nigeria, 
Tanganyika, Ghana, Gambia, Kenya, and Sierra Leone under this 
programme fo assist in the development of education, medicine 
and medical research, the establishment and organization of a 
television industry and a national film unit, and to advise on 
various aspeots of finance, — 


Educational Assistance to French-speaking African States 


Canada agreed to provide $300,000 a year for educational 
assistance to the newly-independent French-speaking states of Africa, 
which were former colonial possessions of Belgium and France, For 
the acadomic year 1961-62, it is hoped that, with tho cooperation 


of the Province of Quebec, 12 ta 14 teachers of vocational 
subjects at the secondary lLevol can be recruited for service 
in these countries, Other educational projects are being 
considered under this programme, 


Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship Programme 


Canada also participates in the Commonwealth scholar-= 
ship and fellowship plan initiated at the Montreal Commonwealth 
Trade and Economic Conference in 1958, This scheme differs from 
programmes referred to in the preceding paragraphs in that it is 
a multilateral cultural exchange between Commonwealth countries, 
rather than a bilateral aid scheme, For its first year of 
operations (1960-61), ‘$500,000 was made available by Canada for~ 
101 scholars from 26 countries or territories of the Commonwealth 
to begin their first year of study in Canada, Provision has 
been made for 80 of these to remain in Canada for another year 
along with an additional 103 who arrived In 1961 to begin their 
studies in the academic year 1961-62, For this purpose an 
allocation of #1 million has been made available for the second 
year of operation, The majority of Commonwealth scholars who 
study at Canadian universities under this plan will eventually 
return to their home countries to teach, chiefly in universities, 


United Nations Agencies 


By 1962 Canada will have contributed $30.41 million 
to multilateral aid programmes, ThesSe include the United Nations 
Expanded Programme for Technical Assistance, to which Canada is 
the third largest contributor, Canada's contribution to the 
UN Expanded Programme for Technical Assistance is reinforced by 
the provision of training facilities in Canada for United Nations 
fellows and scholars and by the recruiting of Canadians for 
service under UN auspices in under-developed countries, From 
1950 to June 1961, the number of training programmes arranged for 
UN trainees and those coming to Canada under the United States 
International Co-operation Administration Programme and the ~~ 
programmes of other international aid agencies, totalled 1454, 
Other multilateral aid programmes in which Canada participates 
are: the United Nations Special Fund (fifth largest contributor), 
UNICEF (fourth largest) and the operational programme of the . 
International Atomic Energy Agency. The Special Fund is engaged 
on relatively large-scale projects of technical assistance which 
are beyond the scope of the Expanded Programme for Technical 
Assistance, while UNICEF concentrates on assisting governments, 
chiefly of under-developed countries, to develop permanent health 
and welfare services for children and on sombating diseases ta 
which children are particularly susceptible. Special contributions 
have also been made to the malaria-eradication programme of the 
World Health Organization, to the Freedom-from-Hunger Campaign 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization and to the United Nations ~ 
Technical Assistance Centre set up in 1959 in the University of 
British Columbia, In addition, Canada has, since 1950, contributed 
a total of $93.80 million to a number of special aid programmes 
designed to deal with such problems as the care and settlement of 
refugees, In World Refugee Year it implemented a scheme to bring 
to Canada 211 refugees suffering from tuberculosis, together with 
their families. } 
international Development Organizations 

In addition to membership of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development and the Tnternational Finance Corpora 
tion, Canada joined in 1960 the newly-established International 
Development Association, By March 1962, Canada will have made loans 
and.advances to these bodies amounting to $29.21 million, 
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The International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) is one of 13 
intergovernmental organizations linked with the United Nations 
through special agreements arranged by the Economic and Social 
Council and approved by the General Assembly and by the organiza- 
tions concerned. The Specialized Agencies of the United Nations 
are expert in their respective fields: labour, health, education, 
food and agriculture, finance and banking, civil aviation, postal 
matters, telecommunications, meteorology, international develop- 
ment and maritime matters. 


Need for international action 


Civil aviation, which provides a means of moving people and goods 
at great speed over long distances, presupposes a high degree of 
international co-operation. The steady improvement and sophistica- 
tion of aircraft create new demands on communications, weather 
forecasting, air-traffic control, radio navigation and landing 
aids, safety standards, and airport facilities for passengers and 
cargo. The result is a tightly-integrated aviation system the oper- 
ation of which requires experience and skill of a high order. Civil 
aviation -- in its present state, at least -- is principally a kind 
of long-range transport; in most parts of the world, air-routes 
must cross international boundaries in order to meet customer de- 
mands and to ensure economic viability. Safety and regularity, 
which are essential to efficient air services, require that ground 
services be first-rate and that the highest standards be maintained 
in such matters as qualifications for pilots' licences and specifi- 
cations for the air-worthiness of planes. Regional disparities in 
aviation development and available resources necessitate close 
international co-operation and standardization. 


History 


These fundamental facts of civil aviation were recognized as early 
as 1919, when a number of nations attending the Versailles Peace 
Conference set up the International Commission for Aerial Naviga- 
tion. This body operated mainly in Europe, where rapid progress in 
aviation and a multiplicity of national frontiers combined to make 
the need greatest. Until 1939, there was no serious need for organ- 
ization on a world-wide basis because the oceans imposed formidable 
barriers to even the largest aircraft of the day and made inter- 
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continental flight uneconomical, if not impossible. 


The Second World War changed that situation. Within two or three 
years after 1939, swarms of large aircraft were flying shuttle 
services across the Atlantic and Pacific, while tremendous tech- 
nical advances were made under the stimulus of war. Chains of 
ground facilities were set up by the allied forces to serve the 
main transoceanic routes and new routes into areas not previously 
served. At the end of the war, all this technical development was 
available to the civil air operators. The kind of service they 
could offer, for which there was now a vastly-increased demand, 
was superior to their best prewar efforts. In 1946, the first. 
postwar year, worldwide air traffic was nine times as great as it 
had been in 1938. It has continued to expand at a remarkable rate, 
and in 1974 was estimated at 54,730 million ton miles of transpor- 
tation. 


Before the war ended, the allied governments realized that the new 
capabilities of aviation created new requirements for intergovern- 
mental co-operation. To deal with the whole complex of new problems 
and to create an environment in which civil aviation could make the 
maximum contribution in the postwar world, the allied governments 
met in Chicago in 1944. 


The major results of the Chicago conference were the signature of 
the International Civil Aviation Convention and the establishment 
of the International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO), which was 
founded by the convention. Article 44 of the 1944 convention assigns 
to ICAO the functions of "developing the principles and techniques 
of international air navigation and fostering the planning and de- 
velopment of international air transport so as to ensure the safe 
and orderly growth of international civil aviation throughout the 
world". It establishes the sovereignty of each government over its 
own air-space, lists certain basic rights its signatories accord 

to one another, governs the provision of the facilities needed for 
international air operations, provides for the peaceful settlement 
of disputes, and establishes the International Civil Aviation 
Organization for the promotion and negotiation of the international 
agreement needed by civil aviation over a great range of legal, 
economic and technical problems. ICAO met first in Montreal in 1945 
as a provisional body. By 1947, when ratifications brought the con- 
vention formally into being, it had already gone far in the achieve- 
ment of its aims. 


Objects 


The aims of the Organization are to develop the principles and 
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techniques of international air navigation and to foster the plan- 
ning and development of international air transport so as to: 


(a) ensure the safe and orderly growth of international civil avia- 
tion throughout the world; 


(b) encourage the development of aircraft design and operation for 
peaceful purposes; 


(c) encourage the development of airways, airports and air-naviga- 
tion facilities for international civil aviation; 


(d) meet the needs of the peoples of the world for safe regular, 
efficient and economical air transport; 


(e) prevent economic waste caused by unreasonable competition; 


(f) ensure that the rights of contracting states are respected and 
that every contracting state has a fair opportunity to operate 
international airlines; 


(g) avoid discrimination between contracting states; 
(nh) promote safety of flight in international air navigation; 


(i) promote the development of all aspects of international civil 
aeronautics. 


Structure and activities 


The International Civil Aviation Organization has a membership of 
129 contracting states. Its machinery consists of: 


(a) The Assembly, in which all member states participate. Regular 
sessions of the Assembly are convened every three years to 
establish the general policy of the Organization and to approve 
its budgets. The twenty-first regular session was held in 
Montreal from September 24 to October 16, 1974. Extraordinary 
meetings of the Assembly may also be convened in the years 
intervening between regular sessions on the decision of the 
Assembly or the Council. 


(b) The Counetl, the executive body of the Organization, which 
Sits in permanent session at the headquarters in Montreal. The 
Council is currently composed of 30* members, including ten 
representatives from each of the following kinds of state: 


ee a er TD 


* Council membership will increase to 33 on ratification of an amend- 
ment to the Convention, adopted by the twenty-first Assembly, by 
two-thirds of the ICAO contracting states. 
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States of chief importance in air transport; 


States (not otherwise included) that make the largest 
contribution to the provision of facilities for inter- 
national civil air navigation; 


iii) states (not otherwise included) whose designation will 
ensure that all major geographical areas of the world 
are represented. 


The Council elects its president for a renewable three-year 
term. The president is an independent ICAO official not se- 
lected from among the state representatives on the Council. 


The Council is assisted in its work by a number of subordi- 
nate bodies, including the Air Navigation Commission and the 
Air Transport Committee, which are responsible for technical 
and economic questions respectively, the Legal Committee, 

the Joint Support Committee, the Committee on Unlawful Inter- 
ference, the Finance Committee, and the Working Group on 
Conditions of Service. 


The Secretartat is headed by a Secretary-General elected by 
the Council, which is the permanent staff of ICAO. It com- 
prises over 900 employees, including headquarters staff, as 
well as the staff of six regional offices (Paris, Dakar, 
Cairo, Mexico City, Lima and Bangkok) and the technical- 
assistance experts on location in developing countries. 


International civil aviation has taken on increasing importance and 
complexity since ICAOQ's inception in 1947. The membership of ICAO 
has increased from an original 26 states to 129, a large number of 
which are developing countries. The scope of the Organization's ac- 
tivities reflects these changes. In the technical field, it seeks 
international agreement on the requirements of international civil 
aviation for facilities and services, on the means of providing 
them and on standardization of equipment and procedures wherever 
standardization is necessary for safety and regularity. These agree- 
ments generally take the form of annexes to the Chicago Convention. 
The Organization also collects, analyses and makes available to 
member states a vast amount of information on the technical aspects 
of civil aviation and provides assistance to members in the train- 
ing of personnel. 


ICAO has not been involved directly in the negotiation between 


member states of agreements to exchange rights for the operation of 
commercial air services, but it studies and seeks agreement on other 
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questions of an economic nature whenever such agreement will facili- 
tate the international operations of airlines. Similarly, it deals 
with legal questions in cases in which the differing positions of 
national codes of law are likely to handicap air operations. The re- 
sults of its legal work usually appear in the form of international 
conventions open for ratification by all member states. 


In the field of technical assistance, ICAO serves as an executing 
agency for the United Nations Development Program for projects in- 
volving civil aviation. ICAO experts have provided technical assis- 
tance, including training, in almost every branch of civil aviation, 
and 600 to 700 fellowships are awarded annually. The Organization 
also sponsors a number of regional training centres and makes a 
major contribution in the provision of civil aviation equipment. 


In recent years, unlawful interference with international civil 
aviation, especially hijacking and air sabotage, has become of in- 
creasing concern. ICAO has been active in combating such offences, 
and three important international conventions (Tokyo, 1963, The 
Hague, 1970, and Montreal, 1971) have been adopted under its auspi- 
ces. In 1973, an extraordinary session of the Assembly was held in 
Rome to consider proposals to amend the Chicago Convention to deal 
with these questions, but no significant agreement was reached. 


Canadian participation 


Since the time they became commercially feasible, aircraft have 
been of great value in developing the more remote parts of Canada 
and in bringing the various regions closer together. The size of 
the country provided unusual opportunities for the development of 
air services. Canada, as a major trading nation, is interested in 
the development of fast international transportation, while its 
geographical position astride important air-routes entails con- 
Siderable responsibility. The Canadian Government was, therefore, 
keenly interested in developments leading up to the Chicago Con- 
ference, and took a significant part in its proceedings. The 
choice of Montreal as the site for ICAO headquarters was partly in 
recognition of Canada's contribution at Chicago. 


Canada has been represented on the ICAO Council since its creation 
as a state of major importance in air transport. Similarly, there 
has always been a Canadian member of the Air Navigation Commission, 
and recently the commissioner nominated by Canada served as its 
president. Canada has always played an active role in the work of 
the Council and its subsidiary bodies. It has made significant con- 
tributions to the development of the technical annexes to the 
Chicago Convention. It is party to the 1956 agreements on the joint 
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financing of air-navigation services in Iceland, Greenland and the 
Faroe Islands, and $565,000 has been budgeted in the fiscal year 
1975-76 to cover the Canadian contribution. Canada has played a 
major role in international negotiations regarding unlawful inter- 
ference and is a party to all three ICAO conventions. 


Canada contributes on the same basis as other member states to the 
ICAO regular budget. For 1974 Canada will pay 3.36 per cent of the 
total assessed budget of $13,187,000. Canadians occupy important 
positions in the headquarters Secretariat and Canada continues to 
provide experts and training under the ICAO technical-assistance 
program. 


As host to ICAO, Canada has undertaken a number of responsibilities 
vis-d-vts the Organization. The Canadian Government contributes sub- 
stantially to the cost of accommodation at the headquarters premises 
in Montreal (which will be located at International Aviation Square 
on Sherbrooke Street by mid-1975). Similarly, certain legal and 
fiscal immunities are granted to the Secretariat and national dele- 
gations represented on Council. 
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The International Civil Aviation Organization is one of 13 inter- 
governmental organizations linked with the United Nations through special agree- 
ments arranged by the Economic and Social Council and approved by the General 
Assembly and by the organizations concerned. The Specialized Agencies of the 
United Nations are expert in their respective fields: labor, health, education, 
food and agriculture, finance and banking, civil aviation, postal matters, 
telecommunications, meteorology, international development and maritime matters. 


Need for International Action 


Civil aviation offers to the world a means of moving people and 
goods at great speed and over long distances, but it is an activity that has a 
peculiar need for international collaboration. Increasingly more advanced 
aircraft make new demands on communications, weather forecasting, air-traffic 
control, radio navigation and landing aids, safety standards and airport 
passenger and cargo facilities. Together they form a tightly-integrated 
aviation system requiring experience and skill to operate. Civil aviation, in 
its present state at least, is predominantly a means of long-range transport; in 
most parts of the world, air-routes must cross international borders to meet 
customer demands and to ensure economic viability. Air services must be both 
safe and regular. Safety and regularity require that ground services be of a 
high order and that high standards be established in such matters as qualifica- 
tions for pilots' licences and air-worthiness specifications for aircraft. 
Regional disparities in aviation development and available resources demand 
close international co-operation and standardization. 


History 


These fundamental facts regarding civil aviation received recognition 
as early as 1919, when a number of nations attending the Peace Conference at 
Versailles established the International Commission for Aerial Navigation. This 
body operated mainly in Europe, where rapid progress in aviation and a multiplicity 
of national frontiers combined to make the need greatest. Until 1939 there was 
no serious need for organization on a worldwide basis because the great oceans 
imposed formidable barriers to the largest aircraft of the day and made inter- 
continental air services uneconomic, if not impossible. 


The Second World War changed that situation. Within two or three 
years after 1939, swarms of large aircraft were flying shuttle services across 
the Atlantic and Pacific, while tremendous technical advances were made under 
the stimulus of war. Uhains of ground facilities were set up by the allied 
forces to serve the main transoceanic routes and new routes into areas not 
previously served. At the end of the war, all this technical development was 
available to the civil air operators. The kind of service they could offer was 
superior to their best prewar efforts, and there was a vastly increased. demand 
for their services. In 1946, the first full postwar year, worldwide air traffic 
was nine times as great as it had been in 1938. It has continued to expand at a 
sensational rate, and in 1967, amounted to 22,440 million ton-miles of carriage. 


Before the war ended, the allied governments realized that air trans- 
port had moved onto a new plane of effectiveness and that aviation's new capabilities 
created additional requirements for intergovernmental co-operation. To deal with 
the whole complex of new problems and to create an environment in which ciyil 
aviation could make the maximum contribution in the postwar world, the allied 
governments met in Chicago in 1944. 


The major results of the Chicago conference were the signature of the 
International Civil Aviation Convention and the establishment of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO), which was founded by the Convention. Article 
44 of the 1944 Convention assigns to ICAO the functions of "developing the principles 
and techniques of international air navigation and fostering the planning and 
development of international air transport so as to ensure the safe and orderly. 
growth of international civil aviation throughout the world''. It establishes the 

sovereignty of each government over its own air-space, lists certain basic rights 
which its signatories accord to each other, governs the provision of the facilities 
needed for international air operations, provides for the peaceful settlement 

of disputes, and establishes the International Civil Aviation Organization for 

the promotion and negotiation of the international agreement needed by civil 
aviation over a great range of legal, economic and technical problems. ICAO met 
first as a provisional body in Montreal in 1945. By 1947, when ratifications to 
the Convention brought it formally into being, it had already gone far in the 
achievement of its objectives. 


Objectives 


The aims and objectives of the Organization are to develop the 
principles and techniques of international air navigation and to foster the 
planning and development of international air transport so as to: 


(a) insure the safe and orderly growth of international civil 
aviation throughout the world; 


encourage the arts of aircraft design and operation for peace- 
ful purposes; 


encourage the development of airways, airports and air naviga- 
tion facilities for international civil aviation; 


meet the needs of the peoples of the world for safe regular, 
efficient and economical air transport; 


(e) 
(f) 


(g) 
(h) 
(i) 


Structure 


ICAO 
of: 


(a) 


(b) 


This 
be re-elected. 
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prevent economic waste caused by unreasonable competition; 


insure that the rights of contracting states are fully respected 
and that every contracting state has a fair opportunity to 
operate international airlines; 


avoid discrimination between contracting states; 
promote safety of flight in international air navigation; 


promote generally the development of all aspects of international 
civil aeronautics. 


now has a membership of 116 governments. Its machinery consists 


The Assembly, in which all member states participate and which 
establishes the general policy of the Organization and approves 
its budgets. It convenes eyery three years, the sixteenth 
session being held in Buenos Aires from September 3 to 28, 1968, 


The Council, consisting of 27 member states elected by the 
Assembly every third year, is composed of representatives from 
the following categories of states: 


i) states of chief importance in air transport; 

ii) states not otherwise included which make the largest 
contribution to the provision of facilities for inter- 
national civil air navigation; 

iii) states not otherwise included whose designation will 
ensure that all major geographical areas of the world 
are represented. 


council elects its own president for a three-year term, who may 
The Council sits in more or less permanent session at the Organiz- 


ation's headquarters in Montreal. 


(c) 


The Secretariat, headed by a Secretary-General, which is the 


permanent staff of ICAQ. It numbers about 570 employees, most 


of whom are at headquarters in Montreal; about 90, however, 
comprise the staffs of six regional offices established in 
other parts of the world. 


The Council is assisted in its work by four subordinate bodies: the 
Air Navigation Commission for technical questions, the Air Transport Committee 
for economic matters, the Legal Committee for legal problems and the Technical 
Assistance Committee for aid matters. ICAQ's work falls largely within the 
fields covered by these bodies. In the technical field it seeks international 
agreement on the requirements of international civil aviation for facilities 
and services, on the means of providing them and on standardization of equipment 
and procedures wherever standardization is necessary for safety and regularity. 


(In some important instances, when international action was necessary to provide 
certain facilities and services, ICAO had been concerned with: negotiating and 
later with administering international agreements.) The Organization also 
collects, analyses and makes available to states a yast amount of information on 
the technical aspects of civil aviation and provides assistance to member states 
in the training of personnel. 


The Organization has not been involved directly in negotiations 
between member states of agreements to exchange rights for the operation of 
commercial air services, but it studies and seeks agreement on other questions 
of an economic nature whenever such agreement will facilitate the international 
operations of airlines. Similarly, it deals with legal questions in cases in 
which the differing positions of national codes of law are likely to handicap . 
air operations. The results of its legal work usually appear in the form of 
international conventions open for acceptance by all member states. 


In addition to its own specific kind of assistance to member states, 
ICAO administers that part of the United Nations's Technical Assistance Program 
that applies to civil aviation. Its missions to developing countries have 
provided training in almost every branch of civil aviation and often have 
assisted temporarily in the administration of civil aviation affairs. ICAO also 
operates a number of aviation-training centres as executing agent for the United 
Nations Special Fund, which, together with governments, contributes to their 
maintenance. At the ICAO Assembly in Buenos Aires in September 1968, a technical 
assistance fund was established for certain types of training financed from the 
regular ICAO budget. 


Canadian Participation 


From the time they became usuable commercially, aircraft have been of 
great value in developing the more remote parts of Canada and in bringing the 
various regions closer together. The size of the country provided unusual 
Opportunities for the development of domestic services. At the same time, Canada 
aS a major trading nation has had to be interested in the development of fast 
international transportation, while its geographical position astride important 
air-routes created considerable responsibilities, In consequence the Canadian 
Government was much interested in developments leading up to the Chicago conference 
and took a significant part in its proceedings. The selection of Montreal as 
the permanent site for ICAO's headquarters was partly in recognition of Canada's 
contribution at Chicago. 


Since 1945, Canada has been a first-category member of the Council, 
as a nation of chief importance in air transport. There has always been a 
Canadian representative on the Air Navigation Commission. Its interest as a 
major trading nation in international air transport has been reinforced by the 
development within Canada of a large aeronautical engineering industry, and the 
development of international services by Canadian airlines. Recent years have 
witnessed a rapid expansion in international transport services originating in 
Canada. Canadian airlines now fly across the Pacific to Japan, Hong Kong and 
Australia, across the Atlantic to Britain and points in Europe, and to points in 
the Caribbean and South America. 
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As host to ICAO, Canada has undertaken a number of responsibilities 
vis-a-vis the Organization, including the granting of certain legal and fiscal 
immunities to foreign council representatives and members of the Air Navigation 
Committee and the Secretariat, and it subsidizes the rent paid for office 
accommodation in Montreal. In addition, Canada contributes on the same basis 
as other member states to the regular budget of ICAO, which in 1969 will amount 


to $8,004,481; Canada's contribution will be between 3 and 4 per cent of this 
amount. 


The Second World War changed that situation. Within two or three 
years after 1939, swarms of large aircraft were flying shuttle services across 
the Atlantic and Pacific, while tremendous technical advances were made under 
the stimulus of war. Chains of ground facilities were set up by the allied 
forces to serve the main transoceanic routes and new routes into areas not 
previously served. At the end of the war, all this technical development was 
available to the civil air operators. The kind of service they could offer was 
Superior to their best prewar efforts, and there was a vastly increased. demand 
for their services. In 1946, the first full postwar year, worldwide air traffic 
was nine times as great as it had been in 1938. It has continued to expand at a 
sensational rate, and in 1967, amounted to 22,440 million ton-miles of carriage. 


Before the war ended, the allied governments realized that air trans- 
port had moved onto a new plane of effectiveness and that aviation's new capabilities 
created additional requirements for intergovernmental co-operation. To deal with 
the whole complex of new problems and to create an environment in which civil 
aviation could make the maximum contribution in the postwar world, the allied 
governments met in Chicago in 1944. 


The major results of the Chicago conference were the signature of the 
International Civil Aviation Convention and the establishment of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO), which was founded by the Convention. Article 
44 of the 1944 Convention assigns to ICAO the functions of "developing the principles 
and techniques of international air navigation and fostering the planning and 
development of international air transport so as to ensure the safe and orderly 
growth of international civil aviation throughout the world". It establishes the 
sovereignty of each government over its own air-space, lists certain basic rights 
which its signatories accord to each other, governs the provision of the facilities 
needed for international air operations, provides for the peaceful settlement 
of disputes, and establishes the International Civil Aviation Organization for 
the promotion and negotiation of the international agreement needed by civil 
aviation over a great range of legal, economic and technical problems. ICAO met 
first as a provisional body in Montreal in 1945. By 1947, when ratifications to 
the Convention brought it formally into being, it had already gone far in the 
achievement of its objectives. 


Objectives 


The aims and objectives of the Organization are to develop the 
principles and techniques of international air navigation and to foster the 
planning and development of international air transport so as to: 


(a) insure the safe and orderly growth of international civil 
aviation throughout the world; 


encourage the arts of aircraft design and operation for peace- 
ful purposes; 


encourage the development of airways, airports and air naviga- 
tion facilities for international civil aviation; 


meet the needs of the peoples of the world for safe regular, 
efficient and economical air transport; 


(e) 
(f£) 


(g) 
(h) 
(i) 


Structure 


ICAO 
of; 


(a) 


(b) 


This 
be re-elected. 


prevent economic waste caused by unreasonable competition; 


insure that the rights of contracting states are fully respected 
and that every contracting state has a fair Opportunity to 
operate international airlines; 


avoid discrimination between contracting states; 
promote safety of flight in international air navigation; 


promote generally the development of all aspects of international 
civil aeronautics. 


now has a membership of 116 governments. Its machinery consists 


The Assembly, in which all member states participate and which 
establishes the general policy of the Organization and approves 
its budgets. It convenes every three years, the sixteenth 
session being held in Buenos Aires from September 3 to 28, 1968, 


The Council, consisting of 27 member states elected by the 
Assembly every third year, is composed of representatives from 
the following categories of states: 


i) states of chief importance in air transport; 

ii) states not otherwise included which make the largest 
contribution to the provision of facilities for inter- 
national civil air navigation; 

iii) states not otherwise included whose designation will 
ensure that all major geographical areas of the world 
are represented. 


council elects its own president for a three-year term, who may 
The Council sits in more or less permanent session at the Organiz- 


ation's headquarters in Montreal. 


(c) 


The Secretariat, headed by a Secretary-General, which is the 


permanent staff of ICAQ. It numbers about 570 employees, most 


of whom are at headquarters in Montreal; about 90, however, 
comprise the staffs of six regional offices established in 
other parts of the world. 


The Council is assisted in its work by four subordinate bodies: the 
Air Navigation Commission for technical questions, the Air Transport Committee 
for economic matters, the Legal Committee for legal problems and the Technical 
Assistance Committee for aid matters. ICAQ's work falls largely within the 
fields covered by these bodies. In the technical field it seeks international 
agreement on the requirements of international civil aviation for facilities 
and services, on the means of providing them and on standardization of equipment 
and procedures wherever standardization is necessary for safety and regularity. 


(In some important instances, when international action was necessary to provide 
certain facilities and services, ICAO had been concerned with negotiating and 
later with administering international agreements.) The Organization also 
collects, analyses and makes available to States a yast amount of information on 
the technical aspects of civil aviation and provides assistance to member states 
in the training of personnel. 


The Organization has not been involved directly in negotiations 
between member states of agreements to exchange rights for the operation of 
commercial air services, but it studies and seeks agreement on other questions 
of an economic nature whenever such agreement will facilitate the international 
operations of airlines. Similarly, it deals with legal questions in cases in 
which the differing positions of national codes of law are likely to handicap 
air operations. The results of its legal work usually appear in the form of 
international conventions open for acceptance by all member states. 


In addition to its own specific kind of assistance to member states, 
ICAO administers that part of the United Nations's Technical Assistance Program 
that applies to civil aviation. Its missions to developing countries have 
provided training in almost every branch of civil aviation and often have 
assisted temporarily in the administration of civil aviation affairs. ICAO also 
Operates a number of aviation-training centres as executing agent for the United 
Nations Special Fund, which, together with governments, contributes to their 
maintenance. At the ICAO Assembly in Buenos Aires in September 1968, a technical 
assistance fund was established for certain types of training financed from the 
regular ICAO budget. 


Canadian Participation 


From the time they became usuable commercially, aircraft have been of 
great value in developing the more remote parts of Canada and in bringing the 
various regions closer together. The size of the country provided unusual 
Opportunities for the development of domestic services, At the same time, Canada 
aS a major trading nation has had to be interested in the development of fast 
international transportation, while its geographical position astride important 
air-routes created considerable responsibilities, In consequence the Canadian 
Government was much interested in developments leading up to the Chicago conference 
and took a significant part in its proceedings. The selection of Montreal as 
the permanent site for ICAO's headquarters was partly in recognition of Canada's 
contribution at Chicago. 


Since 1945, Canada has been a first-category member of the Council, 
as a nation of chief importance in air transport. There has always been a 
Canadian representative on the Air Navigation Commission. Its interest as a 
major trading nation in international air transport has been reinforced by the 
development within Canada of a large aeronautical engineering industry, and the 
development of international services by Canadian airlines. Recent years have 
witnessed a rapid expansion in international transport services originating in 
Canada. Canadian airlines now fly across the Pacific to Japan, Hong Kong and 
Australia, across the Atlantic to Britain and points in Europe, and to points in 
the Caribbean and South America, 
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As host to ICAO, Canada has undertaken a number of responsibilities 
vis-a-vis the Organization, including the granting of certain legal and fiscal 
immunities to foreign council representatives and members of the Air Navigation 
Committee and the Secretariat, and it subsidizes the rent paid for office 
accommodation in Montreal. In addition, Canada contributes on the same basis 
as other member states to the regular budget of ICAO, which in 1969 will amount 


to $8,004,481; Canada's contribution will be between 3 and 4 per cent of this 
amount. 
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CANADA AND THE WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION 


(Prepared by the Atmospheric Environment Service of Environment 
Canada, Downsview, Ontario. ) 


The World Meteorological Organization is one of 13 Specialized 
Agencies linked with the United Nations through special agreements 
arranged by the Economic and Social Council and approved by the 
General Assembly and by the organization concerned. The Specialized 
Agencies of the United Nations are expert in their respective fields: 
labour, health, education, food and agriculture, finance and banking, 
civil aviation, postal matters, telecommunications, meteorology, 
international development and maritime matters. 


History Weather and climate move across the earth's surface without regard 
for national boundaries and thereby create similar problems al] 
over the world. Realizing that large-scale international 
co-operation was necessary to solve these problems, the nations of 
the world have made a common effort to apply available knowledge of 
the weather and its evolution to the main activities of man. Canada, 
occupying as it does a considerable portion of the northern hem- 
isphere, including a large part of the meteorologically-vital 
Arctic, became one of the earliest participants in this international 
exchange of weather data. 


From 1853 on, efforts were made to draw up a program of 
meteorological observations over the oceans, based on the collabora- 
tion of shipping belonging to most of the maritime countries. This 
was 14 years before Confederation made Canada a nation. 


In 1873, the First International Meteorological Congress was held 
in Vienna. This event is generally considered as marking the 
beginning of organized international co-operation in meteorology. 


In 1878, the International Meteorological Organization, composed of 
the directors of national meteorological services, was created 
during an international conference at Utrecht in the Netherlands. 
The infant Meteorological Service of Canada, established in 1839, 
was not represented at this meeting. 


In 1882, the head of the Canadian Meteorological Service, 

C. Carpmael, sent a full report of the state of the Canadian service 
to the second meeting of the International Committee held at 
Copenhagen that year. 
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During the present century, the tremendous development of transport 
and communications (sea and air navigation, radiotelegraphy and, 
more recently, meteorological and communications satellites) and 
the increased requirements of modern economic activity have given 
rise to a large number of technical problems, as well as 
unprecedented opportunities for improvement. A universal 
appreciation of the importance of meteorology, coupled with the 
surprising development of technology, has enabled this relatively 
young science to make considerable progress. These new developments 
Showed that reorganization at an international level was necessary 
in view of the increased interest in meteorology. | 


Consequently, the Conference of Directors of the National | 
Meteorological Services, which met at Washington in 1947 under the 
auspices of the International Meteorological Organization, adopted 
the World Meteorological Convention establishing a new organization 
founded on an agreement between governments. Just prior to this 
Conference, Canada had played host to the sessions of the Technical 
Commissions of the IMO, which met in Toronto in the summer of 1947. 


The Convention adopted at Washington was ratified by a large number 
of states, and in 1951 the new World Meteorological Organization 
became active, the IMO having been dissolved. Furthermore, the 
General Assembly of the United Nations approved, in December 1951, 
the agreement between the United Nations and the World Meteorological 
Organization. The latter was thus recognized by the United Nations. 
as a Specialized Agency. 


The objectives of the WMO are: 


to facilitate international co-operation in the establishment 
of networks of stations and centres to provide meteorological 
services and observations; 


to promote the establishment and maintenance of systems for 
rapid exchange of meteorological information; 


to promote standardization of meteorological observations 
and ensure the uniform publication of observations and 
Statistics; 

to further the application of meteorology to aviation, 
Shipping, water problems, agriculture and other human 
activities; 


to encourage research and training in meteorology. 
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Structure and activities The administrative and technical machinery of the WMO consists of: 


(1) A World Meteorological Congress in which 138 member countries 
and territories are represented by the heads of their 
meteorological services. It meets once every four years to 
adopt technical regulations on meteorological practices and 
procedures and to determine general policy. The Sixth Congress 
was held in Geneva from April 5 to 30, 1971. 


(2) An Executive Committee that supervises the carrying-out of 
resolutions of the Congress, initiates studies, and makes 
recommendations on matters requiring international action. 

It provides members with technical information, advice and 

- assistance. It meets at least once a year, its membership 
comprising the President and the three Vice-Presidents of 
the WMO, the President of the WMO's six Regional Associations, 
and 14 elected members. 


(3) Six Regional Meteorological Associations (Africa, Asia, South 
America, North and Central America, Europe and the Southwest 
Pacific), composed of member countries whose meteorological 
networks lie in or extend into the region. 


(4) Eight Technical Commissions established by the Congress to 
study and make recommendations on technical subjects including 
aeronautical, agricultural and marine meteorology; operational 
hydrology; special applications of meteorology and climatology; 
basic systems; instruments and methods of observation; and 
atmospheric sciences. 


(5) A Secretariat under the direction of a Secretary-General. 


The Sixth Congress approved a revised implementation plan for the 
World Weather Watch (WWW) for 1972-76. This plan does not 

represent a new beginning or a sharp break in continuity from the 
earlier plan for 1968-71; rather, it proposes the direct, logical 
continuation and development of the WWW as the global meteorological 
operational system. This system makes available to each member 

the basic meteorological and other related environmental information 
it requires in order to enjoy the most efficient and effective 
meteorological service possible. The plan for 1972-76 differs 

from its predecessor primarily because it incorporates the results 
and experience of all members and constituent bodies of the 
Organization in working together to implement the plan. Furthermore 
it reflects the many scientific and technological developments in 
meteorology during the previous four years. 
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In brief, it can be stated that the WWW is a basic program that 
provides support for and benefits From the WMO Research Program 

and the WMO Program on the Interaction of Man and his Environment, 
and that these three Programs are complemented by the WMO Technical 
Co-operation Program and the WMO activities in education and 
training. The intent of the WWW is to establish throughout the 
world facilities meeting minimum standards for weather observations, 
data-processing, communications, education, training and research. 
The program is based on the following principles: 


All activities under the WwW on the territory of individual members 
are in principle the responsibility of the countries themselves. 


Where national resources are inadequate, Financing from outside 

is arranged by bilateral or multilateral agreements, through the 
United Nations Program or, where necessary, through a WMO Voluntary 
Assistance Program (VAP); 


WWW implementation in regions outside national sovereignty (oceans, 


Antarctica, outer space) is based on voluntary participation of 
members. 


The WWW is a system by which co-operation and efficiency are fully 
exploited. Three World Meteorological Centres -- at Washington, 
Moscow and Melbourne -- are responsible for providing global 

analyses of weather patterns and large-scale, long-range forecasts 

of the basic processes taking place. Regional meteorological centres 
serve many of the common needs of countries and avoid much 
duplication of effort within a region, and national meteorological 
centres, operated by individual nations, in turn Provide the full 
range and number of weather services appropriate to the needs and 

the developing resources of each country. 


The WMO does not merely draw up regulations. It also carries 
through projects of interest to ath States. calling for action on 
more than a national scale. The Organization's program includes 
assistance to member countries in developing their water resources, 
Participation in tropical research, assistance in overcoming serious 
world-wide or regional deficiencies in meteorology. Weather fore- 
casting for agriculture, international comparison of meteorological 
instruments and publication of a wide variety of international 
manuals and technical studies are other examples of the Organization's 
work. In recent years, the WMO has been giving close attention to 
Such matters as air-quality, the meteorological aspects of ocean 
affairs and operational hydrology. 
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The WMO also keeps abreast of the spectacular current developments 
in science and technology and uses them to obtain a better under- 
stanaing of the atmosphere, The meteorological satellite is 
undaubtecly the most important single development in meteorology 
in many years. Progress in this field is extremely rapid and a 
broadening of its potential in the coming years is certain. 


the WMO also takes part in arid-zone research and contributes to 
the development of arid lands by studying the climatic conditions 
knowledge of which would help to improve living conditions in 
these areas. Locust-control and the protection of crops from this 
pest is a coliective undertaking to which the WMO contributes. 
Another important activity of the Organization is to encourage by 
all possible means scientific research and instruction in 
meteorology. 


The Global Atmospheric Research Program (GARP), one of the most 
complex and ambitious international research projects ever 

conceived, is being jointly planned by the WMO and International 
Council of Scientific Unions (ICSU). Steps have been taken to 
initiate the first phases of this program, notably a large experi- 
ment in the tropical Atlantic Ocean (GATE) designed to study the 
small- and large-scale motions in the tropics. The results from 

this experiment, to be held in the summer of 1974, will be used in 
developing a final design for the First GARP Global Experiment 
(tentatively scheduled for 1977). The latter will be a comprehensive 
attempt to define the circulation of the whole atmosphere up to a 
height of about 30 km, using modern observing techniques and data- 
processing facilities. There is convincing evidence that the 
realization of the basic elements of GARP is essential for developing 
an optimum plan for the WWW global observing system and equally for 
the effective use of such a system once it has been created. Thus, 
the two programs complement each other. GARP is the research phase 
of WWW and, conversely, WWW provides necessary facilities without 
which a research program of the magnitude of GARP could not be 
realized. 


An information periodical, the WMO Bulletin, keeps members and all 
interested persons informed of the Organization's activities and 
new developments in meteorology generally. 


The WMO plays a very active part in the United Nations programs 

of technical co-operation and assistance towards economic develop- 
ment. It provides advice to facilitate the establishment and 
development of national meteorological services. It also promotes 
the training of meteorologists and specialists in all branches of 
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weather science by means of fellowships, scholarships and courses. 
Experts are appointed to contribute their experience and skills and 
to co-operate with national authorities in solving the problems 

of the countries concerned. The Organization is responding to the 
recommendations from the United Nations Conference on the Human 
Environment (Stockholm 1972) and is participating in the imple- 
mentation of the United Nations Environment. Program, both at the 
global and regional level. 


Canadian participation The Atmospheric Environment Service (formerly the Canadian 
Meteorological Service) has always played an active part in inter- 
national meteorology. The first meeting of some of the Technical 
Commissions after the WMO was founded took place in Toronto in 
1953. In 1954, and again in 1959, the Commission for Aeronautical 
Meteorology held sessions in Montreal Simultaneously with the 
Meteorological Division of ICAO. The Commission for Agricultural 
Meteorology met in Toronto in July 1962. The joint fourth session 
of the Commission for Aeronautical Meteorology and the Fifth Air 
Navigation Conference of ICAO was held in Montreal in 1967. An 
extraordinary session of the Commission for Aeronautical 
Meteorology (a conjoint session with the sixth Air Navigation 
Conference) was held in Montreal in April 1969, and a further 


extraordinary session, to be held conjointly with the eighth Air 
Navigation Conference, is scheduled to be held in Montreal in 
April-May 1974. The head of the Atmospheric Environment Service 

is a member of the Executive Committee and is also President of 
Regional’ Association IV (North and Central America). Members of 
the Atmospheric Environment Service have served on all Technical 
Commissions, either as chairman, full member, or technical adviser. 


Canada has undertaken to add the few additional observing stations 
needed in accordance with the World Weather Watch plan, and its 
communications system has been converted to an automated system, © 
The Canadian Government has contributed $500,000 since 1968 to 
assist developing countries in the implementation of improvements 
required of them by the World Weather Watch plan. 


Canadian ships on the high seas report their weather by radio to 
the nearest land-station, and receive in return forecasts and 
storm-warnings for the area through which they are sailing. In 
return, vessels of foreign registry frequently provide reports of 
their local weather to Canadian coastal stations, and receive 
Canadian forecasts and storm warnings for marine areas contiguous 
to the Atlantic and Pacific shores of Canada. There is no charge 
for transmissions to ships. The national weather service in 
question bears the cost of transmitting the ship reports to its 
own forecast centres and to those of neighbouring states. Under 
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the aegis of the WMO, a substantial increase has also taken place 
in international co-operation by the facsimile exchange of analyzed 
weather-maps among the countries of the northern hemisphere. 


Through the good offices of the WMO and other organizations, there 
exists an agreement to operate ocean weather-stations aboard ships 
located in the Atlantic and Pacific. Reports from these ships 
greatly facilitate transoceanic flights by Canadian air-carriers. 
Canada operates ‘Station Papa" in the Pacific, 900 miles west of 
Vancouver. One of Canada's ocean weather vessels, the C.C.G.S. 
Quadra, will take part in the GARP Atlantic Tropical Experiment. 
Not only will it serve as a platform for the regular and highly- 
Specialized oceanographic and meteorological observations called 
for but as a communications centre for the relaying of messages to 
and from the many aircraft and ships participating in the experiment 
and to and from the data-collection shore-based centres. 


The meteorological history of Canada and of other WMO members is 
filled with almost daily examples of the benefits of international 
co-operation in meteorology. The tracking and forecasting of 

the life-history of hurricanes (e.g. Hurricane "Hazel" in 

October 1954) is a tribute to the co-operation achieved interna- 
tionally through the WMO. In September 1973, the international 
community celebrated a century of international co-operation in 
meteorology. The centenary was celebrated in Vienna, where the 
first International Meteorological Congress met, and in Geneva, 
where WMO headquarters are located. 


Canada pays 2.6 per cent of the regular budget of the WMO. In 


1974 the net budget of this Organization for assessment purposes 
will be $6,750,030 (U.S.). 
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The World Meteorological Organization is one of 13 intergovernmental 
organizations linked with the United Nations through special agreements arranged 
by the Economic and Social Council and approved by the General Assembly and by 
the organization concerned. The Specialized Agencies of the United Nations are 
expert in their respective fields: labor, health, education, food and agricul - 
ture, finance and banking, civil aviation, postal matters, telecommunications, 
meteorology, international development and maritime matters. 


History 


,Weather and climate move across the earth's surface without regard 
for national boundaries and thereby create similar problems all over the world. 
Realizing that large-scale international co-operation was necessary to solve 
these problems, the nations of the world have made a common effort to apply 
available knowledge of the weather and its evolution to the main activities of 
man. Canada, occupying as it does a considerable portion of the northern 
hemisphere, including a large part of the meteorologically vital Arctic, became 
one of the earliest participants in this international exchange of weather data. 


From 1853 on, efforts were made to draw up a program of meteorological 
observations over the oceans, based on the collaboration of shipping belonging 
to most of the maritime countries. This was 14 years before Confederation made 
Canada a nation. 


In 1878, the International Meteorological Organization, composed of 
the Directors of National Meteorological Services, was created during an inter- 
national conference at Utrecht in the Netherlands. The infant Meteorological 
Service of Canada, established in 1839, was not represented at this meeting. 


In 1833, the head of the Canadian Meteorological Service, C. Carpmael, 
sent a full report of the state of the Canadian service to the second meeting of 
the Intérnational Committee held at Copenhagen that year. By 1855 European meteoro- 
logists, recognzing the importance of weather data from Canada and the United 
States, were studying means of getting such information by cable. 


During the present century, the tremendous development of transport 
and communications (sea and air navigation, radiotelegraphy and, more recently, 
meteorological and communications satellites) and the increased requirements of 
modern economic activity have given rise to a large number of technical problems, 

as well as unprecedented opportunities for improvement. A universal appreciation 
of the importance of meteorology, coupled with the surprising development of 
technology, has enabled this relatively young science to make considerable progress. 
These new developments showed that reorganization at an international ievel was 
necessary in view of the increased interest in meteorology. 


Consequently, the Conference of Directors of the National Meteoro~ 
logical Services, which met at Washington in 1947 under the auspices of the 
International Meteorological Organization, adopted the World Meteorological 
Convention establishing a new organization founded on an agreement between govern- 
ments. Just prior to this Conference, Canada had played host to the sessions of 
the Technical Commissions of the IMO, which met in Toronto in the summer of 1947. 


The Convention adopted at Washington was ratified by a large number 
of states, and in 1951 the new World Meteorological Organization became active, 
the IMO having been dissolved. Furthermore, the General Assembly of the United 
Nations approved, in December 1951, the agreement between the United Nations 
and the World Meteorological Organization. The latter was thus recognized by 
the United Nations as a Specialized Agency. 


The objectives of the WMO are: 


(1) to facilitate international co-operation in the 
establishment of networks of stations and centers 
to provide meteorological services and observations; 


(2) to promote the establishment and maintenance of 
systems for rapid exchange of meteorological infor- 
mation; 


(3) to promote standardisation of meteorological obser- 
vations and ensure the uniform publication of obser- 
vations and statistics; 


(4) to further the application of meteorology to 
aviation, shipping, agriculture, and other human 
activities; 


(5) to encourage research and training in meteorology. 


Structure and Activities 


The administrative and technical machinery of the WMO consists of: 


(1) A World Meteorological Congress in which 131 member 
countries and territories are represented by the heads 
of their meteorological services. It meets once every 


four years to adopt technical regulations on 
meteorological practices and procedures and to 
determine general policy. The Fifth Congress 
was held in Geneva from April 3 to 28, 1967. 


(2) An Executive Committee that supervises the 
carrying out of resolutions of the Congress, 
initiates studies, and makes recommendations 
on matters requiring international action. 
It provides members with technical informa- 
tion, advice and assistance. It mects at 
least once a year, its membership including 
the President and the two Vice-Presidents of 
the WMO, the President of the WMO's six 
Regional Meteorological Associations, and 12 
elected members. , 


(3) Six Regional Meteorological Associations 
(Africa, Asia, South America, North and Central 
America, Europe and the Southwest Pacific), 
composed of member countries whose meteoro- 
logical networks lie in or extend into the 
region. 


(4) Eight Technical Commissions established by 
the Congress to study and make recommendations 
on technical subjects including agricultural, 
hydrometeorological, synoptic, maritime and 
aeronautical meteorology and aerology, climat- 
Ology and instruments and methods of observation. 


(5) A Secretariat under the direction of a Secretary- 
General. 


The Fifth Congress adopted an Implementation Program to improve and 
give substance to the idea of a global weather system, called the World Weather 
Watch (WWW). The Program is based on the following principles: 


(1) All activities under the WWW on the territory of 
individual members are in principle the responsi- 
bility of the countries themselves. 


(2) Where national resources are inadequate, financing 
from outside will haye to be arranged by bilateral 
or multilateral agreements, through the United 
Nations Development Program, or where necessary 
through a WMO Voluntary Assistance Program (VAP); 


(3) WWW implementation in regions outside national 
sovereignty (oceans, Antarctics, outer space) is 
to be based on voluntary participation of members, 


The WWW introduces a system by which co-operation and efficiency are 
fully exploited. Three World Meteorological Centers, at Washington, Moscow and 
Melbourne, are responsible for providing global analyses of weather patterns 
and large-scale, long-range forecasts of the basic processes taking place, 
Regional meteorological centers will serve many of the common needs of countries 
and avoid much duplication of effort within a region, and National Meteorological 
Centers, operated by individual nations will, in turn, provide the full range 
and number of weather services appropriate to the needs and the developing 
resources of each country. 


The WMO does not merely draw up regulations. It also carries through 
projects of interest to all states, calling for action on more than a national 
Scale, The Organization's program includes assistance to member countries in ) 
developing their water resources, participation in tropical research, assistance 
in overcoming serious worldwide or regional deficiencies in meteorology. Weather 
forecasting for agriculture, international comparison of meteorological instruments 
and publication of a wide variety of international manuals and technical studies 
are other examples of the Organization's work. 


The WMO also keeps abreast of the spectacular current developments 
in science and technology and uses them to obtain a better understanding of the 
atmosphere. The meteorological satellite is undoubtedly the most important 
Single development in meteorology in many years. Progress in this field is 
extremely rapid and a broadening of its potential in the coming years is certain. 


The WMO also takes part in arid-zone research and contributes to the 
development of arid lands by studying the climatic conditions knowledge of which 
would help to improve living conditions in these areas. Locust control and the 
protection of crops from this pest is a collective undertaking to which the WMO 
contributes. Another important activity of the Organization is to encourage by 
all possible means scientific research and instruction in meteorology, 


An information periodical, the WMO Bulletin, keeps members and all 
interested persons informed of the Organization's activities and new developments 
in meteorology generally. 


The WMO plays a very active part in the United Nations programs of 
technical co-operation and assistance towards economic development. It provides 
advice to facilitate the establishment and development of national meteorological 
services. It also promotes the training of meteorologists and specialists in 
all branches of weather science by fellowships, scholarships and courses, 

Experts are appointed to contribute their experience and skills and to co-operate 
with national authorities in solving the problems of the countries concerned. 


New opportunities for an international contribution to large-scale 
national projects, such as water-resource development plans, have been opened 
up by the creation of the United Nations Special Fund. 


Canadian Participation 
The Canadian Meteorological Service has always played an active part 


in international meteorology. The first meeting of some of the Technical 
Commissions after the WMO was founded took place in Toronto in 1953, In 1954, 
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and again in 1959, the Commission for Aeronautical Meteorology held sessions in 
Montreal simultaneously with the Meteorological Division of ICAO. The Commission 
for Agricultural Meteorology met in Toronto in July 1962. The joint fourth 
session of the Commission for Aeronautical meteorology and the Fifth Air 
Navigation Conference of ICAO was held in Montreal in 1967. The Extraordinary 
Session of the Commission for Aeronautical Meteorology (a conjoint session with 
the 6th Air Navigation Conference) was held in Montreal in April 1969, The head 
of the Canadian Weather Service, Mr. J.R.H. Noble, is a member of the Executive 
Committee and is also President of Regional Association IV (North and Central 
America). Members of the Canadian Weather Service have served on all Technical 
Commissions, either as chairman, full member, or technical adviser. 


Canada has undertaken to add the few additional observing stations 
needed in accordance with the World Weather Watch plan, and its communications 
System is to be converted to an automated system. The Canadian Government has 
also pledged $500,000 between 1968 and 1971 to assist developing countries in 
the implementation of improvements required of them by the World Weather Watch 
plan. 


Canadian ships on the high seas report their weather by radio to the 
nearest land station, and receive in return forecasts and storm-warnings for the 
area through which they are sailing. In return, vessels of foreign registry 
frequently provide reports of their local weather to Canadian coastal stations, 
and receive Canadian forecasts and storm warnings for marine areas contiguous to 
the Atlantic and Pacific shores of Canada. There is no charge for transmissions 
to ships. The national weather service in question bears the cost of transmitting 
the ship reports to its own forecast centres and to those of neighbouring states. 
Under the aegis of the WMO, a substantial increase has also taken place in 
international co-operation by the facsimile exchange of analyzed weather maps 
among the countries of the northern hemisphere. 


Through the good offices of the WMO and other organizations, there 
exists an agreement to operate ocean weather stations aboard ships located in 
the Atlantic and Pacific. Reports from these Ships greatly facilitate trans- 
oceanic flights by Canadian air-carriers. Canada operates Station Papa in the 
Pacific 900 miles west of Vancouver. 


The fact that the Canadian Meteorological Service, as well as the 
Weather Service of the United States and the West Indies, could accurately track 
and forecast the life history of hurricane "Hazel" (October 1954) is a tribute 
to the co-operation achieved internationally through the WMO. The meteorological 
history of Canada, and of other member countries, is filled with similar almost 
daily examples of the benefits of international co-operation in meteorology. 


Canada pays 2.6 per cent of the regular budget of the WMO. In A9675 
the net budget of this Organization for assessment purposes was $2,146,795 (U.S.). 
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The World Meteorological Organization is one of 13 intergovernmental 
organizations linked with the United Nations through special agreements arranged 
by the Economic and Social Council and approved by the General Assembly and by 
the organization concerned. The Specialized Agencies of the United Nations are 
expert in their respective fields: labor, health, education, food and agricul- 
ture, finance and banking, civil aviation, postal matters, telecommunications, 
meteorology, international development and maritime matters. 


History 


Weather and climate move across the earth's surface without regard 
for national boundaries and thereby create similar problems all over the world. 
Realizing that large-scale international co-operation was necessary to solve 
these problems, the nations of the world have made a common effort to apply 
available knowledge of the weather and its evolution to the main activities of 
man. Canada, occupying as it does a considerable portion of the northern 
hemisphere, including a large part of the meteorologically vital Arctic, became 
one of the earliest participants in this international exchange of weather data. 


From 1853 on, efforts were made to draw up a program of meteorological 
observations over the oceans, based on the collaboration of shipping belonging 
to most of the maritime countries. This was 14 years before Confederation made 
Canada a nation. 


In 1878, the International Meteorological Organization, composed of 
the directors of national meteorological services, was created during an inter- 
national conference at Utrecht in the Netherlands. The infant Meteorological 
Service of Canada, established in 1839, was not represented at this meeting. 


In 1882, the head of the Canadian Meteorological Service, C. Carpmael, 
sent a full report of the state of the Canadian service to the second meeting of 
the International Committee held at Copenhagen that year. 


During the present century, the tremendous development of transport 
and communications (sea and air navigation, radiotelegraphy and, more recently, 
meteorological and communications satellites) and the increased requirements of 
modern economic activity have given rise to a large number of technical problems, 
as well as unprecedented opportunities for improvement. A universal appreciation 
of the importance of meteorology, coupled with the surprising development of 
technology, has enabled this relatively young science to make considerable progress. 
These new developments showed that reorganization at an international level was 
necessary in view of the increased interest in meteorology. 


Consequently, the Conference of Directors of the National Meteoro- 
logical Services, which met at Washington in 1947 under the auspices of the 
International Meteorological Organization, adopted the World Meteorological 
Convention establishing a new organization founded on an agreement between govern- 
ments. Just prior to this Conference, Canada had played host to the sessions of 
the Technical Commissions of,the IMO, which met in Toronto in the summer of 1947, 


The Convention adopted at Washington was ratified by a large number 
of states, and in 1951 the new World Meteorological Organization became active, 
the IMO having been dissolved. Furthermore, the General Assembly of the United 
Nations approved, in December 1951, the agreement between the United Nations 
and the World Meteorological Organization. The latter was thus recognized by 
the United Nations as a Specialized Agency. 


The objectives of the WMO are: 


(1) to facilitate international co-operation in the 
establishment of networks of stations and centers 
to provide meteorological services and observations; 


(2) to promote the establishment and maintenance of 
Systems for rapid exchange of meteorological infor- 
mation; 


(3) to promote standardization of meteorological obser- 
vations and ensure the uniform publication of obser- 
vations and statistics; 


(4) to further the application of meteorology to 
aviation, shipping, agriculture, and other human 
activities; 


(5) to encourage research and training in meteorology. 


Structure and Activities 


The administrative and technical machinery of the WMO consists of: 


(1) A World Meteorological Congress in which 131 member 
countries and territories are represented by the heads 
of their meteorological services. It meets once every 
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four years to adopt technical regulations on 
meteorological practices and procedures and to 
determine general policy. The Fifth Congress 
was held in Geneva from April 3 to 28, 1967. 


(2) An Executive Committee that Supervises the 
carrying out of resolutions of the Congress, 
initiates studies, and makes recommendations 
on matters requiring international action. 

It provides members with technical informa- 
tion, advice and assistance. It meets at 

least once a year, its membership comprising 

the President and the three Vice-Presidents of 
the WMO, the President of the WMO's six Regional 
Associations, and 14 elected members. 


(3) Six Regional Meteorological Associations 
(Africa, Asia, South America, North and Central 
America, Europe and the Southwest Pacific), 
composed of member countries whose meteoro- 
logical networks lie in or extend into the 
region. 


(4) Eight Technical Commissions established by 
the Congress to study and make recommendations 
on technical subjects including agricultural, 
hydrometeorological, synoptic, maritime and 
aeronautical meteorology and aerology, climat- 
Ology and instruments and methods of observation. 


(S) A Secretariat under the direction of a Secretary- 
General. 


The Fifth Congress adopted an Implementation Program to improve and 
give substance to the idea of a global weather system, called the World Weather 
Watch (WWW). The Program is based on the following principles: 


(1) All activities under the WWW on the territory of 
individual members are in principle the responsi- 
bility of the countries themselves. 


(2) Where national resources are inadequate, financing 
from outside will have to be arranged by bilateral 
or multilateral agreements, through the United 
Nations Development Program or, where necessary, 
through a WMO Voluntary Assistance Program (VAP); 


(3) WWW implementation in regions outside national 
sovereignty (oceans, Antarctica, outer space) is 
to be based on voluntary participation of members. 


The WWW introduces a system by which co-operation and efficiency are 
fully exploited. Three World Meteorological Centers, at Washington, Moscow and 
Melbourne, are responsible for providing global analyses of weather patterns 
and large-scale, long-range forecasts of the basic processes taking place, 

Regional meteorological centers will serve many of the common needs of countries 

and avoid much duplication of effort within a region, and national meteorological 
centers, operated by individual nations, will, in turn, provide the full range 

and number of weather services appropriate to the needs and the developing resources 
of each country. 


The WMO does not merely draw up regulations. It also carries through 
projects of interest to all states, calling for action on more than a national 
scale. The Organization's program includes assistance to member countries in 
developing their water resources, participation in tropical research, assistance 
in overcoming serious world-wide or regional deficiencies in meteorology. Weather 
forecasting for agriculture, international comparison of meteorological instruments 
and publication of a wide variety of international manuals and technical studies 
are other examples of the Organization's work. 


The WMO also keeps abreast of the spectacular current developments 
in science and technology and uses them to obtain a better understanding of the 
atmosphere. The meteorological satellite is undoubtedly the most important 
single development in meteorology in many years. Progress in this field is 
extremely rapid and a broadening of its potential in the coming years is certain. 


The WMO also takes part in arid-zone research and contributes to the 
development of arid lands by studying the climatic conditions knowledge of which 
would help to improve living conditions in these areas. Locust control and the 
protection of crops from this pest is a collective undertaking to which the WMQ 
contributes. Another important activity of the Organization is to encourage by 
all possible means scientific research and instruction in meteorology, 


An information periodical, the WMO Bulletin, keeps members and all 
interested persons informed of the Organization's activities and new developments 
in meteorology generally. 


The WMO plays a very active part in the United Nations programs of 
technical co-operation and assistance towards economic development. It provides 
advice to facilitate the establishment and development of national meteorological 
services. It also promotes the training of meteorologists and specialists in 
all branches of weather science by fellowships, scholarships and courses, 

Experts are appointed to contribute their experience and skills and to co-operate 
with national authorities in solving the problems of the countries concerned. 


New opportunities for an international contribution to large-scale 
national projects, such as water-resource development plans, have been opened 
up by the creation of the United Nations Special Fund, 


Canadian Participation 


The Canadian Meteorological Service has always played an active part 
in international meteorology. The first meeting of some of the Technical 
Commissions after the WMO was founded took place in Toronto in 1953. [n 1954, 
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and again in 1959, the Commission for Aeronautical Meteorology held sessions in 
Montreal simultaneously with the Meteorological Division of ICAQ, The Commission 
for Agricultural Meteorology met in Toronto in July 1962. The joint fourth 
session of the Commission for Aeronautical meteorology and the Fifth Air 
Navigation Conference of ICAO was held in Montreal iu 1967. The Extraordinary 
Session of the Commission for Aeronautical Meteorology (a conjoint session with 
the 6th Air Navigation Conference) was held in Montreal in April 1969, The head 
of the Canadian Weather Service, Mr. J.R.H. Noble, is a member of the Executive 
Committee and is also President of Regional Association IV (North and Central 
America). Members of the Canadian Weather Service have served on all Technical 
Commissions, either as chairman, full member, or technical adviser. 


Canada has undertaken to add the few additional observing stations 
needed in accordance with the World Weather Watch plan, and its communications 
system is to be converted to an automated system. The Canadian Government has 
also pledged $500,000 between 1968 and 1971 to assist developing countries in 
the implementation of improvements required of them by the World Weather Watch 
plan. 


Canadian ships on the high seas report their weather by radio to the 
nearest land station, and receive in return forecasts and storm-warnings for the 
area through which they are sailing. In return, vessels of foreign registry 
frequently provide reports of their local weather to Canadian coastal stations, 
and receive Canadian forecasts and storm warnings for marine areas contiguous to 
the Atlantic and Pacific shores of Canada. There is no charge for transmissions 
to ships. The national weather service in question bears the cost of transmitting 
the ship reports to its own forecast centers and to those of neighboring states. 
Under the aegis of the WMO, a substantial increase has also taken place in 
international co-operation by the facsimile exchange of analyzed weather maps 
among the countries of the northern hemisphere. 


Through the good offices of the WMO and other organizations, there 
exists an agreement to operate ocean weather stations aboard ships located in 
the Atlantic and Pacific. Reports from these ships greatly facilitate trans- 
oceanic flights by Canadian air-carriers. Canada operates Station Papa in the 
Pacific 900 miles west of Vancouver. 


The fact that the Canadian Meteorological Service, as well as the 
Weather Service of the United States and the West Indies, could accurately track 
and forecast the life history of hurricane "Hazel" (October 1954) is a tribute 
to the co-operation achieved internationally through the WMO. The meteorological 
history of Canada, and of other member countries, is filled with similar almost 
daily examples of the benefits of international co-operation in meteorology. 


Canada pays 2.6 per cent of the regular budget of the WMO. In 1970, 
the net budget of this Organization for assessment purposes will be $3,418,216 
CU..S3) . 
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CANADA AND THE WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION 


The World Meteorological Organization is one of 13 intergovernmental 
organizations linked with the United Nations through special agreements 
arranged by the Economic and Social Council and approved by the General Assembly 
and by the organization concerned, The Specialized Agencies of the United 
Nations are expert in their respective fields: labour, health, education, food 
and agriculture, finance and banking, civil aviation, postal matters, tele- 
communications, meteorology, international development and maritime matters, 


History 


The earth's weather and climate do not respect politial frontiers 
and they create many similar problems all over the world, Realizing that large- 
scale international co-operation was necessary to solve these problems, the 
nations of the world have made a common effort to apply available knowledge of 
the weather and its evolution to the main activities of man, Canada, occupying 
as it does a considerable portion of the northern hemisphere, including a large 
part of the meteorologically vital Arctic, became one of the earliest participants 
in this international exchange of weather data, 


From 1853 efforts were made to draw up a programme of meteorological 
observations over the oceans, based on. the collaboration of shipping belonging 
to most of the maritime countries, This was still fourteen years before Canada 
attained her national status. 


In 1878, the International Meteorological Organization, composed of 
the Directors of National Meteorological Services, was created during an 
international conference at Utrecht in the Netherlands, The infant Meteor- 
ological Service of Canada, established in 1839, was not represented at this 
meeting, 


In 1882 the head of the Canadian Meteorological Service, C, Carpmael, 
sent a full report on the state of the Canadian service to the second meeting 
of the International Committee held at Copenhagen that year. By 1855 European 
meteorologists, recognizing the importance of data from Canada and the United 
States, were studying ways and means of getting weather reports from North 
America by cable, 


During the present century the tremendous development of means of 
transport and communications (sea and air navigation, radio-telegraphy) and the 
increased requirements of modern economic activity have given rise to a large 
number of technical problems and have emphasized the importance of meteorology. 
At the same time, the surprising development of technology has enabled this 
relatively young science to make considerable progress. These new developments 
Showed that reorganization at an international level was necessary in view of 
the increased interest in meteorology, 
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Consequently the Conference of Directors of the National 
Meteorological Services, which met at Washington in 1947 under the auspices 
of the International Meteorological Organization, adopted the World 
Meteorological Convention establishing a new organization founded on an 
agreement between governments, Just prior to this Conference, Canada had 
played host to the sessions of the Technical Commissions of the IMO which 
met in Toronto in the summer of 1947. 


The Convention adopted at Washington was ratified by a large number 
of states and in 1951 the new World Meteorological Organization became active, 
the former organization having been dissolved, Furthermore, the General 
Assembly of the United Nations approved, in December 1951, the agreement 
between the United Nations and the World Meteorological Organization. The 
latter was thus recognized by the United Nations as a Specialized Agency. 


The objectives of WMO are: 


(1) to facilitate world-wide co-operation in 
establishing networks of stations for making 
meteorological observations or other 
geophysical observations related to meteorology, 
and to promote the establishment and maintenance 
of centres for providing meteorological services; 


(2) to promote the establishment and maintenance 
of systems for rapidly exchanging weather 
information; 


(3) to promote standardization of meteorological 
observations and to ensure the uniform publica- 
tion of observations and statistics; 


(4) to further the application of meteorology to 
aviation, shipping, agriculture, and other 
human activities; 


(5) to encourage research and training in meteorology 
and to assist in co-ordinating the international 

aspects of such research and training, 
Structure and Activities 


WMO's administrative and technical machinery consists of: 


(1) A World Meteorological Congress in which 110 member 
countries are represented by the heads of their 
meteorological services, It meets once every four 
years to adopt technical regulations on meteorological 

practices and procedures and to determine general 

policy. 


An. Executive Committee which supervises the carrying 
out of resolutions of the Congress, initiates studies, 
and makes recommendations on matters requiring inter- 
national action, It provides members with technical 
information, advice, and assistance, Meeting at least 
once a year, its membership includes the President and 
the two Vice-Presidents of WMO, the President of WMO's 
six Regional Meteorological Associations, and 12 
elected member's, 


Six Regional Meteorological Associations (Africa, Asia, 
South America, North and Central America, Europe and 

Southwest Pacific), composed of member countries whose 
meteorological networks lie in or extend into the region, 
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(4) Eight Technical Commissions established by the 
Congress to study and make recommendations on 
technical subjects including agricultural, 
hydrometeorological, synoptic, maritime and 
aeronautical meteorology and aerology, climatology 
and instruments and methods of observation, 


(5) A secretariat under the direction of a Secretary~ 
General, 


It is necessary, for the practical use and the comparison of 
observations made at weather stations throughout the world, to standardize 
and co-ordinate them, Today, all stations make their observations at the 
same time in all countries of the world with instruments standardized and 
compared with international standard instruments, Reports from over 200’ 
Canadian stations are included on one cable channel in the international 
exchange, 


However, WMO does not merely draw up regulations. It also carries 
through projects of interest to all states, calling for action on more than 
a national scale, The Organization's programme includes assistance to 
member countries in developing their water resources, participation in 
tropical research, assistance in overcoming serious world-wide or regional 
deficiencies in meteorology. Weather forecasting for agriculture, inter- 
national comparison of meteorological instruments and publication of a wide 
variety of international manuals and technical studies are other examples of 
the Organization's work, 


WMO also keeps abreast of the spectacular current developments in 
science and technology and uses them to obtain a better understanding of the 
atmosphere, Rockets and artificial satellites provide valuable weather 
information, plans for the use of which in everyday forecasting are already 
well under way. 


WMO also takes part in arid-zone research and contributes to the 
development of arid lands by studying the climatic conditions knowledge of 
which would help to improve living conditions in these areas. Locust control 
and the protection of crops from this pest is a collective undertaking to 
which WMO contributes, Another important activity of the Organization is to 
encourage by all possible means scientific research and instruction in 
meteorology. 


An information periodical, the WMO Bulletin, is published in order 
to keep members and all interested persons informed of the Organization's 
activities and new developments in meteorology generally. 


WMO plays a very active part in the United Nations programmes of 
technical co-operation and assistance towards economic development, It provides 
advice to facilitate the establishment and development of national 
meteorological services, Further, it promotes the training of meteorologists 
and specialists in all branches of weather science by fellowships, scholarships 
and training courses. Experts are also appointed to contribute their experience 
and skills and to co-operate with national authorities in solving the problems 
of the countries concerned, 


New opportunities for an international contribution to large-scale 
national projects, such as water-resource development plans, have been opened 
up by the creation of the United Nations Special Fund. 


Canadian Participation 


The Canadian Meteorological Service has always played an active part 
in international meteorology. The first meeting of some of the Technical 
Commissions after the WMO was founded took place in Toronto in 1953, In 1954, 
and again in 1959, the Commission for Aeronautical Meteorology held 
sessions in Montreal simultaneously with the Meteorological Division of ICAO, 
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The Commission for Agricultural Meteorology met in Toronto in July 1962, 

The head of the Canadian Weather Service, Dr, P.D. McTaggart-Cowan, is a 
member of the Executive Committee, and is also President of Regional 
Association IV (North and Central America), Members of the Canadian Weather 
Service have served on all Technical Commissions, either as Chairman, full 
member, or technical adviser, 


Canadian ships on the high seas report their weather by radio to 
the nearest land station, and receive in return forecasts and storm warnings 
for the area through which they are sailing, In return, vesséls of foreign 
registry frequently provide reports of their local weather to Canadian coastal 
Stations, and receive Canadian forecasts and storm warnings for marine areas 
contiguous to the Altantic and Pacific shores of Canada, There is no charge 
made for any of these transmissions to the ships, The national weather 
service in question bears the. cost of transmitting the ship reports to its 
own forecast centres and to those of neighbouring states, Under the aegis of 
the WMO, a substantial increase has also taken place in international co- 


operation by the facsimile exchange of analyzed weather maps among the countries 
of the northern hemisphere, 


Through the good offices of the WMO, and other organizations, there 
exists an agreement to operate ocean weather stations by which ships are 
maintained at locations in the Atlantic and Pacific, Reports from these ships 
greatly facilitate trans—oceanic flights by Canadian air carriers, For its 
part, Canada operates an ocean weather station in the Pacific, Station Papa, 
100 miles west of Vancouver, 


The fact that the Canadian Meteorological Service, as well as the 
Weather Service of the United States and the West Indies, could accurately 
track and forecast the life history of hurricane "Hazel" (October 1954) is a 
tribute to the co-operation achieved internationally through the WMO, The 
meteorological history of Canada, and of other member countries, if filled 
with similar, almost daily examples of the benefits of international co- 
operation in the field of meteorology, 


Canada pays 2.6 per cent of the regular budget of the WMO, In 
1964, the net budget of the Organization for assessment proposes was 
$1,267,599(U.S.). 
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The World Meteorological Organization is one of 13 intergovernmental 
organizations linked with the United Nations through special agreements 
arranged by the Economic and Social Council and approved by the General Assembly 
and by the organization concerned. The Specialized Agencies of the United 
Nations are expert in their respective fields: labour, health, education, food 
and agriculture, finance and banking, civil aviation, postal matters, tele- 
communications, meteorology, international development and maritime matters, 


History 


The earth's weather and climate do not respect politial frontiers 
and they create many similar problems all over the world, Realizing that large- 
scale international co-operation was necessary to solve these problems, the 
nations of the world have made a common effort to apply available knowledge of 
the weather and its evolution to the main activities of man, Canada, occupying 
as it does a considerable portion of the northern hemisphere, including a large 
part of the meteorologically vital Arctic, became one of the earliest participants 
in this international exchange of weather data, 


From 1853 efforts were made to draw up a programme of meteorological 
observations over the oceans, based on the collaboration of shipping belonging 
to most of the maritime countries, This was still fourteen years before Canada 
attained her national status, 


In 1878, the International Meteorological Organization, composed of 
the Direotors of National Meteorological Services, was created during an 
international conference at Utrecht in the Netherlands, The infant Meteor- 
Ologioal Service of Canada, established in 1839, was not represented at this 
meeting, 


In 1882 the head of the Canadian Meteorological Service, C, Carpmael, 
sent a full report on the state of the Canadian service to the second meeting 
of the International Committee held at Copenhagen that year. By 1855 European 
meteorologists, recognizing the importance of data from Canada and the United 
States, were studying ways and means of getting weather reports from North 
America by cable, 


During the present century the tremendous development of means of 
transport and communications (sea and air navigation, radio-telegraphy) and the 
increased requirements of modern economic activity have given rise to a large 
number of technical problems and have emphasized the importance of meteorology. 
At the same time, the surprising development of technology has enabled this 
relatively young science to make considerable progress, These new developments 
showed that reorganization at an international level was necessary in view of 
the increased interest in meteorology. 
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Consequently the Conference of Directors of the National 
Meteorological Services, which met at Washington in 1947 under the auspices 
of the International Meteorological Organization, adopted the World 
Meteorological Convention establishing a new organization founded on an — 
agreement between governments. Just prior to this Conference, Canada had 
played host to the sessions of the Technical Commissions of the IMO which 
met in Toronto in the summer of 1947, 


The Convention adopted at Washington was ratified by a large number 
of states and in 1951 the new World Meteorological Organization became active, 
the former organization having been dissolved. Furthermore, the General 
Assembly of the United Nations approved, in December 1951, the agreement 
between the United Nations and the World Meteorological Organization, The 
latter was thus recognized by the United Nations as a Specialized Agency, 


The objectives of WMO are: 


(1) to facilitate world-wide co-operation in 
establishing networks of stations for making 
meteorological observations or other 
geophysical observations related to meteorology, 
and to promote the establishment and maintenance 
of centres for providing meteorological services; 


(2). to promote the establishment and maintenance 
of systems for rapidly exchanging weather 
information; 


(3) to promote standardization of meteorological 
observations and to ensure the uniform publica- 
tion of observations and statistics; 


(4) to further the application of meteorology to 
aviation, shipping, agriculture, and other 
human activities; 


(5) to encourage research and training in meteorology 


and to assist in co-ordinating the international 
aspects of such research and training. 


Structure and Activities 
WMO's administrative and technical machinery consists of: 


(1) A World Meteorological Congress in which 110 member 
countries are represented by the heads of their 
meteorological services, It meets once every four 
years to adopt technical regulations on meteorological 
practices and procedures and to determine general 
policy. 


(2) An. Executive Committee which supervises the carrying 
out of resolutions of the Congress, initiates studies, 
and makes recommendations on matters requiring inter- 
national action, It provides members with technical 
information, advice, and assistance, Meeting at least 
once a year, its membership includes the President and 
the two Vice-Presidents of WMO, the President of WMO's 
six Regional Meteorological Associations, and 12 
elected member's, 


Six Regional Meteorological Associations (Africa, Asia, 
South America, North and Central America, Europe and 

Southwest Pacific), composed of member countries whose 
meteorological networks lie in or extend into the repion! 
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(4) Eight Technical Commissions established by the 
Congress to study and make recommendations on 
technical subjects including agricultural, 
hydrometeorological, synoptic, maritime and 
aeronautical meteorology and aerology, climatology 
and instruments and methods of observation, 


(5) A secretariat under the direction of a Secretary-~ 
General, 


It is necessary, for the practical use and the comparison of 
observations made at weather stations throughout the world, to standardize 
and co-ordinate them, Today, all stations make their observations at the 
same time in all countries of the world with instruments standardized and 
compared with international standard instruments, Reports from over 200 
Canadian stations are included on one cable channel in the international 
exchange, 


However, WMO does not merely draw up regulations, It also carries 
through projects of interest to all states, calling for action on more than 
a national scale, The Organization's programme includes assistance to 
member countries in developing their water resources, participation in 
tropical research, assistance in overcoming serious world-wide or regional 
deficiencies in meteorology, Weather forecasting for agriculture, inter- 
national comparison of meteorological instruments and publication of a wide 
variety of international manuals and technical studies are other examples of 
the Organization's work, 


WMO also keeps abreast of the spectacular current developments in 
science and technology and uses them to obtain a better understanding of the 
atmosphere, Rockets and artificial satellites provide valuable weather 
information, plans for the use of which in everyday forecasting are already 
well under way, 


WMO also takes part in arid-zone research and contributes to the 
development of arid lands by studying the climatic conditions knowledge of 
which would help to improve living conditions in these areas, Locust control 
and the protection of crops from this pest is a collective undertaking to 
which WMO contributes, Another important activity of the Organization is to 
encourage by all possible means scientific research and instruction in 
meteorology. 


An information periodical, the WMO Bulletin, is published in order 
to keep members and all interested persons informed of the Organization's 
activities and new developments in meteorology generally, 


WMO plays a very active part in the United Nations programmes of 
technical co-operation and assistance towards economic development, It provides 
advice to facilitate the establishment and development of national 
meteorological services, Further, it promotes the training of meteorologists 
and specialists in all branches of weather science by fellowships, scholarships 
and training courses. Experts are also appointed to contribute their experience 
and skills and to co-operate with national authorities in solving the problems 
of the countries concerned, 


New opportunities for an international contribution to large-scale 
national projects, such as water-resource development plans, have been opened 
up by the creation of the United Nations Special Fund. 


The Canadian Meteorological Service has always played an active part 
in international meteorology. The first meeting of some of the Technical 
Commissions after the WMO was founded took place in Toronto in 1953, In 1954, 
and again in 1959, the Commission tor Aeronautical Meteorology held 
sessions in Montreal simultancously with the Metoorological Division of ICAO, 
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The Commission for Agricultural Meteorology met in Toronto in July 1962. 

The head of the Canadian Weather Service, Dr, P.D. McTaggart-Cowan, is a 
member of the Executive Committee, and is also President of Regional 
Association IV (North and Central America), Members of the Canadian Weather 
Service have served on all Technical Commissions, either as Chairman, full 
member, or technical adviser. 


Canadian ships on the high seas report their weather by radio to 
the nearest land station, and receive in return forecasts and storm warnings 
for the area through which they are sailing. In return, vessels of foreign 
registry frequently provide reports of their local weather to Canadian coastal 
stations, and receive Canadian forecasts and storm warnings for marine areas 
contiguous to the Altantic and Pacific shores of Canada, There is no charge 
made for any of these transmissions to the ships, The national weather 
service in question bears the cost of transmitting the ship reports to its 
own forecast centres and to those of neighbouring states, Under the aegis of 
the WMO, a substantial increase has also taken place in international co-~ 
operation by the facsimile exchange of analyzed weather maps among the countries 
of the northern hemisphere. 


Through the good offices of the WMO, and other organizations, there 
exists an agreement to operate ocean weather stations by which ships are 
maintained at locations in the Atlantic and Pacific. Reports from these snips 
greatly facilitate trans-oceanic flights by Canadian air carriers. For its 
part, Canada operates an ocean weather station in the Pacific, Station Papa, 
900 miles west of Vancouver, 


The fact that the Canadian Meteorological Service, as well as the 
Weather Service of the United States and the West Indies, could accurately 
track and forecast the life history of hurricane "Hazel" (October 1954) is a 
tribute to the co-operation achieved internationally through the WMO, The 
meteorological history of Canada, and of other member countries, if filled 
with similar, almost daily examples of the benefits of international co- 
operation in the field of meteorology. 


Canada pays 2.6 per cent of the regular budget of the WMO, In 
1964, the net budget of the Organization for assessment proposes was 
$1,267, 599(U.S.). 
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The International Civil Aviation Organization is one of 13 inter- 
governmental organizations linked with the United Nations through special 
agreements arranged by the Economic and Social Council and approved by the 
General Assembly and by the organizations concerned. The Specialized Agencies 
of the United Nations are expert in their respective fields: labour, health, 
education, food and agriculture, finance and banking, civil aviation, postal 
matters, telecommunications, meteorology, international development and 
maritime matters. 


Need for International Action 


Civil aviation offers to the world a means of moving people and 
goods at great speed and over long distances but it is an activity which has 
a peculiar need for international collaboration. Not only are aircraft 
themselves most complex machines but the equipment and services they require 
on the ground--for communications, weather forecasting, air traffic control, 
radio navigation and landing aids-~are also complex and together form a 
tightly integrated system which requires experience and skill to operate. 
This characteristic of complexity would not of itself impose a need for inter- 
governmental collaboration, if it were not that civil aviation, in its present 
state at least, is predominantly a means of long-range transports; in most parts 
of the world air routes to be economically sound must cross international 
borders, Air services must be both safe and regular. Safety and regularity 
require that ground services be of a high order and that high standards be 
established in such matters as qualifications for pilots licenses and air- 
worthiness specifications for aircraft. All these matters require close 
international co-operation and standardization. 


History 


These facts of life for civil aviation received recognition as early 
as 1919 when a number of nations attending the Peace Conference at Versailles 
established the International Commission for Aerial Navigation. This body 
Operated mainly in Europe, where rapid progress in aviation and a multiplicity 
of national frontiers combined to make the need most great. Until 1939 there 
was no serious need for organization on world-wide basis because the great 
oceans imposed formidable barriers to the largest aircraft of the day and made 
intercontinental air services uneconomic if not impossible. 


The Second World War changed that situation. Within two or three 
years after 1939 streams of large aircraft were flying shuttle services across 
the Atlantic and Pacific, while tremendous technical advances were made under 
the stimulus of war. Chains of ground facilities were set up by the Allied 
forces to serve the main trans-oceanic routes and new routes into areas not 
previously served. At the end of the war all this technical development was 
available to the civil air operators. The kind of service they could offer 
was superior to their best pre-war efforts, and there was a vastly incredsed 
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demand for their services. In 1946, the first full post-war year, woriva wide 
air traffic was fully nine times greater than it had been in 1938. It has 
continued to expand at a sensational rate, and in 1963 amounted to 11,600 
million tonemiles of carriage. 


Before the war ended, the Allied governments realized that air 
transport had moved into a new plane of effectiveness and that aviation's 
new Capabilities created additional requirements for intergovernmental 
co-operation. To deal with the whole complex of new problems and to create 
an environment in which civil aviation could make the maximum contribution 
in the post-war world, the Allied governments met in conference in Chicago 
in 1944, 


The major results of the Chicago Conference were the signature of 
the International Civil Aviation Convention and the establishment of the 
International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO), which is founded on the 
Convention. The Convention 1s an international charter for the control, 
regulation and peaceful exploitation of the air. It establishes the 
sovereignty of each government over its own air space, lists certain basic 
rights which its signatories accord to each other, governs the provision 
of the facilities needed for international air operations, provides for the 
peaceful settlement of disputes, and establishes the International Civil 
Aviation Organization as machinery for the promotion and negotiation of the 
international agreement needed by civil aviation over a great range of legal, 
economic and technical problems. ICAO met first as a provisional body in 
Montreal in 1945. By 1947, when ratifications to the Convention brought it 
formally into being, it had already gone far in the achievement of its 
objectives. 


Objectives 


The aims and objectives of the Organization are to develop the 
principles and techniques of international air navigation and to foster the 
planning and development of international air transport so as to% 


(a) Insure the safe and. orderly growth of international civil aviation 
throughout the world; 


(b) Encourage the arts of aircraft design and operation for peaceful 
purposes; 


(c) Encourage the development of airways, airports and air navigation 
facilities for international civil aviation; 


(d) Meet the needs of the peoples of the world for safe, regular, 
efficient and economical air transport; 


(e) Prevent economic. waste caused by unreasonable competitions 

(f) Insure that the rights of contracting states are fully respected 
and that every contracting state has a fair opportunity to operate 
international irlines; 

(g) Avoid discrimination between contracting states; 


(h) Promote safety of flight in international air navigation; 


(i) Promote generally the development of all aspect of international 
civil aeronautics. 
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ICAO now has a membership of 103 governments. Its machinery 
consists of: 


(an) oubhe Assembly, in which all member states participate, and which 
establishes the general policy of the Organization and approves 
its budgets. 


(b) The Council, consisting of 27 member states elected by the Assembly 
every third year, elects its own President for a three-year term; 
he may be re-elected. It sits in more or less permanent session 
at the Organization's headquarters in Montreal. The Council, the 
executive body of ICAO, carries on the day-to-day work of the 
Organization, supervises its administration and develops the ways 
and means of pursuing its objectives. 


(c) The Secretariat, headed by a Secretary-General, which is the 
permanent staff of ICAO. It numbers about 525 employees, most of 
whom are at headquarters in Montreal but almost 90 of whom comprise 
the staffs of six regional offices established in other parts of 
the world. 


The Council is assisted in its work by three subordinate bodies: 
the Air Navigation Commission for technical, the Air Transport Committee for 
economic, and the Legal Committee for legal matters. ICAO's work falls 
mainly within the three fields covered by these bodies. In the technical 
field it seeks international agreement on the requirements of international 
Civil aviation for facilities and services, on the means of providing them 
and on standardization of equipment and procedures wherever standardization is 
necessary for safety and regularity. (In some important instances, when inter- 
national action was necessary to provide certain facilities and services, ICAO 
had been concerned with negotiating and later with administering international 
agreements). The Organization also collects, analyzes and makes available to 
states a vast amount of information on technical aspects of civil aviation and 
provides assistance to member states in the training of personnel. 


The Organization has not been involved directly in negotiations 
between member states of agreements to exchange rights for the operation of 
commercial air services, but it studies and seeks agreement on other questions 
of an economic nature whenever such agreement will facilitate the international 
Operations of airlines. Similarly it deals with legal questions in cases in 
which the differing positions of national codes of law are likely to handicap 
air operations. The results of its legal work usually appear in the form of 
international conventions open for acceptance by all member states. 


In addition to its own various kinds of assistance to member states 
ICAO administers that part of the United Nation's Technical Assistance Programme 
which applies to civil aviation. Its missions to receiving countries have 
provided training in almost every branch of civil aviation and often have 
assisted temporarily in the administration of civil aviation affairs. ICAO also 
operates a number of aviation-training centres as executing agent for the United 
Nations Special Fund, which, together with governments, contributes to their 
maintenance. 


Canadian Participation 


From the time they became usable commercially, aircraft have been 
of great value in developing the more remote parts of Canada and in bringing 
the various regions closer together. The size of the country provided unusual 
Opportunities for the development of domestic services. At the same time Canada 
aS a major trading nation has had to be interested in the development of fast 
international transportation, while its geographical position astride important 
air routes created considerable responsibilities. In consequence the Canadian 
Government was much interested in developments leading up to the Chicago Conference 
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and took a significant part in its proceedings. The selection of Montreal 
as the permanent site for ICAO's headquarters was partly in recognition 
of Canada's contribution at Chicago. 


Since 1945 Canada has been a member of the Council and there has 
always been a Canadian nominee on the Air Navigation Commission. Its 
interest as a major trading nation in international air transport has been 
reinforced by the development within Canada of a large aeronautical engineer-: 
ing industry, and the development of international services by Canadian 
airlines. Canadian airlines now fly across the Pacific to Japan, Hong Kong 
and Australasia, across the Atlantic to the United Kingdom and points in 
Europe, and to points in South America. The recent opening of routes from 
North America to Europe across the Polar regions offers new opportunities for 
Canadian airlines as well as new responsibilities for the Government. 


Canada as host to ICAO has undertaken a number of responsibilities 
vis-a-vis the Organization, including the granting of certain legal and fiscal 
immunities to foreign Council representatives and members of the Air Navigation 
Committee and the Secretariat, and subsidizes the rent paid for office accommoda- 
tion in Montreal so as to bring it into line with that paid by UN Specialized 
Agencies elsewhere. In addition Canada contributes on the same basis as other 
member states to the regular budget of ICAO, which in 1964 will amount for 
assessment purposes to $4,977,102; Canada’s contribution will be approximately 
4.5 per cent of this amount. — 
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CANADA AND _ ICAO 


The International Civil Aviation Organization is one of 13 inter- 
governmental organizations linked with the United Nations through special 
agreements arranged by the Economic and Social Council and approved by the 
General Assembly and by the organizations concerned. The Specialized Agencies 
of the United Nations are expert in their respective fields: labour, health, 
education, food and agriculture, finance and banking, civil aviation, postal 
matters, telecommunications, meteorology, international development and 
maritime matters. 


Need for International Action 


Civil aviation offers to the world a means of moving people and 
goods at great speed and over long distances but it is an activity which has 
a peculiar need for international collaboration. Not only are aircraft 
themselves most complex machines but the equipment and services they require 
on the ground--for communications, weather forecasting, air traffic control, 
radio navigation and landing aids--are also complex and together form a 
tightly integrated system which requires experience and skill to operate. 
This characteristic of complexity would not of itself impose a need for inter- 
governmental collaboration, if it were not that civil aviation, in its present 
state at least, is predominantly a means of long-range transport; in most 
parts of the world air routes to be economically sound must cross inter- 
national borders. Air services must be both safe and regular. Safety and 
regularity require that ground services be of a high order and that high 
standards be established in such matters as qualifications for pilots licenses 
and airworthiness specifications for aircraft. All these matters require 
close international co-operation and standardization. 


History 


These facts of life for civil aviation received recognition as early 
as 1919 when a number of nations attending the Peace Conference at Versailles 
established the International Commission for Aerial Navigation. This body 
operated mainly in Europe,where rapid progress in aviation and a multiplicity 
of national frontiers combined to make the need most great. Until 1939 
there was no serious need for organization on world-wide basis because the 
great oceans imposed formidable barriers to the largest aircraft of the day 
and made intercontinental air services uneconomic if not impossible. 


The Second World War changed that situation. Within two or three 
years after 1939 streams of large aircraft were flying shuttle services across 
the Atlantic and Pacific, while tremendous technical advances were made under 
the stimulus of war. Chains of ground facilities were set up by the Allied 
forces to serve the main trans-oceanic routes and new routes into areas not 
previously served. At the end of the war all this technical development was 
available to the civil air operators. The kind of service they could offer 
was superior to their best pre-war efforts, and there was.a vastly increased 
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demand for their services. In 1946, the first full post-war year, world-wide 
air traffic was fully nine times greater than it had been in 1938. It has 


continued to expand at a sensational rate, and in 1955 amounted to about four 
times the figure for 1946, . 


Before the war ended, the Allied governments realized that air’ 
transport had moved into a new plane of effectiveness and that aviation's © 
new capabilities created additional requirements for intergovernmental 
Co-operation. To:deal with the whole complex of new problems and to create 
an environment in which civil aviation could make the maximum contribution 


in the post-war world, the Allied governments imetiiin: conference’ in Chicago . 
in 1944, 


The major results of the Chicago Conference were the signature of 
the International Civil Aviation Convention and the establishment of the 
International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO), which is founded on the 
Convention. The Convention is an international charter for the control, 
regulation and peaceful exploitation of the air. It establishes the 
sovereignty of each government over its own air Space, lists certain basic 
rights which its signatories accord to each other, governs the. provision ) 
of the facilities needed for international’ air operations, provides for the . 
peaceful settlement of disputes, and eatablishes the International Civil. 
Aviation Organization as machinery for the promotion and negotiation of the. 
international agreement needed by civil aviation over a great range of legal, 
economic and technical problems. ICAO met first as a provisional body in 
Montreal in 1945. By 1947, when ratifications to the Convention brought it 


formally into being, it had already gone far in the achievement of its 
objectives. 


Objectives 


The aims and objectives of the Organization are to develop the 
principles and techniques of international air navigation and to foster the 
Planning and development of international air transport so as to: 


(a) Insure the safe and orderly growth of international civil aviation. . 
throughout the world; 


(b) Encourage the arts of aircraft design and operation for peaceful ~ 
purposes; 


(c) Encourage the development of airways, airports and air navigation. 
facilities for international Civil aviation; 


(d) Meet the needs of the peoples of the world for safe, regular, 
efficient and economical air transport; 


(e) Prevent economic waste caused by unreasonable competition; 


(f). Insure that the rights of contracting states are fully respected _ 


-and that every contracting state has a fair opportunity to operate 
international airlines; | 


(g) Avoid discrimination between :contracting States; 
(h) Promote safety of flight in international air navigation; 


(i) -Promote generally the development of all aspect of international 
Civil aeronautics.'. 
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Structure 


ICAO now has a membership of 101 governments. Its machinery 
consists of: 


(a) The Assembly, in which all member states participate, and which 
establishes the general policy of the Organization and approves 
its budgets. 


(b) The Council, consisting of 27 member states elected by the Assembly 
every third year, elects its own President for a three-year term; 
he may be re-elected. It sits in more or less permanent session 
at the Organization's headquarters in Montreal. The Council, the 
executive body of ICAO, carries on the day-to-day work of the 
Organization, supervises its administration and develops the ways 
and means of pursuing its objectives. : 


(c) The Secretariat, headed by a Secretary-General, which is the 
permanent staff of ICAO. It numbers about 480 employees, most of 
whom are at headquarters in Montreal but almost 90 of whom comprise 
the staffs of six regional offices established in other parts of 
the world. 


The Council is assisted in its work by three subordinate bodies: 
the Air Navigation Commission for technical, the Air Transport Committee for 
economic, and the Legal Committee for legal matters. ICAO's work falls 
mainly within the three fields covered by these bodies. In the technical 
field it seeks international agreement on the requirements of international 
civil aviation for facilities and services, on the means of providing them 
and on standardization of equipment and procedures wherever standardization is 
necessary for safety and regularity. (In some important instances when inter- 
national action was necessary to provide certain facilities and services ICAO 
had been concerned with negotiating and‘ later with administering international 
agreements). The Organization also collects, analyzes and makes available to 
States a vast amount of information on technical aspects of civil aviation and 
provides assistance: to member states in the training of. personnel. 


The Organization has not been involved directly in negotiations 
between member states of agreements to exchange rights for the operation of 
commercial air services, but it studies and seeks agreement on other questions 
of an economic nature whenever such agreement will facilitate the international 
operations of airlines. Similarly it deals with legal questions in cases in 
which the differing positions of national codes of law'are likely to handicap 
air operations. The results of its legal work usually appear in the form of 
international conventions open for acceptance by all member states. 


: In addition to its own various kinds of assistance to member states 
-ICAO administers that part of the United Nation's Technical Assistance Programme 
which applies to civil aviation. Its missions to receiving countries have 
provided training in almost every branch of civil aviation and oftennhave: 
assisted temporarily in the administration of civil aviation affairs. 


Canadian Participation 


From the time they became usable commercially, aircraft have been of 
great value in developing the more remote parts of Canada and in bringing the 
various regions closer together. The size of the country provided unusual 
opportunities for the development of domestic services. At the same time Canada 
aS a major trading nation hhasjhad to be interested in the development of fast 
international transportation, while her geographical position astride important 
air routes created considerable responsibilities. In consequence the Canadian 
Government was much interested in developments leading up to the Chicago Conference 
and took a.significant part in its proceedings. The selection of Montreal as 
the permanent site for ICAO's Headquarters was partly in recognition of Canada's 
contribution at Chicago. 
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Since 1945 Canada has been a member of the Council and there has 
always been a Canadian nominee on the Air Navigation Commission. Our 
interest aS a major trading nation in international air transport has been 
reinforced by the development within Canada of a large aeronautical engineering 
industry, and the development of international services by Canadian airlines. 
Canadian airlines now fly across the Pacific to Japan, Hong Kong and Australasia, 
across the Atlantic to the United Kingdom and points in Europe, and to points 
in South America. The recent opening of routes from North America to Europe 
across the Polar regions offers new opportunities for Canadian airlines as 
well as new responsibilities for the Government. 


Canada as host to ICAO has undertaken a number of responsibilities 
vis-a-vis the Organization, including the granting of certain legal and fiscal 
immunities to foreign Council representatives and members of the Air Navigation 
Committee and the Secretariat, and subsidizes the rent paid for office accommoda- 
tion in Montreal so as to bring it into line with that paid by UN. Spectalbzed » 
Agencies elsewhere. In addition Canada contributes on the same baSis as other 
member states to the regular budget of ICAO, which in 1964 will amount for 
assessment purposes to $4,977,102; Canada's contribution will be approximately 


4.5 per cent of this amount. 
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